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When the Lord calls up earth's heroes 

To stand before his face, 
Oh many a name unknown to fame 

Shall ring from that high place. 
And out of a grave in the Southland, 

At the just God's call and beck, 
Shall one man rise with fearless eyes, 

And a rope about his neck. 

For men have swung from gallows 

Whose souls were white as snow. 
Not how they die, nor where, but why. 

Is what God's records show. 
And on that mighty ledger 

Is writ Sam Davis' name — 
For honor's sake he would not make 

A compromise with shame. 

The great world lay before him, 

For he was in his youth. 
With love of life young hearts are rife. 

But better he loved truth. 
He fought for his convictions. 

And when he stood at bay. 
He would not flinch, or stir one inch, 

From Honor's narrow way. 

They offered life and freedom 

If he would speak the word ; 
In silent pride he gazed aside. 

As one who had not heard. 
They argued, pleaded, threatened — 

It was but wasted breath. 
"Let come what must, I keep my trust," 

He said, and laughed at death. 



He would not sell his manhood 

To purchase priceless hope; 
Where kings drag down a name and crown 

He dignified a rope. 

grave, where was thy triumph? 
O death, where was thy sting? 

He showed you how a man could bow 
To doom, and stay a king. 

And God who loves the loyal 
Because they are like him, 

1 doubt not yet that soul shall set 
Among his Cherubim. 

O Southland, bring your laurels; 

And add your wreath, O North; 
Let Glory claim the hero's name, 

And tell the world his worth. 
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To Mi; Dear Daughter, 
Mrs. Harold G. Mitchell, of Montana, 

This Book is Affectionately Inscribed. 

Map She Teach Her Little Bog 

Ever to Revere the 

Memorg of the Brave and True Men 

Who Fought, and Died for Dixie 



PREFACE. 

I have often thought if some skillful writer would weave into 
story a few of the many stirring incidents of our great Civil 
War, it would not only prove interesting reading to those of 
the present day, but would go far toward enlightening them as 
to the real issue in the contest. 

Why did the South take up arms in 1861? 

Certainly not to preserve the institution of slavery. There was 
not an intelligent man in the South^ertainly not in the border 
slave states — who did not know that slavery was far safer in a 
union pledged to its protection than it could possibly be in a 
separate republic, with a hostile Northern government at our 
doors. 

Let us glance at the situation as it was then. 

Mr. Lincoln in his inaugural address had declared that, while 
he opposed its extension into the territories, he had neither the 
right nor the desire to interfere with slavery .as it existed in 
the Southern States. The congress at Washington not long 
afterward unanimously adopted a resolution to the same effect. 
This, indeed, was the well-understood attitude of the victorious 
Republican party on the slavery question. They would not dis- 
turb slavery in the states, but they would oppose its extension 
into the territories. 

For this reason, and still cherishing a sincere attachment for 
the Union, the people of Tennessee, when the question of sepa- 
ration or union was submitted to a popular vote in 1861, by an 
overwhelming majority determined to remain in the union. Vir- 
ginia and other important Southern States reached the same con- 
clusion. South Carolina and a few of the cotton States resolved 
to withdraw and establish an independent government, though 
in several of these there was a strong sentiment that opposed 
such action. 

Each of these Southern States, mind you, in gravely weighing 
and deciding the question, had proceeded upon the idea that every 
enlightened people on the earth had the right to determine for 
themselves what form of government they would see fit to live 
under. Nearly all the influential men and newspapers at the 
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North agreed with them in this opinion, and counseled modera- 
tion and forbearance. The Neuf York Herald, Horace Greeley 
in the New York Tribune, a monster mass meeting in New York 
City about the time of the inauguration of Lincoln, all urged pru- 
dence and patience, and declared that any attempt at coercion 
would be madness. 

It was at this critical juncture that the new government at 
Washington organized a military and naval expedition with troops 
and battleships, and ordered this to proceed to Charleston Harbor 
for the relief of Fort Sumpter. General Scott, commander-in- 
chief of the army, protested against this, and advised the peace- 
ful evacuation of the fort. Stephen A. Douglas in the United 
States Senate joined in the protest and declared: 'This means 
war, and I am for peace." Even Major Robert Anderson, in 
command at Fort Sumpter, wrote to the Adjutant General of 
the United States: "I have no heart in this war which I see you 
are about to begin." 

For the Confederates in Charleston but one course was left. 
Before the arrival of the hostile force they threw shells into 
Fort Sumpter until Major Anderson and his little garrison of 
seventy men agreed to evacuate. Their surrender was not asked 
for. With all the honors of war they marched out, and Sumpter 
was evacuated just as General Scott had advised. Not a man 
had been hurt on either side. But it was enough. Before Major 
Anderson had time to report at Washington the President of the 
United States called for an army of seventy-five thousand men to 
invade the South, and put down the rebellion. 

The result might have been foreseen and doubtless was fore- 
seen. 

Casting every consideration of self-interest to the winds, the 
people of the entire South — men, women, and children — rose in- 
dignantly and hurled defiance in the teeth of the government at 
Washington. For four years the North waged a war of coer- 
cion and invasion and the South fought desperately in self- 
defense. By force of overwhelming numbers we were conquered 
in the end; but I stand here today, fifty years after the fall of 
Sumpter, and declare it still as my deliberate conviction that in 
the unequal contest the South was right, and the North was 
wrong. No brave people on the earth have ever submitted tame- 
ly to armed invasion of their country, or ever will. No govern- 
ment on the earth ever had the right by fire and sword to com- 
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pel millions of enlightened citizens to yield it allegiance against 
their will. The South was right, and the North was wrong. 

A W(»D As TO Slavery. 

Though coming down to us from remote ages, and sanctioned 
at some period of its history by every civilized government on 
earth, slavery was always wrong. No human being on this earth 
ever did have the right to hold in bondage another human being. 
The story of the introduction of African slavery into North 
America is worth reading. On the shores of New York and 
New England slave ships were openly fitted out. The crews that 
manned them crossed thousands of miles of water, and swoop- 
ing down like cruel birds of prey upon poor terrified human 
creatures in far-off lands, bore them home in captivity. These 
kidnappers went and came from the shores of New York and 
New England. There was never a Southern ship or a Southern 
man among them. True, when they came to sell their black 
brethren into slavery they found their best customers in the 
warmer country below them, but the worst that can be said of 
the South in this connection is that it was an accessory after 
the fact. Certainly it was a change for the better with the poor 
African when he passed from the Yankee pirate to the Southern 
planter. 

For more than a hundred years this inhuman, but gainful, 
traffic was openly carried on, nor did it cease till the African 
slave trade was abolished by Act of Congress in 1808, under 
the administration of Thomas Jefferson, a Southern President. 
The conscience of the world was now being awakened against 
slavery. One by one the European States emancipated the slaves 
in their colonies. The first to act was Great Britain, which adopt- 
ed a system of gradual emancipation, paying one hundred mil- 
lion dollars to the slave owners and making liberal provision 
for the slaves from the national treasury. Other European coun- 
tries followed the example until all the slaves under their con- 
trol were peacefully emancipated. The last to act was Holland, 
in i860. 

Next year came the Civil War in America. Every one real- 
ized that the slavery problem was one to be peacefully solved 
here as elsewhere. Mr. Lincoln, as said, declared he had no 
desire and no power to disturb it where it already existed. The 
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congress at Washington the day after the battle of Manassas 
assured the world the war was not being waged for the aboli- 
tion of slavery. There was danger of foreign intervention. The 
world was looking anxiously on. To free millions of slaves as 
a war measure would be to invite horrors at which civilization 
might stand aghast. Therefore, the President and Federal Con- 
gress gave the world their solemn assurance that this should 
not be done. Two years rolled by; danger of intervention 
passed; the battling South held her own. Then the thing the 
President and Congress had solemnly declared they would not do, 
they proceeded to do. By proclamation the slaves were freed on 
all the Southern plantations. At one blow the South was robbed 
of half her wealth, and the arms of all her soldiers in the field 
were unnerved by dreadful apprehension for the fate of their 
loved ones at home. No such thrust had ever before been aimed 
by a civilized government against a foe. The British in our 
War of Independence did not seek to emancipate the slaves in 
the colonies and turn them against their former masters. 

The flag of the South went down in defeat. Then came the 
rule of the unspeakable carpet-bagger. All the intelligent and 
respectable citizens at the South were disfranchised for the grave 
crime of having defended their own firesides. Millions of igno- 
rant negroes were left without aid in the midst of the utterly 
impoverished whites, whom they had been taught to regard as 
their worst enemies. What followed? 

Nearly a half century has passed away. The carpet-bagger is 
dead and rotten, but not forgotten. Together the whites and 
blacks of the South are working out their own salvation. The 
latter, with few exceptions, still dwell in the land into which 
the cruel New England slave dealers sold them. They till in 
freedom the soil which their ancestors tilled in bondage, thus 
bearing mute evidence to the fact that the white people of the 
South were not hard taskmasters in the days of slavery, and 
have been their best and truest friends since. You may hear 
their grateful voices now praising God from hundreds of churches 
in the Southland. In every locality you will find schoolhouses 
for the education of their children, maintained by taxes volun- 
tarily levied by the Southern people upon themselves. Let any 
honest man look back across the centuries, and say whether the 
North or the South has been the truest friend to the poor negro 
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since his forefathers in happy ignorance roamed the wilds of 
Africa. 

Do you say I am unreconstructed rebel? No, indeed; no, in- 
deed. I would have our children and our children's children 
know that we waged no unworthy combat in the brave days of 
old. I would have them down to remotest posterity revere the 
memories of the brave and true men who fought and died for 
Dixie, and who sleep now in unmarked graves all over the 
Southland. This done, I look to the future. The North and 
the South are not as England and Ireland, with independent 
histories running back into remote ages. Together our ances- 
tors fought the War for Independence. Together they met the 
problems that confronted them in the after years. We have a 
common glorious past, and I trust we have a common glorious 
future. We are living now in the greatest and most enlightened 
country that the ages have seen. Looking forward, I can see no 
cloud on the horizon that shall arise to darken our future. May 
our descendants of the North, the South, the East and the West 
move forward hereafter a common brotherhood — 

"Till the sun grows old. 
And the stars are cold. 
And the leaves of the judgment book unfold.'' 
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THE SCOUT 

CHAPTER I. 

The autumn time in Middle Tennessee, The woods 
are green, and red, and golden-hued. The leaves, when 
stirred by the light breeze, forsake their hold on the 
boughs and flutter toward the earth. In a sudden gust 
they come in great showers that cloud the air, and whirl 
and play fantastic tricks as they are borne along. The 
creeks are low and clear, and ripple over pebbly bottoms 
toward the larger watercourses. The meadows are brown 
and sere, for the breath of the frost has touched them. 
The stillness is unbroken save by the whir of the par- 
tridge as she wings her rapid flight, or the bark of the 
squirrel from a hickory-nut tree in some nearby wood. 
The sky is clear, but a thin smoky veil envelopes the 
earth and dims the vision, so that distant objects are 
seen as through a glass darkly. The enchanted season 
of Indian summer is at hand. The yellow sunlight sheds 
a flood of excellent glory over all things, and througH a 
dreamy haze the good God smiles on the world. 

A young man halts at a brook that crosses the road to 
let his bay mare drink. He wears a gray jacket with 
brass buttons, a gray flannel shirt, and a pair of gray 
trousers thrust below the knee into his bootlegs. A 
leathern girdle beg^rts his waist, and the handle of a 
pistol appears from a holster attached thereto. On his 
head is a soft broad-brimmed hat, known as a crush hat. 
This one has been crushed so often, and in so many 
diflFerent ways, that it has lost all shape. Still, it is a 
covering for the head. 
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It is the year of Grace, or rather, the year of wrath, 
1863, and the uniform worn by the young man shows 
plainly enough that he is a soldier in the G)nfederatc 
Army. That army is more than a hundred miles away, 
in North Georgia, and from the fact that he is here 
mounted and uniformed, one understands that he is a 
scout. He has a smooth, boyish face, and his counte- 
nance is frank and open. He holds his head up as one 
who has nothing to be ashamed of, and looks you in 
the eye when he speaks or is spoken to. Many mothers 
in the South, in the years 1861-1865, sent boys like that 
out to the pleasant pastime of war. 

The bay mare has drunk her fill. Her nose was sunk 
deep down in the water as she refreshed herself, winch 
they say is a sign of a good beast — why I know not. She 
crosses the stream, and while the rems yet hang down, 
breaks into a canter. She has borne him many a mile 
at this gait, and oftentimes at much faster pace has car- 
ried him beyond danger when suddenly beset by foes. 
They are close companions — ^the soldier boy and hisf bay 
mare. They love each other, and trust each other, and 
neither has ever trusted in vain. Never does he lie down 
at iMght under the greenwood tree without rubbing her 
well from head to foot and giving her the best to be had 
in the way of provender. Gladly she reciprocates when — 
disregarding the Scriptural injunction to put no faith in 
the legs of a horse — he calls on her in time of danger to 
flee as a bird to the mountains. The stable is not for 
her, as the abode of man is not for him. They belong 
in the open, and the call of the wild is a glad one for 
them. She is lusty and full of life. He is young and 
brave and true, and his country's war songs fill his ears. 
They are close companions — ^the soldier boy and his bay 
tnare, Dixie. 
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Upon a gentle eminence in the midst of a g^ove of 
broad oaks stands a large, old-fashioned, two-storied 
brick house. A double porch, above and below, extends 
the entire length of the house in front, and large Corin- 
thian columns support the broad porch. The lawn in 
front extends a considerable distance, and a broad 
gravelled driveway leads out from the mansion to the 
main road. The place is known as "The Oaks" and 
the pretentious building is termed a colonial residence, 
for, though built subsequent to colonial times, it is pat- 
terned after one of the stately old colonial houses of 
Virginia. In early days a revolutionary soldier — Major 
Fairfax — had journeyed to this spot from Virginia with 
lumbering wagons, and flocks, and herds, and many 
slaves, and seeing fertile lands that pleased his fancy, 
had builded him a home after the fashion of that which 
for long years had sheltered him and his fathers in Vir- 
ginia. Within he stored all the prized articles he had 
hauled over the mountains, and the walls were hung 
with the old paintings, and the old china and the old 
silver filled the old-fashioned cupboards. And so this 
Major Fairfax sat down to enjoy life under his own vine 
and flg tree. He was a proud old chap, this Major Fair- 
fax, and held his head a little above the best in his neigh- 
borhood. He was proud of his family and proud of his 
possessions — ^proud of the stately home he had erected, 
and proud of being himself a very superior sort of indi- 
vidual. He was a genuine old Virginia gentleman, hos- 
pitable to a fault, full of self-assertion, polite at all times 
to high and low. He kept always ak sparkling decanter 
on his sideboard for the refreshment of himself and the 
stranger within his gates. But this decanter, be it said 
to his credit, was never filled with weak wine or fiery 
brandy, but always with good old sour mash hand-made 
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whiskey, such as gentlemen the world around are par- 
tial to. 

After so long a time, the old man died, full of honor 
and years, and they buried him in a deep, wide grave, 
for he was a man of goodly proportions. 

His son and heir succeeded him, and dwelt in the 
home of his father and mother, and loved and cherished 
the place the more on that account. He was loud of voice 
and large of stature, like his father. He had his faults 
and his virtues, like you and me. He went and came, 
and was a kind master to his slaves, and added to his 
possessions, and drank none but the best liquor, and died 
and was buried. 

Then came the third master of "The Oaks." He, too, 
was large of stature, and large of heart, and free and 
easy with his money, though not a spendthrift. He 
thought he was better than most folks, and he was right. 
In youth He was, they said, a little wild. He was ad- 
dicted to horse racing and fox hunting and card playing 
and other gentlemanly pastimes. At college he never 
was head of his class, but he was too proud to stay at the 
foot for any considerable length of time. In the Florida 
war he marched away under General Jackson, and fought 
the Indians, and the Spaniards, and anything else that 
came in his way. When the war with Mexico' came on 
he was approaching middle age, and was a man of 
family, but he forsook the ease of home and went forth 
to do battle for his country. Being of large frame he 
was an easy mark, and more than one ball was lodged 
in his carcass, but he came marching back with the others 
about as sound as ever. Major Fairfax he was then, as 
his grandfather 'had been in the old revolution. He 
brought home trophies from the war with which he 
graced his home. Full he was of zeal for his country 
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and proud of the flag under which he and his grand- 
father had fought. Oft in the evening, when he was 
just a little mellow, he fought his battles over again in 
the presence of his admiring family and friends ; modest 
though he always was when it came to the relation of his 
own exploits, and this I think ought to be counted unto 
him for righteousness. 

When the evil days came and Sumter fell, and all 
that, Major Fairfax was around sixty, and was much 
worried with the gout, which he called rheumatism. He 
was no fire-eater, or secessionist, but stood stoutly for 
the Union, and urged his neighbors to remain true to the 
Union. This they did — ^and this Tennessee did, if you 
will consult your history — till men-of-war were ordered 
to Charleston harbor, and to answer this menace the Con- 
federates fired on Sumter, and the little garrison of 
seventy men surrendered, and the old flag was down and 
the new flag was up, and Mr. Lincoln called for seventy- 
five thousand men to put down the rebellion, and war was 
begun. 

Then in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, all was 
changed. 

"Speak to us no more of peace," cried the men of the 
border slave States. "Entreat us no longer to remain in 
the Union. There is no Union. There is but a conflict 
of sections, and we will be true to our section. A mighty 
host is coming to overrun our state, and to trample un- 
der foot our kindred of the South. We will resist the 
invader. They think we are weaklings, we are cowards, 
that we dare not defend our firesides. We will show 
them what stuff Southern men are made of." 

War, war, yar, was now the cry. 
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"As if the earth grew quick again 

With God's creating breath, 
Up from the sod of g^ove and glen 
Rose ranks of lion-hearted men 

To battle to the difath." 

The fife and drum were heard in the streets. Rebel 
cockades decked the hats of old and young. "Dixie" and 
"The Bonnie Blue Flag" were the only songs. The 
women bubbled over with enthusiasm, and patriotism, 
and treason. With one voice they demanded that the 
male population go to the front, and it was a bold mas- 
culine indeed who could resist their demand. 

The old man bowed his head in grief when the storm 
came. But he was a Fairfax. He was a Southerner 
to the core. Virginia had seceded. The union of his 
fathers was dead. He folded the uniform he had worn, 
and the flag his regiment had carried at Buena Vista, and 
laid them tenderly away. Then he came forth a rebel 
He was with his people. He advised his neighbors to 
gird on their armor. But ever and anon he looked back. 
Still in his heart there was a lingering hope for peace and 
a restoration of the old beloved Union. 

He had one only son — how fond he was of him ! The 
lad was gentler than his sire, more highly educated, his 
manner more polished. Still he was a Fairfax — gallant 
and gay he was. Fear was a stranger to him. When 
the call to arms came he was first to respond. He was 
major of his regiment. The old man's heart beat high 
when he saw him march away to Virginia with the star 
on his collar. He would return a brigadier-general, a 
major-general — what honors were in store for him ! 

He returned not again. At First Manassas a bullet 
went through his head, and they laid him in a shallow 
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trench with a long line of brave and true hearts that 
would beat no more, and covered him over with his 
mother earth, and left him. 

Then the old man's head was bowed in the dust. "O 
Absalom, my son, my son ! Would to God I could have 
died for thee !" Sometimes he was tender as a little child, 
sometimes he was bitter, and savage, and vindictive. Nev- 
er again was he the same. His slaves ran away to the 
Yankees, his horses and cattle were driven off, his fences 
were thrown down, his lands went untilled, but those 
things grieved him little. My boy, my boy, my boy! 
Prop of my old age, the last of his name, my boy, my 
boy! 

He drank more than had been his wont — ^let those 
blame him who will. They persuaded him to join the 
church, and he became a curious compound of saint and 
sinner. At meals he asked a blessing fervently, and 
when angered later — ^as he often was at trifles — ^he swore 
like our army in Flanders. He was a creature of moods. 

Oftentimes he would ramble alone over his neglected 
lands, leaning on his heavy gold-headed cane, made of 
some curious wood. At one particular spot he would 
turn, and gaze at the stately old home amid the oaks, 
defying the ravages of time and war. It was the home 
of his grandfather, his father, and there in childhood 
his little boy had romped and played. There in an upper 
room was the drum he had beat in mimic war, and on 
the wall near by hung the sword that had dropped from 
his hand when he was struck down at Manassas. 

Sometimes the old man sat in this upper room at even- 
tide, and dreamed his dreams. Here in the long ago he 
had played, a merry boy. Out of the shadows came the 
kindly face of his mother to greet him. Then as memory 
bore him swiftly along he could almost fancy he saw the 
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face of his own little son standing beside him with the 
gladsome smile as of old. Though bereft of his worldly 
goods, and sitting alone in the gathering darknes<^, at 
such moments the old man was not utterly destitute. He 
would not have exchanged the old house with its mem- 
ories for the proudest palace that ever stood upon the 
earth ; for, O my friends ! you cannot buy with gold the 
old associations. 



CHAPTER II. 

The scout opened the lawn gate and cantered up 
toward the house through the grove. The leaves of the 
great oaks were falling thickly about him. The major, 
with two companions, sat on the broad porch and watched 
his approach. He gave a soldierly salute to them, and 
passing to the rear, as one familiar with the premises, 
halted and dismounted from his mare. As he did 
so an old negrd with white hair came forth briskly and 
took the bridle extended him — ^polite he was and proud 
of his humble place, for he and his forefathers had been 
slaves in the Fairfax family for generations. 

A long row of negro cabins ranged near, all deserted. 
A long brick stable stood not far away, with many stalls 
for mules and horse. The doors were all wide open, and 
the stalls empty. Above was a capacious loft for hay, but 
this, too, was empty. The doors of the cribs that had 
stored the com stood wide open, disclosing the naked- 
ness within. The old negro procured some fodder from 
the loft of one of the cabins where he had hidden it, 
and scattered this down for the mare. 

As the scout entered the house by the rear way he met 
a lady who extended her hand graciously and greeted 
him with a sort of proud humility. She was the old 
man's daughter and her husband was away in the war. 
As the scout took her proffered hand, out of a side door 
came another lady, younger and more effusive than the 
first. She was frank and cordial, and gave his hand a 
hearty shake. She was the old man's daughter and her 
husband was away in the war. From another side door 
three or four children peeped timidly — one, two, three, 
four — yes, there were four little heads at that door. 
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They were the children of the two ladies and the grand- 
children of the old man, but they were all prls — nothing 
but girls. Still, they gladdened the old man's heart and 
softened his soul. Their merry shouts often awoke the 
stillness of the place, and dispelled the shadows, and filled 
all the surrounding atmosphere with the joy of life. Grim 
war stalked abroad, and desolation brooded over the old 
place, but where was there ever calamity that could sadden 
the heart of a child ? 

The youth passed into the dining room, where food 
was set before him. It was always ready, or prepared 
on short notice for the wayfarer, especially if he wore 
the gray uniform of the Confederate States. Where it 
came from was a mystery to some people, but the master 
of "The Oaks" never thought to inquire. He had been 
accustomed to plenty all his days, and he was not sur- 
prised to find food on his board still. Indeed, amid the 
many troubles that had come upon him he never thought 
about it. The old white-haired hostler still remained true 
to him, so did his wife, so did two or three of the grand- 
children, mostly small. The fertile lands almost without 
tilling would produce something here and there. But 
the aid from this source would by no means have main- 
tained the establishment. For many miles around the 
good people who could spare anything sent in supplies 
to The Oaks to assist in providing for the many rebel 
scouts and couriers who seldom failed to stop there in 
passing to and fro. This the old man knew not. It 
would have galled his pride if he had been informed of 
it. But his daughters knew, and accepted the proffered 
assistance gratefully. It was not charity to them, or to 
their father, but substantial aid to the cause dear to 
them all. 

The dining room was lofty and bare. The massive 
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silver stamped with the family initials, the rare old china 
that had been handed down by those of old ; where were 
these? Partly destroyed, partly stolen, the prized rem- 
nant buried deep in the earth. 

The scout having finished his supper went out to 
the broad portico in front of the building where by this 
time the entire family had gathered. In addition there 
were two not infrequent guests. One was the Methodist 
circuit rider, a little fat, bald-headed man of capacious 
stomach, who could whack the gospel and eat fried 
chicken with the best. He could discuss any question 
with anybody, and if his opponent was intolerant and 
overbearing in his talk — as was the major sometimes — 
he could veer round from his original course and wind 
up on amiable terms with all the world. 

The other visitor seemed to be nobody in particular. 
He was a dried-up dyspeptic specimen of humanity whom 
they called Dr. Shaw. He was perhaps as old as the 
major, but it was impossible to guess within twenty-five 
years of his age. If he was an old man he was quite 
spry and active. If he was a young, or even a middle- 
aged man, his countenance belied his years. He wore 
bumside whiskers, which gave him a queer appearance. 
His head, when out of doors, was covered with a battered 
silk hat, which had presumably in its best days belonged 
to some city dandy. His clothes were of good material, 
but slick from wear, and his patent-leather boots had 
holes in the toes. Altogether you might set him down 
as a decayed gentleman, his conversation and manners 
rather going to strengthen this impression. Round the 
country he was treated everywhere as a sort of poor 
relation. He sometimes rendered valuable aid in cases 
of sickness, and never thought of presenting a bill after- 
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wards. This made him welcome in many houses where 
otherwise he might have received the cold shoulder. 

As soon as the young scout appeared on the portico 
they began on all hands^ to ply him with questions. 

Had Rosencranz surrendered at Chattanooga after the 
drubbing General Bragg gave him, or would he be able 
with his defeated army to make safely his retreat across 
the Tennessee River, and so back to Nashville? Strong 
rebels they all were, grown folks and children, and every 
rumor of defeat and disaster to the Federal cause re- 
ceived ready credence, while all reports damaging to the 
Confederates were scouted at. 

And how were all the dear boys in the trenches get- 
ting on? How was this one, that, and the other? Did 
Charley Kinkead know that his sweatheart in Nashville 
— ^that McGregor girl — was receiving attention from the 
Yankees? This inquiry from one of the ladies. 

"It's a shame she should do such a thing," asserted 
the circuit rider, emphatically. 

"Well, maybe it's the best she can do," said the 
younger daughter, who had been a belle in her day. 
That would alter the case," replied the circuit rider, 
As you say, Mrs. Weston, if it's the best she can do, 
why possibly we should excuse her." 

"Anyhow," said the oldest child, a miss of ten years, 
"the war will be over pretty soon, and our boys will all 
come back. Then our girls will have plenty of nice 
beaus." 

To this with one voice they all agreed. The circuit 
rider demonstrated by unanswerable argument that the 
Yankees had nearly exhausted themselves in their vain 
effort to subjugate the Southern people. The war would 
soon be over. 

"Oh, then, my father will come home," said one of 
the little gfirls. "And my father will come home," said 
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another of the little girls. "And this dear boy will come 
home* and that dear boy will come home/' said one and 
another. "Oh, won't it be a glorious day when the war 
is over and all our dear boys are back at home again?" 

"But my poor boy will never come home again," cried 
the old man in the agony of his soul. And a hush fell 
upon them all. 

The seedy man, known as Dr. Shaw, rose and with- 
drew, goings back toward the rear through the broad 
hall. 

"That man hasn't a soul that he dares to call his 
own," said the circuit rider indignantly, when the doctor 
was out of his hearing. **He's afraid of his shadow. Do 
you know I half doubt his loyalty to our cause. He may 
be a spy in our midst." 

And the circuit rider looked from one to another of 
his hearers, and compressed his lips, and nodded his 
head, as if to impress on their minds what he had said. 

The youthful scout now rose and bidding them all 
adieu, departed through the hall to the spot in the back 
yard where he had left his bay mare standing. As he 
passed out through the rear door Dr. Shaw, who was 
near by, handed him an envelope which he slipped quietly 
into his side pocket. No word passed between the two. 

A little farther off stood the old negro holding the 
mare by the bridle. Beside him lay a sharp-eared yellow 
cur dog, which constituted all his worldly estate. As the 
scout approached, the dog ran up, sniffed his legs, and 
then departed wagging his tail. 

"Now you see dat?" said the old man, proudly. "Ef 
you'd a been a Yankee, Marse Sam, he'd a bit you sho." 

From which one would infer that the epidemic of dis- 
loyalty in this community had spread even to the lower 
animals. 
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When the youth was in the saddle he shook handd 
kindly with the white-haired servant and bade him good- 
by. He had no tip to give him, and the old man knew it. 

The scout now rode forward by the massive old house, 
and under the tall oaks where the leaves were silently 
falling. As he passed into the highway he could hear 
the pleasant voices of those gathered on the portico, and 
could see the dim figure of the old major sitting quietly 
in his large armchair, grieving for his boy who would 
return to The Oaks no more. 

Cantering briskly till he had passed out of sight he 
brought his mare to a halt, and drew from his pocket the 
envelope which the individual called Dr. Shaw had hand- 
ed him. Within was a note to himself addressed to Sam 
Davis, Confederate scout. There was also enclosed a 
sealed letter to another rebel scout whom Davis knew. 

It was growing too dark to read the note addressed 
to himself, and he lit a match to assist him. It read 
thus: 

"Sam Davis, Confederate Scout: 

"Take the enclosed letter tonight to Sergeant Gilles- 
pie, near Pulaski. Meet Bob McEIwayne tomorrow 
morning at sunrise at the Cave Spring, three miles from 
the home of Esquire French. You and he then report 
for duty to Lieutenant Gregory on the Cumberland River 
above Nashville. 

"(Signed.) E. Coleman, 

/'Captain Commanding Scouts." 

The scout lit another match and burned the note to 
ashes. The sealed letter he replaced in his pocket. 

The mare began to frisk as he tightened the reins 
in his hands. "Steady, Dixie, steady," he said ; "we have 
an all-night ride before us." 



CHAPTER III. 

Just as day is beginning to streak the east in the 
rolling hill country the rapid clatter of a horse's hoofs 
is heard on the rocky road. When the animal comes into 
view one sees it is not a horse strictly speaking that is 
waking the early morning echoes, but a stoutly built 
pony of the kind that can gallop his best all day and not 
be afflicted with shortness of breath in the evening. The 
rider, too, is a chunky sort of chap, not very unlike the 
pony in build, but differing from him in appearance, as 
the pony is black, while the rider is not exactly white, 
but rather of the speckled variety of human beings, his 
face being freely splotched with freckles. 

He alights from his pony and scrubs his face thor- 
oughly at a spout spring that runs from a cave near tlie 
road. He bathes his face, and arms, and neck, till they 
all shine, and the freckles become more conspicuous. 
Then he takes his seat on a flat stone to dry off, for he 
has no towel. When the water has stopped trickling 
from his chin he gets down on his all fours and drinks 
like a horse from the spring branch. Having performed 
his ablutions and filled his stomach with fresh, cold water, 
he becomes frisky and cuts a remarkable series of capers 
all by himself in the road and the vicinity. He is indeed 
but a boy. Yesterday playing school games with other 
boys, and now playing soldier in the army of the Con- 
federate States. He is a little chilly, for the morning is 
cool; and a little stiff, for sleeping on the ground will 
have this cflFect, and so, desiring to warm up and grow 
supple, he plays a few fantastic tricks before high heaven 
while the pony, Beeswax, looks on admiringly. As he 
is busily engaged skinning the cat from an overhanging 
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limb, he hears the sound of a horse's feet, and, dropping 
to the ground, he runs for his pistol belt, which he has 
unbuckled and left near the spring. He seizes this, 
hides behind a tree like an Indian, and makes ready to 
put a leaden ball in the newcomer if he is not to his 
liking. 

There is no need for weapons, however, for, as soon 
as horse and horseman come in view he recognizes the 
familiar figure of Sam Davis, and his light-footed bay 
mare, Dixie. 

Now, if Bob McElwayne had not been Bob McEl- 
wayne, he would have stepped forth prcwnptly and greet- 
ed his friend. As it was, he changed his voice and called 
on him sternly to halt and surrender. Beeswax, how- 
ever, gave the game away by coming forward with a 
friendly nicker, and Bob was compelled, his practical 
joke spoiled, to emerge from his hiding place. 

Davis and his mare refreshed themselves also at the 
spring. Just a few minutes the two friends chatted. 
Then they took their way eastward into the hills. 

After an hour's journey they came to the outer gate 
of a farm, and were greeted by the fierce barking of two 
dogs. As at the Fairfax abode, the dogs were pacified 
upon obtaining a look and smell at the intruders. Dogs 
everywhere at this period were the trusted guardians of 
the premises. They were trained to sniff travellers from 
afar, and their loud barking gave warning to people in 
the house. 

A young negro stood vigorously plying his axe at 
the woodpile. In all the farmhouses round about they 
had wide, open fireplaces then, and burned logs of wood 
instead of coal, to create heat. As the two youths rode 
up, with the dogs now bearing friendly company, the 
negro ceased his labor and rested on his axe awhile. 
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When they dismounted he took their horses, and led 
them not to the stable, which was hard by, but some dis- 
tance away from the house into a thicket that completely 
concealed them from view. 

"Hello, Bob." 

Now, a critical inspector might have scanned the 
premises diligently without detecting the source from 
which this salutation came. The fact is, it emanated 
from a damsel who was located in the half-story upper 
room of the log dwelling, and had her eye at a crack m 
the wall. 

"Hello, Patsy," responded Mr. McElwayne, cheer- 
fully. 

"That you, Sam?" 

The youth addressed being rather slow to reply, Mr. 
McElwayne undertook the task for him. 

"That's him. Patsy. And he's been out all night and 
is hungry and wants some fried chicken and hoe cake 
right away. And he's sleepy, sleepy, sleepy, and wants 
to go to bed." 

"Oh!" said Patsy, "is that all?" 

"All for him. Patsy. But he has a friend along 
who also wants breakfast, and is quite particular about 
what is served up to him. After breakfast this friend 
will take a stroll up the road with a certain young lady, 
and the dogs, while Sam has a nap." 

"He will positively do all that, now, will he, Bob.^" 
replied Miss Patsy, who had run down the steps, and 
was now standing in the front door. 

She wasn't a tall girl, nor a short gfirl. She didn't 
have an alabaster brow, nor very, very soulful eyes, ex- 
cept when occasion demanded. Her throat was not like 
the swan, nor could it be truthfully said that, "Her face, 
it was the fairest that e'en the sun shone on." Yet, while 
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she wasn't a beauty, she certainly wasn't an ugly girl. 
Patsy was just a first-class, everyday girl, with no non- 
sense about her. She enjoyed life, and usually made 
those about her enjoy life. She was honest, she was 
sociable, she had red blood in her veins, and she was on 
the square all the time. There are very many such true- 
hearted girls in the world, and if they should all be re- 
moved at one fell swoop, the rest of us would be in a 
dickens of a fix. 

Miss Patsy did not leave the house this morning im- 
mediately after breakfast, for there were domestic duties 
to be discharged, but as soon as these were despatched 
she donned a sunbonnet and wended her way down the 
road to see whether Mr. McElwayne and the two dogs, 
to use a cant phrase, were on to their job. She found 
Bob busy reading a thrilling paper-back novel, with 
the dogs stretched out, fast asleep, beside him. The 
road was narrow and a seldom-traveled one that led 
alone from the outer gate to her home. A squad of the 
enemy's cavalry could only have reached the house by 
this path, and it was therefore customary, when rebels 
were about the premises, to station a single watcher at 
a commanding point to pve warning of the approach of 
a hostile party. Often this watcher was Patsy herself, 
who would be standing innocently on the roadside, 
swinging her sunbonnet in her hand, when galloping 
horsemen clad in blue, approached the outer gate. The 
two dogs, however, would advance on the intruders, and 
assail them with such furious barking as would give 
ample warning to the guests at the house, who, as a rule, 
would skedaddle in double quick time. 

At the approach of the young lady on this occasion, 
Mr. McElwayne laid down his book without the slightest 
reluctance, and displayed by his manner a perfect willing- 
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ness to resign the story he had been reading for the 
pleasure of the lady's society. 

Patsy made believe she was going to pass on by 
without taking notice. 

''Hello," said Bob. 

"Hello," said Patsy. "Is that you, Bob?" 

"Yes, it is me," said Bob. "Who else was you ex- 
pecting?" 

(Now, Bob, of course, should have replied, "Yes, 
it is I," but everybody knows the grossly ungrammatical 
way in which these heathenish Southerners speak; so 
I'm going to quote Bob's language just as it came from 
his lips, without trying to dress it up at all.) 

"Yes, it's me," said Bob. "Who was you expecting?" 

"I was expecting a freckled-face boy and two dogs," 
replied Patsy, "and I've found 'em," and taking her seat 
on the ground she made herself one of the party. 

She seemed to be more pleased at finding the dogs 
than the freckled-face boy, for she at once began to toy 
with one of the former, and to inform him in honeyed 
tones that he was the best dog in the country, and that 
no other dog within the range of her knowledge could 
approach him. She kept this up for some time, and 
seemed to be unmindful of the fact that any other crea- 
ture was present except herself and the dogp. 

Bob looked on for awhile; then he took up the book 
and began to read. He became enthralled in the pages. 

When Patsy g^ew a little tired of the dog's company, 
she turned round and beheld Bob with his eyes glued to 
the book. She snatched the book from his hand, and 
threw it across the road. 

"Ain't you ashamed to be reading a book when there's 
a lady present?'" she inquired. 

3 
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"Ain't you ashamed to be playing with a dog when 
there's a gentleman present?" he rejoined. 

"Where's the gentleman?" 

Mr. McElwayne arose to his full height, a^id pointed 
his forefinger impressively at himself. 

Patsy (humming) : "I never heard you called by that 
name before." 

"Be serious, Patsy," replied Bob, "and view my im- 
posing finger." 

"Shucks! I'm taller than you." 

"Match me, match me !" 

She stood up and matched him, back to back. 

"I'm the tallest, I'm the tallest," she cried. 

"No such thing. It's your high-heeled shoes and that 
top-knot on your head." 

"High-heeled shoes and top-knot out of the way, I'm 
the tallest, and don't you ever deny it again, Bob Mc- 
Elwayne. Don't you ever do it." She turned and shook 
her fist at him. "I'm the best man of the two," she cried. 

"Say, Patsy !" 

"Wh-a-t," rather more softly. 

"I want to talk to you." 

"Do you in fact?" shyly. 

"I've got something on my mind. Patsy." 

"Do you know, Bob, I'm quite surprised to learn you 
have anything on your mind." 

"Oh, now, now, now ! Sit down, Patsy." 

They sat down. The dogs locked on and listened at- 
tentively. They always will when with those who speak 
earnestly. They are trying to g^t the hang of the thing. 

"Patsy, you remember the fight we had at school?" 

"Yes." 

"I was wrong in that. Patsy." 

"Of course you were." 
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"I was a lazy boy at school, Patsy. I missed my 
lessons often. I neglected my opportunities." 

"There's no doubt about it." 

"That was when I was a boy." 

"Yes, and a bad boy." 

"I don't deny it, Patsy. But now I see the error of 
my way. I'm a man. I'm a soldier. I take a serious 
view of life. I've put childish things behind me, Patsy, 
I've put childish things behind me, and — ^ah" — 

"Bob!" 
•Yes." 

'I see what you are coming to. You want to make 
love to me, but I'm not going to permit it. You and I 
ought to understand each other pretty well by this time. 
You and I have had fights, and run footraces at school, 
and I've sat in the room many a time and seen you well 
switched for being stupid. So the idea of our being 
sweethearts now is simply absurd. I couldn't entertain it 
if I tried. I'm speaking plainly to you, Bob, but that's 
the kind of talk you need. Get me off your mind." 

"I can't Patsy." 

"Yes you can. I don't think you bother about me 
much anyway, except when I'm around. I'll be your sis- 
ter." 

"I've got three sisters now, that's a plenty." 

"I'll be your friend." 

"I don't want you for a friend. Patsy. Sam, at the 
house, is my friend, and the only one I need." 

"Well, then, I'll be your grandmother. Let it go at 
that." 

Bob sighed deeply. "For the present. Patsy," he said, 
"we'll let it go at that." 

Patsy seemed a little sorry. She regarded Bob seri- 
ously a few moments, and heslved a gentle sigh. "Yes, 
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Bob," she said, "for the present well let it go at that. 
For the present we must devote all our energies to driv- 
ing the rascally Yankees out of the country. But when 
this cruel war is over, and Johnnie comes marching home, 
why then — ^why then — " 

"What then, Patsy?" 

"ril be the dearest little grandmother any freckled- 
faced boy ever had in the world." 

"You go to the devil." 

She laughed, and laughed. Then she looked serious. 
"I sometimes think we are all headed that way, Bob," 
she answered. "But we'll die game." 

A negro lad came down the road, whistling loudly. 
He whistled to notify them of his approach. He was a 
pretty shrewd lad. 

"You stay here with the dogs, Dave," she said, "and 
we'll walk back to the house." 

"Yes'm." 

When they reached the house Patsy went about her 
business, and Bob was unceremoniously put to bed. He 
had slept fairly well the night before, but he was to 
travel all the following night, so it behooved him to lay 
in a plentiful supply of slumber in advance. For awhile 
he thought of the war, and the Yankees, and of how 
aggravating Patsy was, and then the first thing he knew 
he didn't know anything at all, for he was dead asleep. 

It was well on in the afternoon and Bob was still lying 
flat of his back, with his eyes shut tight, and his mouth 
wide open, when somebody shook him. Now, bear in 
mind he had been sleeping in the leaves of late, and con- 
stantly apprehensive lest the enemy should pounce upon 
him. Finding a hand laid rudely upon him now, he 
rolled out of bed, and grabbed for his pistol. Not find- 
ing it in a second he broke for the window, intending to 
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jump out, though he was in the second story. Somebody 
snatched him back, and, opening his eyes, for the first 
time he beheld the benevolent face of Esquire French 
confronting him. 

"Where — ^where — where's my pistol?" he inquired in 
considerable confusion. 

"There it is over in the comer," said the Squire. "I 
hid it before I laid my hand on you, because I knew you 
were pretty quick on the trigger." 

"Thank you, Uncle Billy," said Bob, fervently. "It 
would have been a dreadful piece of business if I had shot 
you." 

Now, Bob was wondering what Patsy would have 
said and done if he had shot her father. That's why he 
spoke so fervently. Maybe Esquire French suspected 
this, and maybe he didn't. 

"Put on your clothes and come downstairs, Bob," was 
all he said. 

When he had obeyed the injunction, and gone below, 
there was, of course, the table spread. Though fences 
were down, and work stock stolen, and slaves for the 
most part in the camp of the enemy, the Southern peo- 
ple during the Civil War did always manage to scratch 
around in fertile places, and produce food enough for 
themselves and the strangers within their gates, provid- 
ed these latter were of the right stripe. 

After dinner there was a little time for friendly chat, 
with Dave and the dogs at the outer gate. Esquire 
French, too feeble to be off at the war, joined in the 
talk, and proved a good listener as the young folks sang. 
That is. Patsy and Sam sang, but Bob was told to keep 
quiet for the sake of harmony. 

There was a half moon over the tree tops and shedding 
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some light when the boys saddled and mounted their 
horses and prepared to depart. 

The kindly old gentleman wrung the hands of both 
at parting, and counseled them to be prudent, but to do 
their duty. 

"Bob," cried Miss Patsy, "if you meet any of the 
Yankees in the road give them my love." 

"I will if I have time, Patsy," he replied. 

"If you does meet *em, Marse Bob," said Dave, "you 
leave dat pony, and take to de bushes. Dat's my ad- 
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Vice. 



"Thankee, Dave," said Bob. '*I know you're my friend 
by the way you remark me." 

Down the road the two youths clattered. The dogs 
^ould fain have followed, but Dave called them back. 

"Sam is a sweet boy," said Patsy, as she watched 
them departing. 

"He's one of a thousand," asserted the Squire. 

"Marse Bob's all right, too," chimed in Dave. "But dat 
pony gwine to be de ruin of him." 




CHAPTER IV. 

The year 1863 was one of mingled hope and anxiety 
for the men who fought, and the women who prayed, 
for the success of the Confederate cause. The over- 
whelming confidence that followed the early victories of 
the war had passed away ; but the deep despondency that 
characterized the last months of the conflict had not yet 
settled upon them. The star of hope was still shining, 
resolve was unshaken, and faith in the ultimate success 
of the cause was still strong in the hearts of the Southern 
people at this time. 

In Virginia, after each sanguinary combat, the Northern 
hosts had been repulsed and driven back. In the other 
Southern States east of the Mississippi, where the field 
was broader and the odds against us greater, success on 
our part had not been so unvarying. Bowling Green, 
Nashville, Fort Donelson had been evacuated. Retreat 
had followed the battles of Shiloh and Murfreesboro, and 
Middle Tennessee was practically abandoned to the ene- 
my. But it was whispered among the faithful as the Yan- 
kee soldiers advanced southward that they were getting 
farther and farther from the house of their friends, and 
deeper and deeper into a country where even little chil- 
dren greeted them with scowls. Should defeat overtake 
them here, their retreat would be like that of Napoleon's 
from Moscow. Their supplies would be cut off, enemies 
would spring up on every hand, and the boys in the South- 
em army pressing forward with renewed hope and vigor 
would soon turn retreat into disastrous rout. 

On that bloody Sabbath day in 1863 the battle of 
Chickamauga was fought, and won by the Confederates. 
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But General Rosencranz was not driven back across the 
Tennessee River as had been confidently hoped and ex- 
pected. After his defeat, Grant, that bulldog fighter, 
superseded him, and his plans and purpose were a mat- 
ter of anxious enquiry in the mind of General Bragg, 
the Confederate leader. Would he fall back on Nash- 
ville, or would he seek to hold his position for a while, 
reinforce his command, and then strike a blow at the 
rebels in front of him? What was going on in Middle 
Tennessee behind the Federal army, and what did the 
indications there point to? Were supplies and fresh 
troops being hurried forward ? Were fortifications being 
erected, showing a purpose to hold that section perma- 
nently? What was going on in that broad strip of 
country so strongly pro-rebel in sympathy, but now being 
held firmly in the Federal grip ? 

To answer this question was the duty of the Confed- 
erate scouts. 

Broken into small bands, these scouts were here, 
there, ever)rwhere, always under charge of a trusted 
leader. Sometimes they operated singly, sometimes in 
pairs, sometimes the whole command in a body. The en- 
tire population was friendly to them, and this gave them 
a great advantage. They hovered on the flank of the 
enemy, watched his movements, took notes, and sent re- 
ports regularly by couriers to the Confederate command- 
er in Dixie. From the vicinity of Nashville, and other 
points, lines of communication were kept constantly open. 
Active men on good horses were selected as couriers, and 
these traveled principally by night. They did not always 
pursue the same route — that would have attracted too 
much attention — ^but there were certain houses, or secret 
depositories in wood or field, where they always stopped 
for letters directed to loved ones in the army of General 
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Bragg. These couriers for some time crossed the Ten- 
nessee River at Decatur, Ala., and made a wide circuit 
around Grant's army to reach the Confederate force in 
north Georgia. In addition to important public dis- 
patches, they nearly always carried a heavy private mail. 
They were among the most trusted of the scouts, and 
always wore the Confederate uniform. It made the 
service more hazardous, but they thought if captured in 
uniform they could not be treated as spies. How far 
they were right in this conjecture remains to be seen. 

Each of these detached bands had, as stated, a leader, 
but it was essential that one prudent chieftain should 
command the whole. He should direct the movements 
of the different bands, and make reports of th'e general 
situation to the Confederate commander at frequent in- 
tervals. There was such a leader, and he was known in 
both armies as Captain Coleman, chief of Confederate 
scouts for Middle Tennessee. Many stirring tales were 
told of him, and he was usually described as a tall, hand- 
some officer on a powerful horse, who was dashing and 
daring as a leader could be. 

In fact, this trusted Confederate leader was a little, 
insignificant, hard-featured old man, who always wore 
citizen's clothes and went by the name of Dr. Shiw. 
In his official capacity he was known not even to all the 
scouts, but only to a trusted few. In different localities 
certain reliable citizens in active sympathy with the cause 
of the South knew his real name, and the responsible 
position he held, and many good women, young and old, 
were let into the secret. Not one of them ever divulged 
it, and thus the lie was effectually given to the common 
assertion that a woman cannot keep a secret. 

Thus at one and the same time this singular individual 
was known to General Bragg and others as a prominent 
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army officer discharging his duty well in a difficult posi- 
tion, and to most of his daily associates as a weak and 
rather disreputable old chap, unworthy of any kind of 
trust. 

It was a veritable case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 



CHAPTER V. 

It is a rainy night in Nashville. Not a steady down- 
pour, nor a gusty night with the rain driven in sheets, 
but a miserable, chilly drizzle that wets the wayfarer 
through and through, and befogs his path, and obscures 
the lights of his home so that he can hardly find his way 
thither. It is the kind of night to make folks within 
doors stay there, and folks without seek shelter hur- 
riedly, and causes streets that are usually gay at this 
hour to look lonely and deserted as if a pestilence had 
stricken the town. 

Yet the State Capitol of Tennessee, situated high 
up on Capitol Hill, is brilliant with light. From every 
side and angle rays are sent forth that battle valorously 
with the darkness till they are lost in the all pervading 
mist without. It is not a gathering of statesmen to- 
night that brings forth the assemblage one sees flitting 
to and fro across the windows. These, when the Yankee 
hosts advanced on the town, folded their tents like the 
Arabs, and as silently stole away. The rebel Governor 
Harris is now twisting his mustache ferociously in 
Bragg's army and longing anxiously for the day and 
hour when he can once more enter the portals of the 
great building so gayly lit up tonight. On this occasion 
it is the ball of the Federal officers, long heralded, that 
has filled the building with light and life, and if it cannot 

be truthfully said that Nashville's beauty and chivalry 
are gathered there, certain it is that many fair women 
and brave men crowd the aisles and offices, and trip the 
light fantastic toe on the floor of the wide Hall of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The officers, of course, are uniformed in blue, and the 
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flags displayed everywhere are the flags of the Govern- 
ment at Washington. Many of the haughty belles of the 
town are conspicuously absent on this account, and not a 
few of those present sigh for the days not long departed 
when the officers were uniformed in gray and the stars 
and bars of the Confederacy decked the halls on festive 
occasions. One cannot always have things to suit ex- 
actly in this little world, however, and if gallants in 
gray cannot be found to play the agfreeable to charming 
belles, why, for a season at least, gallants in blue must 
suffice. So thought a few of the city's fair ones ; but the 
gfreat majority — and they of the elite of the town — re- 
mained severely away. "We'll have nothing to do with 
these despised Yankees," they cried to each other — and 
not under their breath, either. "The back of our hands 
to them forever and a day. We'll keep our hearts warm 
and true for the dear Dixie lads, and if we die old maids, 
why, we can't help it, that's all." 

Miss Marion McGregor was not one of those sketched 
in the last paragraph. She certainly was among the 
elite of the city, for she was cultured, attractive and 
wealthy, but she was not one of the scornful kind. She 
had been gracious to all from infancy, and it is needless 
to add, the world had smiled on her in return. Her father 
was an old Scotchman who had accumulated a fortune in 
Tennessee, and who dearly loved his daughter and his 
dollars. Her mother was dead, and Marion had been 
accustomed to having her own way almost from infancy. 
Now and then the old man would get crusty, but a fond 
pat or two, and a kiss, would fetch him round all right. 

When the war between the States broke out, and 
Nashville was all ablaze with excitement, and the fife and 
drum were heard in the streets, and gray was the regu- 
lation color, then Miss McGregor was in her element. 
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and in her glory. At all proper hours she was on the 
drill grounds, or in the camps, encouraging the Johnny 
Rebs with honeyed words and gracious smiles, and re- 
ceiving in return soldierly salutes, and attentions galore. 
How handsome all these Nashville boys were in their 
uniforms of gray! As for Charley Kinkead, he was just 
splendid! She always did like Charley. Everybody 
knew that. Her father had frowned on him because 
he was just a poor young lawyer, with no clients and no 
prospects ahead, except the prospect of starvation — 
that's what her amiable parent was wont to say. But 
now Charley, with his tall, spare figure, and agreeable 
manners was somebody. He was a lieutenant in the 
armies of the Confederate States of America. That's 
what he was. And he was just splendid, besides. 

So it went with a rub-a-dub-dub, and a rat-tat-tat, 
and all the girls were aquiver with excitement, and 
patriotism, and Marion was foremost among them. With 
all her heart, and all her soul, and all her mind she 
espoused the cause of the South, and her animosity to- 
ward the Yankees was fierce and undying. At least, 
she thought it was. 

But the sad day came when the despised Yankees 
marched into town, and the beloved gray jackets 
marched out. All the fun was over, and patriotism now 
must be kept bottled and hid away in a secret place. 
The dull days followed each other in melancholy pro- 
cession, and there was nothing for a bright young girl to 
do but hold her hands, and mope, and wonder if things 
wouldn't change for the better after awhile. For 
Marion that state of affairs was intolerable. She had not 
been accustomed to it. All her life had been one ex- 
hilarating experience after another. Her soul had to be 
fed with fresh manna every morning. 
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She picked up a bright little newsboy about the town, 
mounted him on one of her father's horses, and galloped 
here and there about the town^ and along the near-by 
country roads. She managed her own spirited steed 
well, sat erect in the saddle, and in her tight-fitting 
habit and riding skirt was a figure to attract attention 
anywhere. When she met the Yankees, especially the 
good-looking officers, she elevated her head, assumed a 
marble countenance, and appeared to be searching for 
the moon in the sky. Nevertheless, she knew they were 
admiring her, and she felt a little gratified at this, for 
she had reached the point where small favors were thank- 
fully received. Once or twice she was strongly tempted 
to drop her whip, and see one of them spring for it, and 
smile, and say, "Thank you," when it was returned to 
her. But she knew this never would do, so she resisted 
the temptation. 

She wasted her sweetness — a good deal of it— on the 
newsboy, who was a bright little fellow. The lad, of 
course, reciprocated by falling desperately in love with 
her, and that was pleasing, but somehow he didn't exactly 
fill the bill. 

The Grood Book tells us it is more blessed to give than 
receive. This is doubtless true, but then how can a body 
be always giving unless one occasionally receives some- 
thing? The sweetest souls, as the sweetest flowers, blos- 
som in the sunshine and wither in the shade. 

The old town was dull, dull, dull ; and Marion, in spite 
of herself, was growing dull and listless— 4io, it was not 
in her nature to be listless. She was growing desperate. 
"If something doesn't happen pretty soon," she said to 
herself, "I will set the town afire." 

One day her father came to her with a serious face. 
"Marion," he said, "I know how you girls feel toward 
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the Union soldiers, but it stands me in hand to keep 
their good-will while they are here. So I have invited 
two or three of them out to dinner tomorrow, and I 
hope you'll treat them civilly while they are here. Major 
Hampton is of an old New York family, and my broker 
there has written and asked me to show him some 
courtesy. So please be polite. It is greatly to my in- 
terest that you should be." 

Now, Marion had learned of this Major Hampton, 
and she had seen him quite distinctly once or twice when 
ihe was galloping by with her head elevated, searching 
for the moon in the sky. She had fancied, too, if she did 
drop her riding whip, it would be nice to have him spring 
forward and pick it up. He was a tall and slender young 
man, in figure somewhat like Charley Kinkead. 

So Marion promised her father not to be rude on the 
following day, as he desired she should treat his guests 
civilly. She honestly thought she was making a sacrifice 
when she gave this promise, though she knew at the 
same time she wasn't. 

The dinner came oflF next day, and, needless to say, 
was perfect in all its details. Marion presided with 
great dignity at the head of the table, and her father at 
the foot. The conversation touched on all subjects ex- 
cept the war that was then raging in the country. 
Major Hampton was formally polite, and at the same 
time agreeable. He was accustomed, she could see, to 
good society. After dinner came the cigars, and Marion 
withdrew. She did not come down to bid them good- 
bye, though she was strongly tempted to do so. 

Next day the society girls in the old town had some- 
thing to talk about. Marion McGregor had invited a 
Yankee officer out to dinner. Nothing more than might 
have been expected. As for the fair critics, it would 
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have been a particularly cold day when one of them dis- 
graced herself by speaking to a Yankee. 

In a day or two her friends began to drop in; her 
sincere friends, you know. They heard this damag- 
ing report, but had denied it. They knew it could not be 
true. 

Marion explained, went into detail, amplified her ex- 
plantation. But it wasn't satisfactory. Her friends were 
very sorry. They wouldn't have thought it. She should 
have done this or that — ^anything else but what she had 
done. 

Then Marion grew indignant, and said it was no- 
body's business but hers ; which, perhaps, was true. That 
afternoon when she rode out with the newsboy she 
passed the Major, and a group of Federal officers, on 
the street. She gave him a slight nod of recognition, 
and accidently dropped her riding whip. He sprang 
forward, picked it up, and restored it to her. Marion 
said, ''Thank you ;" and blushed a little, and gave him a 
very timid glance. 

Miss Somebody was driving by at the time in her 

carriage, and observed the maneuver. Then the old 

town was scandalized. Marion McGregor was flirting 
with that Yankee ! 

Then came the invitation to the officers' ball at the 
State Capitol. She asked her father if she should attend. 
Yes, yes, by all means ; it would help him in his business. 

So Marion took her French maid and attended the 
ball. She knew an explosion would follow next day, 
but she rather liked the prospect ahead. She would snap 
her fingers at all of them. Her veins tingled with new 
life. The major would fain have been her escort, but 
she demurred. He met her, however, at the south en- 
trance, when Tom, her driver, and his faithful team had 
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climbed the hill and halted there. He escorted her into 
the ballroom a few minutes later. When they entered, 
you may depend upon it, there was a buzz, a buzz, a buzz. 
Handsome girls were there in plenty, mostly from other 
cities, friends, relatives, sweethearts of the officers. A 
few from Nashville, who had gone in fear and trembling, 
and who, upon arrival, looked about anxiously to see 
who else of their set was present. Now, here was the 
old Scotchman's daughter, the arch rebel, leaning on the 
arm of a Yankee officer, and looking radiant. 

Flute, violin, bassoon. 'Round and 'round they whirled 
in the dreamy waltz. Soft eyes spake love to eyes that 
spake again, and all went merry as a marriage bell. 

"Tho thoon over," she says, regretfully, when the 
music ceases. A lisp, not the least affected, was among 
her many attractions, and there was, too, in her articu- 
lation just a famt reminder of her father's Scotch accent. 

"Oh! major, thith ith tho kind of you," a moment 
later, when he brings her a glass of water. "Tho kind 
of you," and she lifts her eyes gratefully to him. A 
glass of water; 'twas but a simple courtesy. But — from 
him — from him! 

The major bows stiffly. All army officers make a 
point of bowing stiffly. "Don't mention it," he replies. 
And again he assumes a very erect position, and twirls 
his waxed mustache. The girl evidently admires him, he 
says to himself. A glass of water ; 'twas but a common 
courtesy; but from him, from him! He smiles com- 
placently, and lifts his eyes to the ceiling so that she 
may for a moment behold his countenance unabashed. 
Vanitas vanitatum — ^All is vanity, sayeth the preacher. 

Miss McGregor had a most delightful time at the 
officers' ball. She so declared many times, and it was 
evident she was telling the truth. She was fond of 
5 
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society. All attractive girls are. For the last year 
she had been crossing a desert, and now here was an 
oasis. On with the dance, let joy be unconfined ! What 
will the town folks say tomorrow? Who cares? Not 
she. She was radiant, she was happy, she was defiant. 

Her soul beams in her eyes. She is in every dance. 
At every pause the gay gallants throng about her. The 
other girls, many of them strangers, begin to look 
askance. They view her with a critic's eye. What can 
the men see in her to admire? She lacks beauty, and 
grace, and on the whole, is quite an ordinary sort of 
person ; not to be compared with this or that other win- 
some girl in the room. Marion takes it all in, is secretly 
pleased, and laughs at them in her sleeve. Triumph is 
sweet to the warrior, the statesman, but to the belle on 
the ballroom floor it is sweetest of all. 

The major would fain have monopolized her society, 
but she was not a bird so easily caught. She gave him 
a litttle more than his share in the dances, and as she was 
whirling aroimd the room with some other bewhiskered 
officer she would always greet him with a smile as she 
passed. Sometimes she would flit by and then look back 
at him and smile. She evidently could not resist the 
temptation. It grew to be quite amusing. Of course, 
his vanity was flattered. Men are usually human, and 
the major was quite human. 

But pleasures are like poppies spread. The famous 
ball on Capitol Hill is over. In the wee sma' hours, 
and in the mist and the rain, the carriages are lined up 
in front of the four entrances to the great building. 
The beaus and belles are taking seats therein, the latter 
so wrapped up you can hardly see the tips of their noses. 
Low on the sand and loud on the stones the last wheel 
echoes away. 
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The major accompanies Miss McGregor to her car- 
riage. Within sits the French maid, prim, precise, and 
perpendicular. She is a model of deportment, and is one 
who sees nothing, and sees everything. 

As the young lady steps within, the major gives her 
hand a fervent squeeze. Is this a timid pressure he re- 
ceives in return ? It is a chilly night. Perhaps an invol- 
untary shiver passing through her frame causes her hand 
to contract. It is often so. And the faint smile that plays 
about her lips, and that soft glance which searches the 
depths of his soul. Why does he tremble as he holds her 
finger tips? 

In a pleading tone he asks : 
"May I call tomorrow night?" 
"Only too happy." 

They are gone. The coachman on his lofty perch, 
the snorting horses, the heavy carriage, the maid and 
the mistress within — they are gone. The jaws of dark- 
ness do devour them up. 

The major stood looking after them as the carriage 
whirled down the hill. He folded his arms and stood 
erect in the drizzling rain. Even in seclusion he was a 
military man. That girl, oh; that girl. She certainly 
was not like other girls. 

A little later, in his own apartment, he lay out- 
stretched upon his couch and peered through the dark- 
ness at the ceiling overhead. That girl, that girl ! What 
a sweet, innocent, captivating sort of girl she was. What 
a mystifying sort of girl she was. She was desperately 
smitten. Anybody could tell that. On the ballroom 
floor how hard she tried not to look at him as she 
whirled by. But she couldn't help it; she just couldn't 
help it. And the old man did have money, so everybody 
said. And out at the carriage door how timidly she 
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tried to withdraw her hand from his. And oh! that 
sweet ghost of a smile that played about her lips, and 
that warm, soul-thrilling glance of hers. It was the 
kind of a glance,- you see, that lingered after the g^rl 
was gone. Oh! that captivated, captivating, mystifying 
girl. And the old man did have money, no doubt about 
that. 

And slumber took him by the hand, and led him to 
the land of dreams. 

And Marion McGregor, when she reached home, ran 
lightly up the stair singing the snatch of a song. She 
stood before her mirror as she disrobed, and smiled a 
broad, honest smile. Then she laughed outright. Why 
did this girl laugh as she looked in the glass Let «onie 
other girl answer. She hopped into bed, and tucked the 
cover snugly about her. It was chilly. She left a little 
breathing hole for her nose, and mouth, drew her knees 
up alarmingly close to her chin, and fell asleep. 

For she had a quiet conscience. 



CHAPTER VI. 

One — ^two — ^thrce — four — ^five. 

So went the strokes of a clock in the misty dawn, up 
somewhere in a far away steeple. 

Miss Marion McGregor did not hear these strokes, 
for she was snug in bed, and dead asleep, with her chin 
and her knees still in affectionate proximity. 

But an old woman out in the street heard them, and 
stopped to count the strokes as they came deliberately 
from the far away steeple. 

It was five o'clock and still an hour before day on this 
chilly November morning. The old woman's face and 
figure could not be plainly discerned in the dim and un- 
certain light, but in fact she was a tall, old creature, wear- 
ing a man's overcoat and a man's soft hat. She had never 
been handsome; and age, and a life of care and labor, 
had gotten in their work on her, until now her features 
were hard and forbidding. Her figure was rough and un- 
gainly; her movements stiff, though she went forward 
with great strides. Her voice was coarse for a woman's 
with bad breaks in it when the tone was elevated. Alto- 
gether, she was an old woman out of whom one would 
say, all sentiment had been washed long ago, and who 
had now degenerated into a mere plodding beast of bur- 
den. 

And yet she wasn't that kind of an old woman at all. 
She loved flowers and all beautiful things, and was as 
kindly an old soul as ever blessed God for the joy of liv- 
ing. 

Trudging along ahead of her on this chilly morning 
was a little donkey attached to a cart. The donkey, be- 
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sides being insignificant of stature, was unshapely and 
shaggy, and was neither gray, brown, black nor any 
other particular color. He staggered along now with his 
head hung down in dejected fashion, and swaying from 
side to side as if he were drunk, or as if he had been 
roused too early, and was now completing his nap. 

The old woman rented a little place a few miles out 
from the city, and was a market gardener in a small way. 
Of late she had come to be a dealer in apple pies of the 
variety known as flapjacks or turnovers, having found 
a.new class of customers for these delicacies. These new 
customers were the Federal soldiers encamped in and 
about the city, who had not been accustomed to these 
cookies in their own foreign country. General Lovell 
Rousseau, the Federal commander at Nashville, had been 
among the first to patronize her, and had built up a nice 
trade for her among his men. He was a Kentuckian bv 
birth and education, and was, therefore, handsome and 
gallant, and naturally partial to flapjacks and women. 

"Who comes there?" challenged one of the outposts 
as the old woman and the donkey trudged along. 

"Ask me no questions, I'll tell ye no lies. 
Give me some apples. Til make ye some pies." 

replied the old woman, gayly. 

"Pass in, Aunt Betsy," responded the sentinel, who 
had general orders to admit her at any hour of the day 
or night. 

"What makes you travel so early?" inquired the sen- 
tinel, as she passed him. "You're an hour ahead of the 
other marketers." 

"The early bird catches the worm," she answered. 

As she trudged on into the city during the still hour 
preceding daylight, the truth of her last remark seemed 
to be verified. She passed a spot on her way where an 
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underground culvert crossed the street. It was not 
visible at night, and neither the inlet nor outlet was 
noticed by one person in a hundred in the daytime. As 
the donkey and cart went on, the old woman suddenly 
left the street, and going a few feet to the right laid flat 
down on the ground and thrust her arm as far as she 
could into this culvert. She soon drew therefrom a small 
tin box, and raising the top she extracted a half dozen or 
more letters. These she deposited quickly in a black 
reticule she had drawn from her bosom, and after re- 
placing the box in its place of hiding she rose to her 
feet and returned to the street. It was all the work of a 
minute or two. 

"Come along, Dan'l, we're most thar. Come right 
along, now," she cried as she trudged atfer the cart. At 
the same time she whirled the thong of her whip vigor- 
ously over her head, and gave it a sharp crack that 
sounded almost like the report of a pistol. 

The little donkey seemed to be neither encouraged, 
nor discouraged, by these demonstrations. He trudged 
along as do many dull human beings on this earth, taking 
no special interest in his present surroundings, and utter- 
ly indifferent as to what might befall him in future. 

The old woman, however, was in high good-humor 
this morning, and out of the abundance of her heart her 
mouth spake cheerily. 

"Come right along, Dan'l. Come right along. It 
ain't so mighty fur now. We'll g^t thar presently." 

Presently, sure enough, the little donkey reached the 
old square of the town wherein was the courthouse, and 
the market house, and much vacant ground for hucksters 
and purchasers. The donkey did not need to be guided 
on his journey thither, but turned this way and that 
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without admonition, and drew up finally at his accus- 
tomed place without order to halt. 

The old woman unhitched him, speedily tied him to 
a wheel of the cart, and gave him an armful of fresh hay 
which she had brought along. Then she took out a skil- 
let, and coffeepot, and a few sticks of wood, and began 
making arrangements for breakfast. Soon a brisk fire 
was blazing by the cart. Coffee was boiling in the pot, 
and meat frying in the skillet, emitting an appetizing 

odor. Day was now streaking the eastern hills, and the 
square filling up with people. 

The old woman walked about a little, and bantered the 
early comers, watching the coffeepot the while. When 
breakfast was ready she went to the cart, leaned over, 
and lifted gently therefrom a struggling object that pro- 
tested a while, and on being lowered to the earth opened 
its eyes wide, and stared at her blankly. 

It was a little boy, and, one could see at a glance, a 
deformed little boy, who could not stand on his legs 
without being supported. He batted his eyes at the old 
woman as she held him up by the shoulders, and finally 
recognized her; then he grinned. 

"Arc we there already, Granny?" he asked huskily. 

She raised him in her strong arms and gave him a 
kiss. 

"We're here already, Benny boy," she said. "And 
you've slept like a log all the way. You've slept just like 
a log all the way." 

"Granny," said the little boy, as she held him in her 
arms, "I tell you what. I believe Dan'I knows I'm in the 
cart, for he walks along just as steady, and don't never 
run away, nor kick, nor nothin'." 

The old woman laughed heartily — she laughed hilari- 
ously. 
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"The idea of Dan'l running away, or kicking!" she 
cried. "Just the idea of that !" 

Then she repeated the bright saying of the chili to 
two or three others who had gathered around to hear 
what the fun was. They laughed, too, and the child 
joined in with them when he found he had submitted 
a bright remark. The old woman reached over in the 
cart and brought forth two strong, but slender crutches. 

Run along now," she said, handing them to the child. 
Run along to the spout, and wash your face. Breakfast 
is ready." 

He disappeared with wonderful speed, making his 
crutches almost fly. Soon he came back with his face wet 
and shinning, and she wiped it with a towel. 

Then she sat the child in the cart, and stood beside 
him while they had breakfast. Coffee, meat and bread, 
and an apple pie each. Wasn't that a breakfast for a 
king? 

But before they began she and the child bowed their 
heads reverently and she asked a blessing. She did not 
know that she and the little boy were but manifestations 
of a persistent energy that pervades the universe and was 
then welling up in them as consciousness. She was a 
very ignorant old woman, and had never even heard tell 
of such matters. 

The little boy called her "Granny," but the truth was 
she was no kin to the child at all. You see. Aunt Betsy, 
in her hard and narrow life, had had her romance. When 
she was young and gay, a great, rough fellow came a 
courting her, and they married. They might have been 
very happy, though they were very poor, but the fellow 
was of evil disposition, and liquor made a brute of him. 
He spent in dissipation the money she willingly earned 
for him by the sweat of her brow. She would have been 
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thankful if he had only given her now and then a kind 
word, but, in return for her constant effort to please him, 
she rece i ved nothing but fault-finding and abuse. Thus 
it went on for years, he the cruel master, she the patient 
drudge. Finally, in a drunken spree, he laid down his 
worthless life, and the poor woman was disconsolate. 
She hung her head in sorrow, and shed honest tears, and 
would not be comforted. Now that he was gone, you see, 
there was nobody left in the world to fuss at her and beat 
her. 

After a long time somebody advised her to go to the 
orphan's home in town and get a little boy and adopt 
him. The child, they said, would be company for her, 
and as he grew older would be a help to her. She was 
pleased with the idea, and went to the orphan's home. A 
bright little boy of five or six years was what she wanted. 
She had pictured it all out in her own mind. The boy 
would run and skip and jump and make a racket like 
other boys. Sometimes he would be rude and disobedi- 
ent, and then she would switch him well. The neighbors 
had all said she must be firm with him and she was re- 
solved to be. 

So Aunt Betsy went to the orphan's home and looked 
around in search of her boy. As she passed into the 
waiting room she saw a pale-faced child sitting up in a 
rough box-cradle, who looked at her with his large eyes 
and said nothing. He looked at her, she thought, rather 
pleadingly, and followed her with his eyes till she had 
left the room. 

The attendant explained, when they were out of the 
room, that this child was now about three years old, and 
could not walk, being a cripple. He was an orphan, and 
had been at the home nearly all his life. He was a bright 
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little fellow, and very grateful for any attention shown 
him, but, of course, nobody wanted him. 

Aunt Betsy went out and looked at some other boys. 
She saw them hop, and skip, and run, and was half in- 
clined to close the trade at once for some bright little 
fellow, but could hardly make up her mind which among 
them all to choose. Then she went upstairs to the study 
hall to look at some other little fellows in the kindergar- 
ten class. As she passed again through the reception 
room the pale child in the box-cradle followed her close- 
ly with his large eyes, but said nothing. It seemed to 
Aunt Betsy his large eyes followed her beseeching- 
ly, and her conscience smote her a little for pass- 
ing him by unheeded. But Aunt Betsy knew herself, 
and was afraid to trust herself, so she went on her way 
stoutly upstairs. 

In the kindergarten room there were several mighty 
cute little chaps, and Aunt Betsy, for the life of her. 
couldn't make up her mind which was the cutest little 
chap among them all. So she said to the attendant she 
would just go back into the reception room and study 
over the matter. 

And Aunt Betsy went back into the reception room, 
and took her seat in a low rocking-chair, and began look- 
ing steadily out of the window, and thinking of all the 
little boys she had lately inspected. And it came to pass 
as she was revolving the weighty matter in her mind that 
she accidently turned her head, and there was the little 
boy in the box-cradle looking at her with his large eyes, 
it seemed to Aunt Betsy this time, almost imploringly. 

Then the old woman arose, and took the little crippled 
boy from the cradle, and folded him tenderly in her arms, 
and said to the astonished attendant : 
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"Here's my child. And I believe the good Lord sont 
me for him." 

And that's just the way Aunt Betsy and little Benny 
got acquainted. 

It was rather late in the forenoon when they hitched 
Dan'l to the cart again, and advanced on the Federal en- 
campment in the suburbs of the town. They had made 
a few sales to hucksters and others down in the city, 
but here was their emporium of trade. As they advanced 
along the lanes between the tents the old woman made 
proclamation in a high key, dropping into poetry — ^to 
which she was partial — for the purpose of arousing cus- 
tomers. 

"Ask me no questions, I'll tell ye no lies, 
Give me some apples, I'll make ye some pies." 

She and little Bennie were well known, and always 
welcome about the camp. When she reached her usual 
halting place, Dan'l stopped here, too, of his own accord, 
and was again unhitched and tied to the wheel of the cart. 
Again Aunt Betsy made strenuous proclamation in rhyme, 
at the same time notifying all interested parties that she 
was not doing a credit business. 

"Them that has money come up and buy ; 
Them that is busted stand off and cry." 

They did not stand off and cry, however, but even 
the impecunious came promptly forward and displayed 
deep interest in the brisk trading that was soon going on. 
They had their gibes and jests, as soldiers always will, 
whether they were blue jackets or g^ay, for, be it said in 
passing, that, though war is a dreadful profession, the 
most light-hearted creature on earth is your soldier. Some 
of those around the cart belittled the pies, declaring Aunt 
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Betsy had used refuse apples, and shortened the pie 
crust with rancid butter. Others did not disparage the 
articles for sale, but earnestly besought credit, avowing 
that, while short of funds at the moment, large sums of 
money would be coming in next week to replenish their 
exchequers. 

To all this the old woman replied in good humor, giv- 
ing, as the saying is, a Roland for an Oliver in each in- 
stance. The child generally took things more seriously, 
declaring of his personal knowledge that the pies were all 
right, and no inferior material was allowed to go in 
them. On the credit question he sometimes put in a 
word on behalf of the applicant, for it seemed to him a 
great hardship that one's stomach should be clamoring 
for nourishment when money in abundance would be 
coming to him next week. 

It was marvelous on this occasion how many pies 
Dan'l had hauled to market, and what a capacious re- 
ceptable for such commodities the cart was. Several 
times when it seemed certain the last pies had been 
brought forth, more wopM be produced from some odd 
comer, or some deeper bottom than had yet been dis- 
covered. 

Once or twice, when business was slack, Aunt Betsy 
filled a basket with pies, and with this on her arm me- 
andered through the camp, making her approach known 
by loudly proclaiming her wares in rhyme. On such oc- 
casions the cart was left in charge of little Bennie, and 
he was kept busy driving back the enemy, who made des- 
perate attacks on his supplies. One long-legged fellow 
now and then would lift him from his seat on the cart, 
and gallop all about the camp with the little boy perched 
on his shoulders. Before starting on such excursions, 
they would place the cart and contents in charge of one 
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of the very fellows who had just been trying to loot it. 
Nothing was ever lost by this display of confidence, for, 
again it may be remarked in passing, that most anybody 
will be honest if trusted, and most anybody will steal if 
distrusted. 

The old woman, returning to the cart, would proba- 
bly observe the long-legged soldier playing horse with 
little Bennie on his back, and if so, she would hide be- 
hind a tree, and jump at the horse as he galloped gaily 
by. Such conduct, of course, would frighten him, and 
he would cut such capers as would put a four-legged 
animal to shame. At this the shrill laugh of little Bennie 
would ring merrily over the camp, and the old woman 
would laugh, too, fit to kill herself. Indeed, a kindly 
old body was she, and nobody could know her very well 
without noting the good points about her. 

But there was one thing about which this old woman 
was just as sly and deceitful as she could be. She never 
did tell anybody about that black reticule she kept safe- 
ly pinned away in her bosom, and none of the Yankee 
soldiers who traded with her and frolicked with her ever 
suspected that she kept a black reticule safely pinned 
away in her bosom. 

You see. Aunt Betsy was, so to speak, in the mail 
service of the Confederate States of America. She was 
a sort of rural route agent, and was thus the advance 
courier of all the rural route agents that have since over- 
spread the land. When she darted from the highway 
before day in the morning and abstracted letters from the 
tin box hidden in the culvert, it was her duty to take those 
letters to another secret spot beyond the limits of the 
town and there deposit them. Who placed them in the 
tin box in the culvert she did not know. By whose hand 
they were removed from the spot where she left them 
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she did not know, except that it was by some one connect- 
ed with the scout line who would see that they were for- 
warded promptly to destination. The old woman was 
glad to thus aid in establishing communication between 
loving hearts irt the city and the boys m the trenches in 
Dixie. As for the Yankee soldiers who bought pies of 
her, it was none of their business. She was not bound to 
tell them everything she knew. So she kept the black 
reticule safely pinned away while she jollied and traded 
with those who would have been compelled to arrest her 
had they known the business she was at. 

"Them that has money, come up and buy ; 
Them that is busted, stand off and cry." 

After so long a time the cart is empty, and the last 
pie has found a purchaser. Little Bennie parts with re- 
gret from the long-legged man and his numerous friends 
in camp. And so does Aunt Betsy, for, while she is an 
out-and-out rebel, her untutored soul is large enough to 
embrace sympathetically all human creatures, and most 
of the dumb animals. She pops her whip now vigorously, 
gives Dan'l a word of cheer to brace him up, bids kindly 
farewell to the congenial foe, and she and little Bennie 
and Dan'l are off with the empty cart. 

As they plod homeward at the swift gait of possibly 
three miles an hour it comes to pass that after awhile 
they are down in the city through which they must jour- 
ney. On the streets are many soldiers wearing uniforms 
of the wrong color, and many who are strangers and 
many homefolks whom she knows, and not a few nice 
young ladies gallivanting around as g^rls will whenever 
there is a crowd. Presently she runs upon Miss Marion 
McGregor standing on a street comer chatting merrily 
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with a Yankee officer. Marion, when she saw the old wo • 
man, hailed her in friendly fashion. 

"Hello, Aunt Betthy," she cried. 

The old woman bowed stiffly. Then she did a very 
peculiar thing. She lifted her long, withered forefinger 
and laid it deliberately against her nose. She was look- 
ing in another direction when she executed this maneu- 
ver. When she had gone about a half square farther, she 
brought Dan'i to a halt. 

Presently up comes Miss McGregor, a little flustered. 

"You have one for me. Aunt Betthy." 

"Yes," said the old woman, and ^he hands the girl a 
letter which she has abstracted from a reticule — ^not the 
black reticule, that was for outgoing mail ; but a green 
reticule which she kept secreted elsewhere about her per- 
son, and which contained letters from the outside to her 
friends in the city. How many other reticules she car- 
ried containing treasonable correspondence, the author 
is not in a position to state. 

"Now," said the old woman, when Marion had taken 
the letter eagerly from; her hand, "don't you git mad at 
what I'm gwine to say. You stop flirting with them Yan- 
kees. 

Why, Aunt Betthy," replied Marion, innocently. 
You thell pies to 'em, and have your fun with 'em, too. 
I've caught you at it." 

At this unexpected reply, the old woman was some- 
what disconcerted. But the little boy came to her relief. 

"We have to sell pies to 'em," he remarked to Marion, 
gravely, "but you don't have to let 'em wait on you." 

At this Marion laughed good naturedly. She laughed 
merrily as she walked off down the street. But somehow 
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— 9omdiow — somehow that laugh did not have just ex- 
actly the right ring to it 

"She's all right/' said the old woman, looking after 
her kindly. "She's the right stripe, and time will show 
it. Come up, Dan'l !" 

6 



CHAPTER VII. 

Up in the bend of the Cumberland River, a little way 
above Nashville, there is a hollow tree. It is a sycamore 
tree, and ten feet or so above the ground there is a wood- 
pecker's hole; at least, there was a woodpecker's hole 
until the incumbents were unceremoniously ejected a 
short time ago. Now their former abode is used as a 
mail box for letters and papers destined for the Confed- 
erate States of America. The hole in the sycamore is not 
deep— as the woodpeckers discovered before they fixed 
their abode there — and all one has to do to receive or de- 
posit mail is to climb the tree and thrust the arm in up 
to the elbow. The tree is not on the roadside, but in a 
seldom-visited wood, and one passing would hardly sus- 
pect that a post office was kept in its trunk. The ground 
about is hard and rocky, and it is the custom of those 
visiting the post office to travel lightly, and leave no 
tracks. 

On a frosty morning in November a youth ap- 
proached this woodland post office very cautiously. He 
was a freckled-faced youngster of chunky build, and wore 
an old, dilapidated slouch hat on his head, and yarn mit- 
tens on his hands. Reaching the sycamore, he deposited 
both the hat and the mittens on the ground and ascended 
it with the agility of a squirrel. He first inserted his 
hand and arm in the woodpecker's hole, and drew there- 
from several letters, which he thrust in his pocket. Then 
from another pocket he drew a small rag doll baby he 
had procured somewhere, and squeezed this into the 
opening and on the side of the cavity, to appall the male 
and female woodpeckers, who had displayed a disposi- 
tion to return and claim their own. In doing tins he was 
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compelled to so arrange, that the by no means pleasing 
face of the doll baby would be gazing out at the hole, 
should the woodpeckers seek to enter, and at the same 
time space enough would be left in the cavity for the 
reception of the mail. While engaged in the execution 
of this neat job, Mr. McElwayne — for it was that cheer- 
ful youngster — sat astride a limb just below the hole, 
so that his task might be performed with ease and dis- 
patch. When he had finished, he surveyed the surround- 
ing country for a while, and then drew the mail from his 
pocket, and began to critically inspect it, piece by piece. 

"This is a gal's letter," said Mr. McElwayne, hold- 
ing up one of the documents and soliloquizing. "You 
can bet your sweet life on that. It's to a fellow in old 
Bragg's army, and maybe he'll be glad to get it, and may- 
be he won't. Don't it smell good, and ain't this a daisy 
handwriting? I wonder why the gals won't never write 
me no such letters as " 

"Hello," ejaculated a deep voice from almost under 
the tree. Mr. McElwayne, to save the trouble of sliding 
down the tree, just turned all holts loose and dropped to 
the ground. He did not stop when he hit the ground to 
pick up his hat or mittens, but ran, bent nearly double, 
with all the speed his comparatively short legs could put 
forth. 

"Ha-ha-ha," cried the voice behind him. "He-he-he; 
Oh, ho-ho-ho." 

"Who in the devil are you?" demanded Mr. McEl- 
wayne, turning and looking in the direction from which 
the sounds came. 

"Ho-ho-ho; ha-ha-ha; hc-he-he!" 

The youth pointed his pistol in the direction of the 
unmannerly intruder, and was about to pull the trigger 
when he reflected that the report mig^t bring others to 
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the scene of action whom he did not care to meet, and 
that probably the merry stranger anyway might be some 
harmless lunatic, instead of a dangerous foeman. 

He however kept the muzzle of his weapon toward 
the intruder, with his finger on the trigger, and, crouch- 
ing low, awaited further developments. 

"Run from a 'ooman, a poor lone 'ooman, and you 
claim to be a soldier ! Well, if the balance of 'em is like 
you, old Bragg had just as well surrender right now." 

Peeping more carefully through the intervening dis- 
tance, and the early morning fog, Bob discovered that 
the speaker, though very tall, and with a somewhat mas- 
culine voice, was indeed a woman, or at least was clad 
in feminine apparel. 

"Come and git your gloves and hat, sonny. I wa'nt 
agwine to hurt ye." 

"W-h-a-a-t are you doing under that tree?" inquired 
Bob, with as much resentment as he could muster up 
under the rather embarrassing circumstances. 

"It ain't none of your tree. Come and git your hat 
and gloves, I tell ye. What do ye mean by dropping 
your letters on the ground when ye are hired to carry the 
mail? That's what I want to know." 

Relieved from personal apprehension, and feeling 
rather foolish, Bob made his way slowly back to the tree. 
The woman had picked up his hat and gloves, and the let- 
ters he had dropped, and stood watching him as he ad- 
vanced. She was tall, he could see, and thin, muscular 
and rawboned, as one who had been accustomed all her 
life to hardship and toil. As Bob approached with a 
broad grin on his face, she gave him his belongings and 
the letters he had dropped. 

"I don't blame ye, honey," she said, assuringly. "You 
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needn't look sheepish* I don't blame ye a bit in the 
world. If Fd been up the tree and ye'd a hollered 'hello' 
at me, I'd a dropped to the ground and run like a wild 
turkey myself. Ye scouts, anyhow, has to do more run- 
nin* than fightin', I reckon. Well, I believe ye're all 
right, and you surely are swift of foot for a short-legged 
boy. And though ye're mighty freckled-faced, ye're a 
passably good-looking boy, too. I say that for ye." 

"Thankee," replied Bob, who by this time had in part 
recovered his equanimity. 

"Ye see," continued the old woman, "I had just 
climbed the tree and dropped them letters in the wooil- 
pecker's hole. By the time I got back to the ground I 
heard somebody coming, and I hid in the bushes. When 
I seed you sittin' straddle of that limb, reading the backs 
of the letters, and talkin' to yourself, I was jest bleeged 
to give you a little scare. So I hollered 'Hello,' and I was 
afeered you was agwine to kill yourself when you dropped 
out of the tree so sudden. I knowed you anyway, for 
1 was told a freckled-faced boy, named Bob McElwayne, 
would git the mail, and the minute I seed your face. I 
said to myself, 'that's the boy, and no mistake.' " 

"And I was told," replied Bob, ^'that a tall, lean, hard- 
featured old woman, called Aunt Betsy, would deliver 
the mail, and the minute 1 got a look at you, I saivl to 
myself, 'that's the old woman, and no mistake.'" 

These remarks of Mr. McElwayne were discourteous, 
not to say ungentlemanly, but the old woman took no 
exceptions to them. She advised Bob kindly to wash his 
face in buttermilk to take off the freckles, and, shaking 
hands with him, the two parted, picking their way as 
carefully as possible so as to leave no tracks. 

When Bob had walked a mile or so up the river along 
no beaten track, he found his pony tied to a bush. 
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Mounting him, he set out through the woods, and now 
and then across fields, until he reached another dense 
wood, with no road leading into it. Dismounting, he led 
his pony for several hundred yards, and talcing the bridle 
off, tied him by the halter to the overhanging limb of a 
tree. He brought com from some unknown store- 
house and fed him here. Then he took off the saddle and 
bridle, and conveying them some distance, hid them in a 
small cave. Walking still further a short distance, he 
came upon three or four young men, and a tall, angular 
individual, somewhat older, who seemed to be the leader 
of the squad. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Bob McElwayne came upon the little group 
in the wood they were frying meat in a skillet, and mak- 
ing ready for breakfast. A large tin coffeepot sat on 
some live coals that had been raked from the log fire, 
which was blazing brightly at the time. The steam 
poured forth from the spout of the coffeepot in a con- 
tinuous cloud, and the vessel itself was beginning to rock 
on the coals from the agitation of the boiling water with- 
in. It was not Jeff Davis coffee, either, that was in the 
pot, but genuine Abe Lincoln coffee, for the scouts al- 
ways managed somehow to get the best that was going 
in the way of edibles and drinkables. 

Presently every man had his tin cup filled with coffee, 
to be drunk without sugar or cream, but the more whole- 
some and stimulating on that account. And every man 
had a piece of bread and fried meat between his fingers — 
knives and forks having long since gone out of fashion 
— ^and, like the apostles, dipped their bread in the sop 
occasionally to moisten it. 

Every man but one. The tall, angular man, whom 
they called lieutenant, did not seem to have any appe- 
tite just now, but sat apart from all, reading one of the 
epistles that Bob had brought from the post office in the 
hollow. This communication^ in a rude imitation of 
print, was addressed: 

"To the Scouts what stay in the woods." 

There was no envelope, but the paper, which seemed 
to have been torn from a child's copy book, contained 
on the inside these words, also in imitation of print : 
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TAKE NOTICE. 

"Thar is vallerable plans of the inimy in Chickasaw's 

saddle house. They is about to be sent away to old Grant. 

They is plans of fortyfications at Nashville and along 

the line to Chattynoogy. Git um now or forever after 

hold your peace." ^ ,,> xr 

^ ^ One What Knows. 

This was a rude scrawl, as said, and not difficult to 
read, but the lieutenant puzzled over it a good deal. He 
called Sam Davis to his side, and bade him read the curi- 
ous document. Then they conferred gravely about it. 
On several previous occasions information had been re- 
ceived from this same clumsy scribe. First they were 
ridiculed, but later it was found they usually contained 
matter of importance, and were always strictly reliable. 
Doubtless some well-posted person in the Federal camp 
had adopted this plan to convey valuable information, and 
at the same time make detection of the author impossible. 
Who that person was they knew not, but they strongly 
suspected it was the wife of one of the officers, who sym- 
pathized with the South in the great struggle. The state- 
ment now that important plans were in a certain desig- 
nated spot in the enemy's camp, and could be obtained 
by prompt action, was one they could not afford to neg- 
lect. What the result of their conference was, it is need- 
less to state here. Suffice it to say, a plan was adopted 
from which good results were hoped. 

They proposed now to break camp and move to some 
other spot. A body of Federal cavalry had for some 
days been scouring the country north of the Cumberland 
in search of Confederate scouts that were understood 
to be in the vicinity of Nashville, and next day, the lieu- 
tenant had learned, they would cross the river and make 
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a sudden dash on the rebel camp, whose whereabouts 
they had located. 

This information did not gfreatly trouble the lieu- 
tenant, for his scouts were in the habit of changing 
quarters on sudden notice, and often on no notice at all. 

The boys around the fire were notified that camp 
would be broken that afternoon, and that none were to 
go out that day. Lieut. Gregory would have moved his 
little squad almost at once, but it was his rule in chang- 
ing camp to make most of the journey in the nighttime 
so as to attract as little observation as possible. This 
they all understood, and as the next move might be a 
rapid and fatiguing one, it was essential their horses 
should start out fresh, and that they themselves should 
doze away most of the day around the camp fire, so they 
would not be too sleepy-headed on their journey. 

The mail that had been extracted from the wood- 
pecker's hole was entrusted to a bright, slender lad, who 
owned a good horse. He was to start out with the others, 
and after journeying with them a short distance, was to 
take his departure, and, riding all night alone, would 
sleep in the woods most of the following day, and then 
would get over the Tennessee River somewhere, and on 
to Bragg's headquarters. He looked like a lad who 
would be afraid to sleep in the woods by himself, but he 
really was one of the bravest and most adroit of the 
scouts. They called him "Miss Nancy" when they 
wished to be polite, and "Nancy," when they became fa- 
miliar, for he looked more like a girl than a boy, and 
his disposition, too, was so sweet and gentle that all the 
others regarded him affectionately. 

All day the lieutenant was in a brown study. He 
drank coffee frequently and walked around a great deal, 
though he had a night journey before him. More than 
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once he called Sam Davis aside and conferred with him 
privately. The youth made few replies, but what he 
said was listened to attentively, and apparently approved 
by his superior officer. 

After feeding and watering their horses, and eating 
themselves about all they could hold — for they knew not 
when or where they would get the next meal — the little 
squad mounted just before sundown, and, without bugle 
call or spoken word of command, took their way silently 
out of the wood. 

For a while their route was not even a bridle path. 
It was simply a course through wood and field, taking 
down fences and carefully putting them up again. Now 
and then it was along a hedgerow in a cornfield, with 
the tall stalks on either hand, yellow and dried from 
autumn frosts, and stripped for the most part of the 
heavy ears that had weighed them down. Now a coun- 
try road is struck, a narrow and seldom-used track for 
vehicles and horsemen, leading from one farmhouse to 
another. Then again into a heavy cornfield in a bot- 
tom, where the stalks and blades towered above their 
heads as they rode, and stood so thick they obscured the 
view on either hand. A little way ahead is an open 
gate, through which wagons have been passing hauling 
the g^ain to the crib. This gate is guarded by a small 
boy to keep stock from entering the field and just beyond 
is a highway. A wagon loaded with com is a little ahead 
of the squad, and has just passed through the gate into 
the road. The rebels are riding two by two — eight or 
ten in all — ^the lieutenant at the head, mounted on a 
powerful, but rawboned horse. The members of the 
little squad have been forbidden to make a poise, but 
they are playing practical jokes at each other's expense 
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as they journey and indulging in an undertone in re- 
marks that border on the personal. 

In this fashion they pass through the gate into the 
highway and immediately confronting them is a company 
of about twenty blue coals with a sergeant at their head. 

The astonishment of the Confederate scouts at find- 
ing themselves in such close quarters with the enemy was 
as g^eat as the astonishment of the Yankees at finding 
themselves in such close quarters with the enemy. 

"Halt, you damned rebels, and surrender!" cried the 
Union sergeant, rising in his stirrups, and drawing his 
sabre from the scabbard. 

Without a word of command — for this was part of 
their training— each one of the scouts unslung his car- 
bine from his shoulder, cocked it as he aimed, and let fly 
at the enemy within very close range. This killed the 
horse of the sergeant, and knocked a man or two from 
their saddles. The Union cavalrymen were thrown into 
the utmost confusion, and before they could rally the 
scouts — again without a word of command — fired a 
second volley, raised a wild yell, and charged down on 
the cavalrymen with the apparent determination to run 
right over them in the road. 

But the Union soldiers did not wait for them. They 
were good men and true, and well drilled in the tactics, 
but seeing the rebels come at them in this fashion, every 
man for himself and nobody in command, they con- 
cluded there must be a large rebel force behind to em- 
bolden them so, and such of them as were in condition 
to do so, turned their horses' tails to the foe, and in- 
gloriously fled. 

You see the game of bluff is one that may be played 
to fully as good advantage in warfare as round the poker 
table. Human nature is pretty much the same every- 
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where, and when one sees his adversary display great 
boldness and confidence, he is apt to conclude he holds a 
good hand, and that it would be folly on his own part to 
endeavor to withstand him. So the bluecoats on this 
occasion, concluding the cornfield was full of rebels, 
wheeled about in a hurry, and hied themselves away from 
the scene of the conflict as fast as the legs of their horses 
could carry them. 

Of course, when the Yankees fled the rebel squad 
pursued in hot haste. Discretion, we all know, is the 
better part of valor, but when was discretion ever ex- 
ercised by mortal in the flush of success? The success- 
ful gambler will gamble on till he loses his last stake. 
The ambitious politician will strive for higher and high- 
er place till the fickle jade fortune deserts him, and leaves 
him with none so poor to do him reverence. The impet- 
uous dog will pursue the wily fox till he tumbles head- 
long over the bluff and into the river. Indeed, when the 
blood is up, and the chase is keen, discretion gets out of 
the game, and is taken no more into consideration till 
rash endeavor ends in defeat. 

These sage reflections were not bothering the brains 
of Bob McElwayne and his fellow traitors, as with hark 
and whoop and wild halloo, they pursued the fleeing 
Yankees down the road. The angular lieutenant, be- 
striding his powerful steed with ease, if not with grace, 
kept well at the head of his squad as they made the 
dust fly from their horses' heels. Headlong they scur- 
ried — making a race track of the public highway- 
popping away now and then at the fleeing bluecoats, mak- 
ing the air ring with shrill whoops and shouts of exulta- 
tion. Victory was theirs ; the ignoble Yankee was down 
and out, and the independence of the Confederate States 
was about to be recognized. But what happened? 
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It happened, as they sped with headlong rush after 
a few flying Yankees, they ran into a regiment of Union 
cavalry formed in battle array across a field through 
which the road ran. They had been charging through a 
woodland, and their advent into the field was quite sud- 
den, while the sight unexpectedly presented to them was 
astonishing and demoralizing. 

What next happened? It happened that the lieuten- 
ant, in a second of time, blew his shrill whistle for right 
about; for, while your Confederate scout will charge 
without orders, as a usual thing he will not retreat with- 
out orders. You see, retreat involves some degree of 
Ignominy, and is at first blush a reflection upon one's 
courage. Therefore, it is not the kind of movement any 
true soldier likes to undertake first. He looks about him 
with hesitancy, and, no matter how grave the danger, 
waits to see what his comrades are going to do about it. 
Now this doubt and indecision is settled in a brief in- 
stant by the captain's whistle, which means, ''Right 
about, and run for your lives. Every man for himself, 
and the devil take the hindmost!" So it was, in much 
less time than I have taken to tell it, these gallant 
Johnny Rebs had wheeled about and were stepping it 
back on the same road they had just rode in triumph, 
every man having abandoned the exultation of the min- 
ute before, and being filled now with a mighty yearning 
to save his own bacon. 

''Halt, halt, halt, you damned rebels! Halt and sur- 
render! Pop! Pop! Pop! Z-u-u! Z-u-u! Z-u-u! 
Halt and surrender, you damned rebels!" 

With such friendly salutations, and with the pop of 
pistols and the z-u-u of speeding bullets, did the low- 
down Yankees now pursue the valorous young gentle- 
men who fled swiftly before them. Clatter, clatter, clat- 
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ter ! Here they come, and there they go, the horses even 
partaking of the wild abandon that dominates pursuer 
and pursued. 

"Pop! pop! pop! Surrender, you damned rebels! 
Pop! pop! pop!" 

The soldier on horseback, as a rule, does not shoot 
at anything in particular, but apparently pulls triggers for 
the pleasure of hearing the explosion, and adding to the 
confusion of things. It needs must happen, though, that 
sometimes amid a tempest of bullets somebody will get 
hit. So now the slender youth who was to convey the 
mail southward, reels awhile in his saddle, leans forward 
on his horse's neck, and then tumbles heavily to the 
ground, the horses behind him leaping over his body. 
The lieutenant, who has been looking backward every 
few seconds, observes that one of his boys has been 
stricken down, and in an instant, sounds his whistle 
twice. 

On the right is an open woodland ; on the left an en- 
closed field. As the lieutenant sounds his whistle, he 
wheels his rawboned steed into the woodland, and dis- 
mounts in a hurry. The others do the same, the steeds 
running back a little way into the woodland, and for the 
most part stopping of themselves. The scouts rush to 
the very edge of the woodland, and, the enemy being now 
upon them, begin rapid firing at almost point blank range. 
They aim well, for it is needful they should do execution. 
Two or three horses are hit, and two or three men arc 
wounded or killed, for they reel heavily, but arc caught 
by their comrades. The wounded horses rear and plunge, 
and confusion ensues. The brave lieutenant hops into 
the road and rushes to the side of the fellow scout, who 
lies motionless, with arms outstretched. "They have 
killed one of my boys !" he cried excitedly, kneeling down 
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beside him. **Grive 'em hell, give *em hell!" and a sec- 
ond volley rings out from men behind trees close to the 
road. "They have killed *Miss Nancy/ the sweetest one 
in the bunch, and his mother a widow. Give 'em hell, 
boys ; give 'em hell !" 

As he kneels down in the road he feels about the 
breast of the prostrate lad to discover signs of life. Pop ! 
pop! pop! from the scouts behind trees, from the blue- 
coats in the road. All about him is confusion and ruin 
and smc^e and smell of gunpowder. They shoot his 
broad-brimmed hat off his head, but he does not seem to 
know it. They pierce his clothes more than once, they in- 
flict a flesh wound on his arm, but he heeds not. He has 
studied surgery in his youth, and has always had a hank- 
ering after that profession, though he has never prac- 
ticed it. Now he examines the prostrate form before 
him carefully, though hurriedly. He detects faints signs 
of life. The heart beats. 

He stands upright in an instant and faces his boys 
in the wood. His voice ring^ out clear and sharp: 

"Attention, battalion ! t brward, double quick, charge I 
Give 'em hell! Give 'em hell!" 

On the instant the scouts rush out in the road with 
wild yells, form a line with the captain, and bear swift- 
ly down on the enemy, burning gunpowder in g^eat pro- 
fusion. As they advance each man tries to yell for six, 
making a perfect Babel of sound. In front are a score 
or more Federal cavalrymen, but they are in g^reat con- 
fusion. Now their leader is shot^ and topples to the 
earth. They no longer stay to question, but break ranks 
and flee before the scouts back to their main body, a mile 
or so in the rear. 

Do you say they were cowards? No, they were not 
cowards. They were, mark you, in an enemy's country. 
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They knew not what dangers lurked on any hand. They 
were themselves but an insignificant squad a mile away 
from their main force. When the valiant lieutenant 
shouted to his imaginary battalion in the wood, they be- 
lieved a superior force was close at hand. When a few 
men leaped out in the road, with yells that apparent!}* 
came from the throats of forty or more, and shooting 
began afresh, and their own leader fell, they stampeded 
and fell back in a swift run on their main body, which 
apparently was the only sensible thing they could do. 

As for the lieutenant, he had played for the second 
time that day his game of bluff, which is a very fine 
game, only there is always danger your adversary will 
call your hand, and expose your weakness. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Near by the scene of this lively skirmish was a farm- 
house. The inmates had been greatly wrought up as the 
combatants raced down the road, and then raced back, 
popping away at each other all the time. As soon as the 
firing was over they ran to the spot where the scouts had 
made their stand, and there they found the desperately 
wounded scout and three Federal soldiers, one dead and 
two wounded, all lying in the road. In a great hurry 
they were borne to the farmhouse, two of the scouts 
watching to see if the enemy would return. The dead 
man was laid out decently on a back porch, and the three 
wounded men placed on comfortable beds in one large 
room. 

This done, the lieutenant gave orders to his men, 
assigning different duties to them, and informing them of 
the new place of rendezvous to which they should report 
from time to time. One was selected to carry the mail 
forward in place of the wounded scout. The two pickets 
were called from the roadside. All the horses had been 
easily gathered in, and the scouts departed in obedience 
to their separate orders. 

The lieutenant, however, his professional habit being 
strong upon him, determined to stay and look after the 
wounded till driven off by the enemy. One of the chil- 
dren was put on the watch in the road. His horse was 
held back of the house by a little negro boy, and a gate 
leading to the rear of the premises was opened wide so 
he could make his escape in that direction if hard 
pressed. An old black hat was found on the premises 
and placed on his head in lieu of the one that had been 
shot off of it. These preliminaries arranged, he forgot 
7 
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there was a war pending between the United States and 
the Confederate States, and went to work with an eye 
single to the good of his patients. In this labor of love 
he was heartily assisted by all the inmates of the house, 
young and old. 

It would be violating the truth not to say that their 
sympathies were mainly with the lad on the Confederate 
side, but it would be violating the truth, also, not to say 
that their attentions were devoted impartially to all the 
three. Like all their neighbors, their hearts were with 
the South in the great struggle, and they hated the de- 
spised name of Yankee, but there is a world of difference 
between a Yankee with a gun in his hand trying to kill 
your own boys, and that same Yankee lying helpless on a 
bed of suffering. 

The lieutenant was at the bedside of each in turn, 
administering stimulants, probing for bullets, giving mi- 
nute directions to be followed after he was gone. The 
Confederate was desperately wounded, but there was 
hope that with care he would recover. One of the women 
present was bathing his face in cold water, and talking 
to him soothingly, when the child on the lookout came 
running in to say the Yankees were approach^npf. The 
lieutenant ran to him and bade him an affectionate good- 
by; then, pulling his well-worn hat down over his ears, 
ran from the room, and mounting his steed hastily set 
out in a gallop for parts unknown. 

When the squad of scouts separated after the skirm- 
ish, Sam Davis and McEIwayne took a different route 
from the others. Davis had been given private instruc- 
tions by his leader before they broke up to change camp, 
and was now bent on an errand of the utmost importance. 
As to how far Bob would aid him in this expedition 
would depend on further developments, but as he was 
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entirely fearless and reliable, it was well to have him 
near by to be called on in case of emergency. They rode 
on together for two or three miles, and were not dream- 
ing of further trouble from the bluecoats, when, hearing 
a noise behind and looking backward, they saw a detach- 
ment of Federal cavalry riding swiftly after them. A^in 
they were compelled to take to their heels, and in a few 
seconds another race was in progress along the high- 
way. 

This time there was no chance to deceive the enemv, 
and no game of bluff could be successfully worked. They 
were in a long lane running through an open country, 
and their only chance of escape was to make faster time 
than the pursuing foe. Davis was riding his bay mare, 
Dixie, and as she had both speed and bottom, he could 
probably, if alone, have ridden away from the Yankees 
without any trouble. But Bob McElwayne, unfortunate- 
ly, was astraddle of his shaggy pony, and when he saw 
the Yankees after him would fain have followed the 
negro boy's advice and taken to the bushes, but he could 
see no bushes large enough to hide a rabbit. 

"Here they come, Sam!" he cried to his companion. 
"They'll get me sure. You let the mare out and leave 
me. I'm gone up." 

"Put spurs to your pony," replied Davis. "We're all 
right if we can get to the end of the lane." 

"We can't do it, Sam. We never can make it. Give 
my love to Patsy. I'm gone up." 

The pony was a stout little fellow, and had qualities 
of endurance that were valuable in scout service, but as 
for speed he was a little better than a cow, and that was 
about all that could be said for him. The negro boy 
Dave knew him we!l, and he was giving sensible counsel 
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when he advised Bob to leave him, and take to the bushes 
in case he met the enemy. 

The Federal cavalrymen, however, had just been 
through an exciting chase, and as cavalry horses are not 
usually swift, and theirs were somewhat fatigued, they 
did not make as rapid gain on the two youths ^ might 
have been expected. They continued to make such speed 
as they could, however, and kept firing off their pistols 
at long range, and loudly demanding a surrender as they 
followed the two fugitives. 

Observing that as matters stood, there was a chance 
for escape, Sam encouraged Bob to urge his pony to its 
topmost speed. "I can see the end of the lane," he crie^^. 
"Ride faster, Bob. Just a little faster." 

Bob, having abused his pony roundly and wasted many 
kicks and rough words upon him, now concluded to try 
encouragement, which, as many wiseacres hold, is always 
the best way to obtain results. 

**Go it. Beeswax! O, my Beeswax! Now ain't he 
running! Just watch him! Whoop! Whoop! Whoop! 
Let yourself out, Beeswax, and show 'em what you can 
do." 

Thus encouraged, the faithful pony stretched every 
nerve, and pressed with vigor on. He ran as he had 
never run before, and doubtless astonished himself. 
Sam's mare quickened her pace, the distance between 
them and their foes seemed to be increasing, and the out- 
look was encouraging, it was just at this moment, 
though, when the goal seemed nearly won, that an un- 
toward accident completely changed the aspect of af- 
fairs. The excited Beeswax, his legs flying wildly, un- 
expectedly tripped his toe against some slight obstacle, 
and fell sprawling in the road. Being wholly unprepared 
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for this sudden cessation of speed, Bob McElwayne left 
his saddle, turned a neat curve in the air, fell squarely on 
his head, and the subsequent proceeding^ interested him 
no more. 

Without a moment's hesitation — for there was no 
time for cogitation — young Davis reined his mare back, 
leaped from the saddle, picked Bob up, and threw him, 
unconscious, across the neck of his mare; then, vaulting 
back into his seat, was tearing down the road again at 
breakneck speed before the Yankees, coming from the 
rear, were fully conscious of what had happened. 

They caught on pretty soon, though, to use a cant 
phrase. They saw, too, 'that while the horseman ahead 
was compelling his steed to carry double, he was mak- 
ing greater speed than when he was traveling side by side 
with the pony. This being evident, several of the cav- 
alrymen on fleet horses left their comrades and made 
every effort to overtake the horseman ahead. 

Young Davis was compelled with one hand to hold 
the prostrate form of Bob McElwayne across the neck of 
his mare. With the other he held the bridle and urged 
her forward. He could not, therefore, use his pistol, 
if this weapon would have been of any avail. Those in 
his rear were yelling and popping away, but their balls, 
while a few whizzed uncomfortably close, for the most 
part fell short or went wild. His good mare outran even 
the speediest of his followers, and he soon reached the 
end of the lane, where he turned sharply to the right. 
As soon as he did so the foremost of his pursliers halted 
and waited for their comrades to come up. 

Sam Davis, holding Bob McElwayne in front of him, 
followed a narrow country road, riding as fast as he 
could. A few hundred yards brought him to a small 
frame house standing on a hillside, and surrounded by a 
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clump of trees. He seemed to be familiar with the prem- 
ises, for, stopping at the gate, he called aloud : 

"Here Aunt Betsy, come quick !'* 

An old woman came to the door hurriedly. A little 
boy hobbled beside her on crutches. The woman was 
tall and gaunt, and had on a long checkered apron which 
was sprinkled with flour. She had, in fact, been making 
crusts for apple pies, which were intended for the open 
market, but were consumed principally by the Federal 
soldiers in Nashville. Recognizing Davis, she ran out to 
the gate, the little boy making good time beside her on his 
crutches. 

"Take him quick, Aunt Betsy. This is Bob McEl- 
wayne, the freckled-face boy. You know him. I think 
he's only stunned. Take him and hide him. The Yankees 
are just behind." 

She lifted him from the horse with her strong arms. 
He kicked and struggled quite vigorously as she did so. 
She tried to make him stand upright, but his legs gave 
way. He looked at her in a dazed way. 

"What's up? What's up?" he inquired two or three 
times. "Where's Beeswax?" 

"The Yankees are coming," said Sam. "See them over 
yonder in the road ? They'll be here in five minutes." 

She picked the youth up as if he had been an infant. 
She hurried with him into the house, the child hastening 
after her on his crutches. What should she do with him ? 
What should she do with him? She racked her brain for 
a place to hide him. He began to kick vigorously agam 
and inquired for Beeswax. She was a good Methodist 
church woman, and prayed that the Almighty would show 
her a place to hide him. 

In the pantry room, where she made her pie crusts, 
were two barrels of apples. One was full, the other near- 
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ly empty. She dropped Bob on the floor, where he sat 
staring at her foolishly. She turned the lighter barrel 
over and let the apples roll out. She then lifted Bob Mc- 
Elwayne up carefully and stood him in the barrel She 
told him to squat down in the barrel. He did not squat 
down — he simply collapsed. He inquired again for Bees- 
wax. She shook him roughly. "Hold your tongue, you 
idjet. The Yankees are right on you. Hold your tongue, 
and ril save ye. Pile apples on him, Bennie." She 
stooped down and helped the child, who was working with 
all his might. With feverish haste they picked the apples 
from the floor and dropped them in the barrel over the 
head of the scout. When his form was completely cov- 
ered, she put her mouth to one of the slits which had 
been cut in the barrel for ventilation and uttered this 
stem note of warning to the youth within : 

"Don't ye dar to open your mouth." 

She thought she heard a faint response, which con- 
tained some allusion to Beeswax, and she spoke again 
sharply : 

"Git Beeswax off your mind. You heer me! Hello 
in thar! Hello! Hello! The Yankees is right on ye. 
Breathe through this here hole, and keep still. Wake up 
and git a hold on yourself." 

"All right, Aunt Betsy," came the smothered tones 
from within. "All right, all right, all right." 

She was kneeling down, and before she rose she 
placed her two hands on the barrel and prayed to the 
Almighty not to let the Yankees discover the hiding place 
of the freckled-faced youth within. She prayed most 
fervently and earnestly, for she believed in the efficacy 
of prayer. 

She rose and motioned the child to be seated in his 
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low armchair by the fire. As he did so, she said to him 
decisively, to let him know she meant it : 

"Don't you open your mouth, neither. Let me do the 
talking." 

These preliminaries arranged, she resumed her work 
at the table, and began singing a good old Methodist 
hymn. Hearing a slight noise, she looked up, and two 
Yankees stood in the door. 



CHAPTER X. 

"Why, land's sake! Whar did you come from?" 
cried Aunt Betsy, with a smile. "I've a notion to arrest 
ye and take ye down to old Bragg's army." 

"Did you hear the shooting* and yelling down yonder 
in the main road just now?" 

"Yes, I heerd it." She stood facing them, arms 
akimbo, her hands on her hips. The little boy, from his 
place by the stove, regarded her most intently. 

"Did you sec a rebel go by here just now on a 
bay horse?" 

"Yes, I seen him." 

"Was he carrying another man before him on his 
horse ?" 

"He was carrying something. I couldn't just make 
out what it was, but he was carrying something." 

"Did he stop here?" 

"He hollered 'Halloo,' and stopped just a minute at 
the gate — just a minute — ^then he went on." 

"Did he leave the wounded man here?" The man 
was deliberate and looked straight at her as he spoke. 

While he was uttering the words, she prayed the 
Almighty to forgive her in advance for the lie she was 
about to tell. The little boy. from his place by the stove, 
regarded her intently. 

"He left nobody else here. I bake apple pies for a 
living. This ain't no hospital." 

"We will have to search your house." 
"All right, a-11 right. Mcbbe he's up the chimney 
flue in the front room right now. I don't reely think he 
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is, but you'd better look. Lemme light a lamp to help 
ye. Land's sake ! it's dark out doors already." 

She lit the lamp and went into the front room, which 
by this time was full of soldiers. "Aunt Betsy," said one 
of them, "you mustn't think hard of us for searching your 
house ; you know you are a red-hot rebel." 

"That's what I am," replied the old woman, shaking 
her head at him. "That's what I am, and don't you 
fergit it." 

They took the lamp from her and went up the nar- 
row stairway into the half-story room above. They 
opened a closet or two in which clothes were hung. They 
had a large chest unlocked and looked into that. There 
really were not many places about the little house in 
which a human being could be concealed. Some of them 
inspected the stable in which Dan'l was taking his even- 
ing snooze. All the while the old woman sat by the stove 
in the pantry room, smoking her pipe. The little boy 
had not opened his mouth. He looked from one to an- 
other of the visitors with serious face and bright eyes, 
but spoke no word. 

"Is he deaf and dumb?" inquired one of the soldiers. 

The old woman shook her head. "No, he ain't deaf 
and dumb," she replied. "Sometimes he talks aplenty. 
Then again he's quiet like. Seeing so many of you here 
tonight kinder rattles him." 

The little boy fixed his eyes upon her while she was 
speaking and paid close attention to her words. His 
crutches were lying on the floor beside his chair. His 
hands were clasped in front. He turned his head from 
one to another and regarded every one who spoke in- 
tently. 

"These is nice apples," said one of the men. 
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•*Take 'em out of the other barrel," said the old wo- 
man. "Them is sorted out for pies." 

The child kept his eyes on her and seemed to be 
weighing her words as she spoke. The man took a bi); 
red apple in his hand, and put several in his pockets. 
One or two of his comrades came forward and helped 
themselves. She thought they would never leave. There 
were about a dozen men in all lounging about in the 
two small rooms. 

"Won't ye stay all night?" inquired Aunt Betsy. It was 
a hint for them to go. 

"No, thankee," replied one. "You see, we're waiting 
for the other squad that went on after the man on the 
bay horse. They'll be along presently." 

A half hour passed, and the men were growing 
sleepy. The old woman nodded in her chair. She 
feigned to be drowsy. The eyes of the child were wide 
open. He missed nothing that was going on about him. 

A new squad rode up to the gate and entered un- 
ceremoniously. The officer in command was a lieutenant. 
He had been drinking and was quite talkative. This 
second squad, indeed, was much noisier than the first. 
They all seemed to have been drinking. 

"Did you get that man?" inquired the officer as he 
entered the room. He was a tall man, of commanding 
presence and loud voice. 

"No, we didn't get him," replied the sergeant. "We've 
searched the place and he isn't here." 

"I can tell you just exactly where he is," put in a 
shrill-spoken, pompous little trooper. 

The child looked keenly in his face for a moment 
and then involuntarily glanced at the apple barrel. 

"Wher'? Wher' ?" asked a half-dozen voices at once. 

"He's out yonder on the roadside dead. And if any- 
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body wants to know who killed him, tell 'em it was Cor- 
poral Simpkins." 

The squad about him waited for more, which they 
knew was coming. 

"You see, it was this way. The two rebels was going 
down the road at such a gait, I saw they were about to 
git away. I saw that something had to be done, and 
done quick, so I raised my carbine and took dead aim 
at the one on the pony, and let fly. He tumbled off his 
nag as if lightning had struck him. Quick as a flash 
the tall fellow leaped from his horse, seized the dead 
body of his friend, jumped back into the saddle, and 
away he went, his horse carrying double. As soon as he 
got to a safe place he laid the dead body on the ground 
a little way off, from the road and went on in a hurry. 
1 say that's what he done, because that was the natur^'l 
and proper thing for him to do, and 1 know in reason 
that's what he done. If you find his dead body tomorrow 
morning, Aunt Betsy, you wrap him up in the American 
flag and bury him face downwards, so he can get to the 
lower regions without having to turn over." 

"If I find his dead body Til bury him right. That's 
what ril do," replied the old woman. 

"Well," said the lieutenant, in a deep voice — and they 
all paused respectfully, because he was a great man — 
"the fact of the business is, the captain made a great 
mistake when he refused to let me leave the company 
and ride forward on my blaze-faced sorrel. I call him 
'Qipper,' because he is a clipper. If I had gone forward 
on that horse I could have overtaken the two rebels 
as easily as a greyhound can overtake a rabbit. That's 
the best horse in the regiment ; he's the best horse in the 
brigade ; he's the best horse in the army. I say he's the 
best horse in the army! If any of you have not exam- 
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ined him already, he's standing right now at the front 
gate, with the bridle rein thrown over the gate post. 
Feel his clean legs, examine his trim body, and say if he 
isn't the best horse in the army. He is a race horse 
for speed, and can hold out like a red fox." 

"Shut the door!" interrupted Aunt Betsy. "We'll all 
ketch a death o' cold." The back door to the pantry 
room had been thrown open and a current of cold air 
was streaming into the warm room. 

"You'll find him right now standing at the gate, with 
the bridle rein thrown over the gate post," pursued the 
lieutenant. "If any of you want to go out and inspect 
him—" 

"Shut the door!" interrupted Aunt Betsy. "Lx)rd-a- 
massy, that door's wide open !" 

"Keep it wide open," commanded the lieutenant, in 
imperious tone, "and don't you put in again, old woman, 
while I'm talking." 

"Ker-chew!" A smothered sneeze from the direction 
of the apple barrel. 

There was a dead pause of about three seconds. 

"Wher' did that come from?" demanded the fierce, 
little corporal. 

"It come from me," replied the old woman. "When 
I sits up late at night I take cold, and when I takes cold 
I sneeze like the mischief." 

"Well, as I was going on to say," began the tipsy 
lieutenant, impatiently. 

"Ker-ch-e-w !" A loud and explosive sneeze, and this 
time unmistakably from the apple barrel. On the instant 
the barrel upset, the apples rolled over the floor, and 
Bob McElwayne, on all-fours appeared unexpectedly in 
their midst. He darted between the legs of the lieuten- 
ant, and upset him. He reached the open door before any 
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one could lay hands on him, and with a wild yell leaped 
into outer darkness. The quick ear of the old woman 
told her that he did not run straight forward from the 
back door, but darted around the corner and made for 
the front of the premises. It was well this was so, 
for as soon as they recovered from their astonishment a 
dozen or more carbines were fired in the direction the 
ttoopers supported he had taken, and nearly the entire 
company rushed out in a hurry and began firing in the 
night at nothing in particular, but hoping that some stray 
bullet might overtake the fugitive. While they were 
at this business a cry was raised that one of the horses 
had broken loose, and, fearing that others might follow 
the example, several of the men ran out of the front 
where they had left their steeds hitched. They found 
that the fine horse of the lieutenant was missing, and 
could plainly hear him running down the road. They 
were hastily preparing to follow him when a human voice 
came back to them out of the darkness,. 

"Good-by, Aunt Betsy." 

Then they knew that the rascally rebel scout had not 
only slipped through their clutches in the house, but had 
actually mounted Qipper, the pride of the lieutenant, 
and ridden him off at the top of his speed. At this dis- 
covery the curses were both loud and deep. The lieu- 
tenant hastily mounted another steed, the men were 
quickly in the saddle, and presently they had departed, 
one and all, from the premises, one of the lighter troopers, 
riding behind a comrade. 

The old woman peered into the darkness and listened 
till no sound from the galloping horses came back to her 
ears. Then she fastened the doors and windows of her 
humble home and she and the little boy prepared for bed. 
it was late at night. 



CHAPTER XI. 

The little boy sat in his low armchair by the fire in 
the front room. He was in his nighties, as they say, 
which in his case was a single white garment, body and 
drawers in one, home-made and very ccmifortable. His 
eyes were bright and wide open, for the exciting inci- 
dents of the night had chased sleep so far away there 
seemed no possibility of its return. 

Aunt Betsy was seated in her rocking-chair, looking 
fixedly into the fire and smoking a corncob pipe. She, 
too, wasi somewhat excited by the incidents of the even- 
ing, and indisposed for sleep. She was, as the reader 
knows, a hard-working poor old woman, blunt and 
straightforward in all her dealings. Adversity, with 
dogged persistence, had followed her footsteps through 
life, and a weaker soul would long ago have become dis- 
heartened and discouraged. But she went forward day 
by day, bringing all her troubles to the Almighty, as a 
child to its parents, and trusting humbly that somehow, 
in this world or some other world, it would all be made 
right in God's good time. Provided, she lived her own 
life simply, and truthfully, and trustfully. Provided, she 
practised what she always preached, that the simple 
truth was the best way out of every difficulty. Tonight, 
tonight, tonight — and she winced when she arrayed her- 
self at the bar of her own conscience. 

The little boy seemed almost to divine her thoughts. 
After a long while he broke silence. 

"Granny, what made you tell that lie?" 

"Go to bed, Bennie," she replied. "I reckon you'd 
better go to bed now." 
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"No, but what made you tell that lie? You've said to 
me often that I musn't tell lies, and now you've gone and 
told a lie, a great big one." 

She took several whifFs at her pipe before she an- 
swered. 

"Them Yankees had no business to be here. They 
come down here to destroy our stuff and kill our people. 
The boy we hid in the barrel was one of our folks. 
He's sleepin' out in the cold and the rain, and afightin' 
for us right now. If I'd a turned him over to the enemy, 
I'd a been as low down as Judas Iscariot." 

"But," persisted the little boy, "you told me never to 
tell a lie. You said the truth was always the best way out 
of trouble. And yet you went and told the man the 
soldier boy hadn't been left here at all, when you knew 
he was in the apple barrel right then. Wasn't that a lie 
when you told the man that, Granny ? Wasn't that a lie ?" 

"Yes, replied the old woman, "that was a lie, Ben- 
nie. That was a lie." 

"Was it right to tell a lie that time. Granny?" the 
little boy inquired keenly. "You said I must never tell 
a lie. Was it right to tell a lie that time ?" 

"The low-down Yankees was here in my home, whar 
they'd no business to be. If they'd a caught that boy 
they mout a killed him. I don't know what they'd a done 
to him." 

"But was it right to tell a lie that time. Granny? 
You said I must never tell a lie. Was it right to tell 
a lie that time?" 

"Them low-down Yankees made me do it. It was 
thar fault. If they'd been whar they belonged the thing 
would never have happened." 

"But was it right to tell a lie that time?" 
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The old woman during the colloquy had searched 
her conscience thoroughly. When she spoke up now 
it was with clear voice. 

"Yes, it was right to tell a lie that time, Bennie. 
The good Lord had put me in a mighty tight place, whar 
thar didn't seem to be no right way out of it. I ain't 
high learned, Bennie, as you will be when you git to be 
a man," and she looked at the child fondly while her eyes 
dimmed with tears. "I hope the good Lord will never 
put you in the fix I was in tonight, but if He does, maybe 
you can reason your way out of it. I'm just a poor old 
woman, Bennie, with no eddication, and when I got in 
that tight fix I couldn't reason my way out of it. But 
something said to me that then was one time when I 
ought to tell a lie. I don't think it was the devil, for 
I know when the devil comes to me, and I've fit him 
many a time. But something said to me in that particular 
tight place I'd better tell a lie. So I told a lie, and I told 
a good one." She took several whifFs at her pipe before 
she concluded. Then she turned to the child and spoke 
confidently : "And I done right." 

The little boy nodded to her, once, twice, thrice, and 
his face brightened. "Sometimes, then. Granny, it's right 
to tell a lie," he said. 

The old woman replied deliberately, and after some 
reflection. 

"In war times, child, when you're in a mighty tight 
place, and thar don't seem to be no right way out of it, 
and something that don't come from the devil whispers 
to you to tell a lie, then you tell a lie, and tell a good 
one." She took two or three more whiffs of her pipe. 
Then she spoke again, and spoke bitterly. "It all comes 
from them low-down Yankees. I wish they was all at 
the bottom of the sea." 
8 
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"Granny," said the little boy, "1*11 tell you what. 
Let's pizen every last one of 'em." 

"It would serve 'em right," replied the old woman. 

"We can do it just as easy as not," pursued the little 
boy, enthused by his new idea. "We can put pizen in the 
pies when we bake 'em, and you know, Granny, they 
always take big bites — sometimes they bite a pie half in 
two— and first thing they know they would keel right 
over and die." 

"It would serve 'em right," replied the old woman, 
not following his talk very closely. 

"And — and — and" pursued the little boy, "we could 
put down the price of the pies, you know, Granny, so as 
to make them come up and bid, and not stand back like 
they do sometimes." 

"It's a good idee," replied the old woman, looking se- 
riously in the fire. "It's a fust-rate idee." 

"And then you see, Granny — and then you see,"con- 
tinued the little boy, "when we had pizened them all 
there wouldn't be any more war times, and we wouldn't 
hide folks in apple barrels, and you wouldn't have to tell 
any more lies. Granny." 

"True enough," replied the old woman, with a sigh. 
"True enough." 

Then came another pause — a long pause. The old 
woman had knocked the ashes from her pipe and sat 
now with her hands folded, looking in the fire. The 
child gazed earnestly in the fire, too, and revolved his 
newly hatched plan over seriously in his mind. He re- 
membered the many kindnesses of the soldiers in camp, 
and his conscience smote him. 

"Granny," he said — and he spoke softly now — "that 
tall man that takes me on his shoulders and runs all 
round the camp with me, spose we don't pizen him." 
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"All right," said the old woman; "we won't pizen 
him." 

"And that fat one, Granny, that comes round and tells 
us jokes, and tried to swap us a dog for Dan'l; he's a 
funny man ; spose we don't pizen him." 

"All right," said the old woman ; "we won't pizen him, 
neither." 

"And all them. Granny, that comes up to howdy with 
us, and stands round, and pays us good money for our 
pies ; spose we don't pizen them." 

"All right," said the old woman; "we won't pizen 
them." 

"Granny," said the little boy, with a burst of gener- 
osity, "spose we don't pizen none of 'em." 

"All right," said the old woman, "we won't pizen 
none of 'em. And you go to bed now." 

The child bowed his head reverently upon her Icnc*. 
and repeated his simple prayer, "Now I lay me down to 
sleep." She tucked him in a narrow cot beside her bed, 
and, having put the light out, retired herself. 

But the little boy was restless. In the middle of the 
night she woke up and found him with his eyes wide 
open, staring at the ceiling overhead. 

"Granny," he asked, "was it right for that freckled- 
face boy to run off with the other man's horse? Was 
that right ?" 

The old woman laughed in spite of herself. "I dunno, 
child," she answered. "I dunno whether that was right 
or wrong. You go to sleep." And she turned him on 
his side and patted him on the shoulder. 

And they fell asleep. And for hours it was not war 
time nor peace time with them. And they were not in 
the United States of America, nor in the Confederate 
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States. They were in a land where the queerest things 
happen without exciting surprise ; where long periods of 
time pass in an instant, and where sometimes for hour^ 
the mind is blotted out and existence is a blank. For 
sleep hath its own world. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Miss Marion McGregor has left home to spend the 
evening with a friend. Indeed^ it is rather lonely out in 
the suburbs of the city where her father has a costly 
residence and well-kept grounds, so she frequently drives 
out to take tea and spend the evening with some one of 
her intimate associates. She has a stylisli equipage, a 
spruce darkey on the box for conductor, and a French 
maid who is always correctly attired, who is a model of 
deportment, and who sees nothing and sees ever)rthing. 
Miss McGregor sets a great deal of store by this maid,, 
is never tired of saying sweet things about her, and in- 
wardly distrusts and despises her. 

When Tom, the coachman, reaches his destination 
the French maid trips jauntily up the stair in the hall, 
while the young lady turns into the sitting room below. 
A bright fire is blazing in the g^ate, but no one is there 
to g^eet her. The fact is the friend whom she came to 
visit has gone out herself to spend the evening, and will 
not return until late. Marion does not need to be told 
this, for she knew it before she left home. It was a pre- 
concerted arrangement between the two girls that the 
hostess should be absent when the guest arrived. You 
see the attentions of Major Hampton to Miss McGregor 
had grown so marked of late that the young lady found 
it convenient sometimes to meet her admirer at the home 
of some confidential friend and thus avoid the criticism 
that would have resulted from his too frequent visits to 
her own abode. This confidential friend of course would 
be discreet enough to absent herself on such occasions 
and thus leave the field, or rather the sitting room, to 
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Marion and her swain, for such the major was generally 
reputed to be. 

Finding herself alone now, Miss McGregor first went 
to the window and drawing the curtains aside looked 
out into the street. For awhile she thrummed idly on 
the pane, then turning back into the room she threw 
herself into a rocker and picked up a book. In a few 
minutes she threw the book on the table impatiently and 
consulted her watch. Then she went to the piano and 
ran her fingers lightly over the keys. 

First she played a very brilliant selection from a very 
grand opera* The music turned many sharp corners and 
rose and fell like the wind on a g^sty night. It began 
with a crash and a bang and, though sinking often so 
low it seemed about to expire, it ended with a crash and 
a bang. Now the pace was so rapid her fingers could 
hardly fly over the keys fast enough, and again so pain- 
fully deliberate, and with pauses so protracted, that more 
than once a nonprofessional hearer would have thought 
the end had come, when it had not come. Now it was in 
a very high key, and now in a very low key, and now in 
all the keys at once, as if Old Nick had gotten into them 
somehow, and they were engaged in a rough and tumble 
fight for the mastery. It could not have been said that 
there was any melody in the composition, or that it had 
charms to soothe any breast, savage or otherwise ; but it 
undoubtedly was a very brilliant selection from a very 
grand opera, rendered by a thoroughly skilled performer. 

She rose and went to the window again, and for a 
few moments there rested from her labors. Then she 
returned to the piano and played one of those simple 
jolly old plantation airs that used to enliven the home- 
life of white folks and darkies awav down South in 
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Dixie, when the day's work was done and playtime had 
come with the dusk. 

"Off to Charleston early in de momin* ; 
Off to Charleston befo de break o' day. 
Give my respects to all de pritty gals ; 
Vm off to Charleston befo de break o' day." 

As she rattled this off she chimed in now and then 
with the nonsensical words of the song, lending to the 
enlivening strains the music of her voice. 

The rollicking air filled the room and the hall with 
concord of sweet sounds, and escaping into the street 
made things so lively out there that two passing news- 
boys laid their papers down and engaged in a dance on 
the sidewalk. The merry strains put life and mettle in 
their heels and made this earth for a while a jolly para- 
dise for them. Others stopped to enjoy the fun, and 
soon a gay party had collected on the sidewalk, and the 
air rang with their shouts and laughter. They were of 
the common herd, you understand, but was it not an 
accomplishment that the unconscious girl at the piano 
should be thus enabled fo- a short while to brighten the 
lives even of the humblest of her fellow creatures ? 

Her mood changed, and she sang that sweet old love 
song, "Bonnie Annie Laurie." 

"Maxwelton's braes are bonnie. 

Where early fa's the dew; 
And 'twas there that Annie Laurie 
Ga'ed me her promise true." 

Her voice was not powerful, and she had never flat- 
tered herself that it was worthy of overmuch culture. 
Therefore she sang naturally. She loved music, as all 
refined natures do. Sad or merry, her mood would often 
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express itself in song. The lines oi the old Scotch ballad 
she had conned lovingly till she knew them literally by 
heart, and tonight as she gave them forth to the listening 
air her voice was low and sweet. She was not striving 
for effect, for she knew not than any were near to heed 
her. There all alone, like a solitary bird, she was singing 
to her own soul, and with words and music softly blend- 
ed the old, old story was told again as no elocutionist 
could have rendered it. 

Out on the sidewalk the group that had started to 
move on now paused again to listen. Their faces lit 
with an unwonted glow, they drank the old song in, nor 
ever spake, or ever stirred, till the last note and the last 
syllable had died away. Rough souls they were for the 
most part, but that soft and sympathetic human voice, 
and that old love tale told so sweetly, had caused fond 
tears to glisten in their eyes and stirred each spirit to 
its deepest depth. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

She looked up and there he stood in the doorway. 

"Tho glad to thee you, major." 

She extended her hand cordially and welcomed him 
witli her eyes. 

The minutes and the hours passed very pleasantly. 
The room was snug and cozy, and the charm of her 
manner was over all. Usually he was stiff and formal, 
or at least very dignified. Tonight he grew communica- 
tive. He became confidential. He spoke of his past life 
freely. Many moving accidents by flood and field he had 
experienced, and he related these now in a manner that 
made them deeply interesting. It was not by any means 
a case of Othello and Desdemona, for Marion was not 
the kind of a girl to play Desdemona to anybody's Othel- 
lo. But every feminine loves a manly man, and his un- 
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exaggerated life-story won her honest admiration. He 
indulged too in some playful social reminiscences which 
not only showed there was a vein of humor in his com- 
position, but incidentally revealed the fact that he was 
accustomed to the very best society at home. Perhaps 
there was tact in this, but if so it was so well concealed 
she did not suspect it, and g^rls are quick in such mat- 
ters. 

Altogether it was a most enjoyable evening. Marion 
had penetration enough to discover long before that his 
attentions were of a serious nature, and now her pro- 
phetic soul discerned that he was approaching the climax. 
He had never warmed up in this way before. His eyes 
had never been so bright, nor his face so aglow as at 
present. She listened and smiled upon him and was 
happy. Why not? She had captured another human 
heart. Is not this something in the life of a prl? I 
will make you a fisher of men, the Ahnighty has said 
to every bright damsel. 

This time too it was a game fish she had hooked. 
(Pardon the expression. I cannot think of a better one 
just at present.) A brave man, a warrior, a noble crea- 
ture on whose breast a poor, weak girl could lay her 
head in every storm. This was he who had now come 
a-courting in dead earnest. Her father had sung his 
praises to her many and many a time, and her father 
was a very discerning old gentleman. She should of 
course respect his judgment in all things. It was meet, 
right and proper so to do. Marion was a very obedient 
daughter when her inclination and her sense of duty 
both so inclined her. 

And the major who was now rapidly approaching the 
climax. There had been a time when he affected an air 
of superiority in her presence. That time was past. 
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There had been a time when he thought she would be 
only too glad to yield her hand when he condescended 
to ask it. That time was past. He was on the anxious 
seat now. For weeks she had kept him guessing most 
of the while. Today she was all smiles, and tomorrow 
she hardly knew him. What was the mater? What 
was the matter? He racked his brain to know wherein 
he had offended. Poor man, poor man. How often 
had he resolved to speak and had not spoken. How 
often as he gazed on this bewitching creature had he 
said to himself, "Thou art so near, and yet so far." 

When a true soldier makes up his mind to charge a 
battery he casts hesitation aside and goes ahead reckless 
of what may befall him. K the battery be a girl's heart 
the rule with your true soldier is the same. Tonight 
he has cast hesitation aside. Tonight he is resolvetl to 
charge the battery. The girl behind the battery knows 
it well. 

Has she made up her mind to accept him? She has 
not. Has she made up her mind to reject him. She 
has not. What then? She is floating deliciously down- 
stream and asking herself no awkward questions. When 
the critical moment arrives it will be given unto her what 
to say. She has found it so on several previous occa- 
sions. 

Was Marion McGregor a coquette? 

Note the little humming bird; brilliant of plumage, 
swift of wing, extracting sweets from this flower, from 
that, and happy beyond measure while the game lasts. 
Is this little bird then a sinner above all the fowls of 
the air? I tell you nay. It is the soul of sincerity; it is 
happy; it is ecstatic — while the game lasts. The object 
of its affections may change with startling frequency, 
but doubt not the fervor and faith of the little bird — 
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while the game lasts. So with many warm and true 
feminines of the human species. They may be a trifle 
inconstant, but deceitful, never. Your coquette is a 
heartless being, and the truth is not in her. But these 
dear little human humming birds are all heart and they 
scorn deceit. They flit from honeyed flower to honeyed 
flower, and love with all their heart and all their mind 
and all their soul — while the game lasts. 

Where am I at? 

A young man and a young woman are sitting side 
by side upon a sofa. The curtains are drawn and the 
lights are turned low. Her spell is over him and she 
knows it. Her spell is over him, and he knows it and 
does not deny it to himself now. It is the same old 
story he is telling and he tells it in the same old way. 
Now and then he takes her hand forgetfully and holds 
it till she gently withdraws it. Withdraws it with a 
tender glance that compensates for its loss. He speaks, 
and she is silent. But her silence is eloquent. He 
speaks, and she gravely listens. Her flushed face now 
is close to his. With uplifted hand he calls back the 
wandering tangles of her hair — ^You know; you know. 
Sons and daughters of Adam, you know. 

I have read of late a popular German tale of the 
kind they call realistic, and one or two other foreign 
stories of the same character, though not quite so lurid. 
These stories are real, they say. They picture life as it 
is. Men and women, according to these, are but a su- 
perior kind of animal that in the course of the centuries 
have come to wear clothes. Their instincts are all ani- 
mal instincts, and outward decorum is but the gloss of 
civilization that wears off at the touch. Now, this may 
all be true in the countries where these books were writ- 
ten. I know nothing of life and morals there, and will 
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not gainsay what the writers assert, but will let them 
speak for the people among whom they live, move and 
have their being. In my own favored land, however, 
human creatures, I am proud to say, have not only in 
the slow march of the ages reached the point, where they 
deem it worth while to observe outward decorum, but 
they have climbed to that higher pinnacle, where con- 
science as a rule is their guide. Our young men in 
society, with few exceptions, are gentlemen and not un- 
principled roues and our maidens when mingling with 
those of the other sex can enjoy to the full that elevating 
communion where heart speaks to heart and mind to 
mind, and never have their pure spirits tainted with a 
baser thought beyond 

How did it come about? O, ye who are young and 
ye who are now old, but once were young, how does 
it always come about? There was a deal of beating 
about the bush, discussion of subjects foreign to the 
matter in hand and then at the most inopportune mo- 
ment the question was "popped." And once popped, 
there was no checking his impetuosity or the flow of 
words that followed. His heart was like a champagne 
bottle; the stopper once withdrawn, the entire con- 
tents had to g^sh forth in a torrent that could not be 
stayed. She did not dream he could be so ardent or so 
voluble. 

They are now standing in the center of the room. 
How they got there neither could have told you. He 
has said his say. He has exhausted himself. His tor- 
rent of words has ceased, and it is up to her to make 
reply. Usually on such occasions it has been given unto 
her what to say, but now — but now — 

He is holding both her hands, and she does not try 
to withdraw them. That is she does not try very hard. 
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She draws back, it is true, and turns her head aside when 
he would bring her closer to his manly breast. It is a 
kind of "Pull Dick, pull Devil" game they are playing. 
You've played that game, maybe. If not, come down to 
Tennessee and the boys and g^rls will show you. Hands 
fast locked, chalk line between. Pull, pull, pull, pull. 
The loser pays a forfeit. Will poor Marion have to pay 
the forfeit this time? 

Pull Dick, pull Devil. Her head is turned aside. Her 
eyes are downcast. There is a play about her lips which 
shows her will is puzzled. She yields, she resists. She 
will, she won't. A triumphant smile is on his face. He 
enjoys her confusion. He might draw her to his embrace 
at once, but she is so charming just as she is. He will 
g^ze on her with greedy eyes one moment more. Just 
one delicious moment more, and then — 

There stands one in the doorway whose tread is 
noiseless, whose manner is at all times deferential, and 
who sees nothing and sees everything. 

"Id is eleven of de clog, iv you pliz." 

The major turned hastily aside, and with military 
stride advanced upon the opposite wall. Was ever in- 
terruption so cursedly unfortunate? He clenched his 
teeth. Under his breath he uttered a bad word. 

Marion was not in the least disconcerted. When did 
anybody ever see a woman disconcerted? 

"I had no idea it wath tho late, mademoiselle," she 
said sweetly to her maid. "Thank you for informing 
uth." 

Out on the street Tom was waiting with the carriage. 
Mademoiselle stepped lightly within, but Marion did not 
follow. She told the driver to move on to the next cor- 
ner and await her there. Then she and the major strolled 
on in that direction. 
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It was a starry night, but there was no moon. The 
distant glimmer of the street lamps but made it darker 
in the shadows. He spoke burning words. His voice 
was low, but intensely earnest. She must needs hear, 
but she was silent. He plead earnestly, but she was 
silent. More than once she was prompted to answer, 
but something came between her heart and her lips. Not 
yet, not yet. 

They stood on the comer in the shadow of a high 
wall. Across the street the carriage was waiting. Here 
they must part. Would she not answer? Oh, would 
she not! 

Not yet, not just yet. 

Soon then? 

Yes, soon. 

A look that is not lost in the shadows. A lingering 
pressure of the hand. Is that all ? Yes, that was all. 

Her eyes follow him as he crosses the street to the 
left and goes his way. He is tall and square shouldered. 
He has the tread of a soldier. He has spoken burning 
words tonight. He is a gallant gentleman, indeed he is. 

She stands with her hands folded and follows him 
with her eyes as his figure grov/s dim in the distance. 

"Miss McGregor, I believe." 

The words were spoken very respectfully. 

She turned sharply. As she stood looking down the 
street in the direction taken by the major, a man had 
stepped out from the shadow of the wall behind her. 

She took him in at a glance. He was no ruffian. He 
was no mendicant. He, too, was tall, but very slender. 
His face was smooth, almost boyish. He stood with 
his hat in his hand, and his head slightly inclined in token 
of respect Falstaff says, "Instinct knows the true king," 
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and certain it is that the instinct of a woman knows the 
true gentleman. 

She took one hurried step toward him. "Who arc 
you ?" she asked in an earnest undertone. 

"I am Sam Davis, a Confederate scout."* 

 A writer in the Confederate Veteran states that Sam Davis 
told him he once went within the Federal lines at Nashville in 
citizen's clothes. Also^ that Davis gave him an accowit of tfie 
condition of the Federal army at Nashville after the battle of 
Chickamauga. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The French maid peeps through the little window at 
the back of the carriage and lifts her eyebrows and 
shakes her head. Ah me, but this is a villainous world! 
She lifts her eyebrows and shakes her head and makes 
significant gestures all alone to herself in the carriage, 
and says nothing. The coachman is on the box, and he 
is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb, so she says nothing. 
There is no love lost between her and the coachman, nor 
between her and anybody else for that matter. She is 
correct, and prim, and proper, but not exactly of the 
congenial kind. 

Marion had paused for a brief conference with tht 
man on the comer. **What do you wish?" she had 
asked of him hurriedly. "What can I do for you?" 

"I must speak to you. Miss McGregor, on a matter 
of great importance to our cause." 

Our cause! Her conversion was as sudden as that 
of St. Paul. She was a rebel again. 

"Come on, Tham," she cried aloud. "Come right 
along." And she took him by the arm and escorted him 
to the carriage. 

"Mademoiselle, thith ith my cousin, Tham Davis, 
from Louisville, Kentucky. He ith a bad boy, too, for 
he tried to scare me just now." 

The French maid bowed stiffly. 

"And Tham, thith ith Mademoiselle Pauline. Sht 
ith my — g^ide, philotherpher, and friend." 

The youth bowed pleasantly and the French maid for- 
mally. 

"You have heard me speak of her," said Marion. 
With that she gave him a pinch on the arm. 
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The youth did not reply, but again he bowed and 
smiled. Mademoiselle looked over the heads of the 
two and said nothing, and saw nothing, and nothing es- 
caped her. 

"How ith Uncle Cadwalader over in Jefferthonvillc 
getting on ?" Marion next inquired, firing a random shot. 

The youth replied gravely that Uncle Cadwalader 
over in JefFersonville was getting on pretty well. 

A few other scattering remarks are submitted. Made- 
moiselle, looking gravely over the heads of the other 
two, puts this and that together and has her suspicions. 
She has been cuffed about a good deal in this world, and 
it is hard to fool her. On this occasion, to put it plainly, 
she smells a mouse. She entertains grave doubts of the 
existence of Uncle Cadwalder over in Jeffersonville. 

On reaching the McGregor home the young lady 
finds herself somehow in high spirits. Why not? Why 
not? Is she not in the midst of an exciting adventure, 
and where was there ever a high-spirited damsel that 
did not love adventure? Here is a handsome young 
fellow who has just come into her life under the most 
mysterious circumstances. Here is important business 
of an unknown, but undoubtedly desperate, nature to be 
transacted without delay. Right here in the heart of 
Nashville, with blue coats everywhere around, she is 
walking by the side of a secret emissary of the Con- 
federate Government. She is fit for treason, strategems 
and spoils. Is this the damsel who just a while ago was 
engaged in a confidential tete-a-tete with a Yankee of- 
ficer? Pinch her and see. 

"Come in, Tham, and have a theat. Right here on 
the thofa. Up in thith comer, Tham." She had never 
laid eyes on him before, mind you. 

Mademoiselle has gone upstairs. Her place is always 
9 
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upstairs when Miss McGregor is downstairs. There 
is a mutual understanding to this effect 

After a minute or so has elapsed Marion flits to the 
door, and takes in the hall at a sweeping glance to make 
sure mademoiselle has gone all the way upstairs. When 
she returns the young man presents her a letter he has 
taken from his pocket. She smiles, for she knows the 
handwriting. *'It ith from Charley," she murmurs, "Dear 
Charley." 

Is this the young lady who a while ago— well, never 
mind about that. 

She flushes, smiles, gazes fondly on the envelope a 
few minutes, then breaks it open. She reads a few 
lines with deep interest, then blushes even more decided- 
ly, and breaks into a hearty laugh. "Thith ith from Char- 
ley," she declares. "It's from Charley, and no mistake;" 
and she folds the epistle and slips it in her pocket in- 
tending to finish the perusal at a more convenient sea- 
son. "Tell me about the dear boy, Tham. Where ith 
he now?" 

He told her a simple tale as she sat on the sofa by 
him. Told it briefly, truthfully, without effort at em- 
bellishment. Charley Kinkead had been wounded at the 
battle of Chickamauga. 

"Oh, Tham." 

Not seriously, not dangerously, and he was now on 
furlough somewhere in Middle Tennessee. Perhaps he 
would turn up in the woods near Nashville soon. 

"Good ! good I" and she clapped her hands softly. There 
was somebody upstairs, you know. 

He had been promoted for gallantry on the field of 
battle and was now Captain Kinkead. 

"Good ! good !" And she clapped her hands again. 
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It was on the battlefield of Chickamauga. There was 
a masked battery playing on our boys. You could not 
see the guns, but you could see the flash when they were 
discharged, and those guns dealt death at every fire. 

"Oh, Tham !" 

Charley's regiment was ordered to charge that bat- 
tery. 

"Oh, Tham !" 

So they rose and ran toward the Yankee guns, rais* 
ing the rebel yell as they charged. The colonel was^ 
killed, the lieutenant-colonel was borne mortally wound- 
ed from the field, the major was shot dead, the senior 
captain and the next in rank fell to earth. More than 
half our brave boys lay dead or wounded on the field, 
but the regiment struggled on toward those Yankee 
guns. 

She leaned forward and looked him eagerly in the face. 
She clutched her hands convulsively. 

Charley Kinkead received a flesh wound and was 
knocked down. But he rose agam and staggered for- 
ward with the others. Twice had the color bearer been 
shot down, and now the third one was killed, and the 
flag lay on the ground. The regiment began to waver,, 
and it seemed all was lost. 

"O, Tham ! Oh, Tham 1" 

Then Charley Kinkead sprang out of the smoke and 
seized the flag. He held it high as he could, turned to 
the disheartened men and cried, "Come on, boys!" 
Though faint from loss of blood, he raised the shrill 
rebel yell again, and never looking back he ran through 
flame and smoke to the very mouth of the Yankee guns. 
The feeble remnant of the regiment followed swiftly 
after him and took that battery. But Charley was there 
first of all with our flag in his hand. 
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"Bully for him!" cried Marion excitedly. And she 
sprang to the floor and clapped her hands gleefully. Be- 
thinking herself she stepped softly to the door, peeped 
out into the hall and turned her ear toward the stairway 
to learn if anything was stirring above. 

There is nothing stirring. She nods reassuringly io 
Sam, flits across the room to the piano and seating het 
self sings gayly : 

"Over the water, and over the sea ; 
Over the water to Char-lee. 
Come weal, come woe, I'll bundle and go; 
I'll live and die with Char-lee." 

Where is a certain gallant Federal officer now ? Where 
is Halley's comet? Off somewhere presumably in cold 
and distant space, where even fancy cannot follow. 

She returns to the youth and drops down on the sofa 
beside him. 

"How did you know me, Tham?" 

"I was at school here when the war began. I have 
seen you often." 

"You said you wished to speak to me on a mattter 
of importance to our cause." 

"Yes, I do. I think you can be of material service 
to us, without in any way endangering yourself." 

"I am with you, Tham." 

He lowers his voice to a confidential tone. 

"We have learned that complete plans of the fortifi- 
cations at Nashville, and along the line to Chattanooga, 
have been prepared and are now here waiting to be sent 
to General Grant. We have this information from one 
who is certainly our friend and who keeps us posted as 
to what is going on in camp here. Who this person is 
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we do not know, but that he or she is reliable there can 
be no doubt. The communications to us are in a rudely 
disguised hand and show plainly that the writer is de- 
termined his or her identity shall not be discovered." 

Marion lifts her finger wamingly and quickly changes 
the subject. 

There stands one in the doorway who is light-footed 
as a cat, and who sees nothing, and sees everything. She 
informs them in broken French and English that it is 
past midnight, "iv you) pliz," and wishes to be informed 
whether the young man will remain till morning. If 
so, his room is ready. 

"Oh, no, mademoiselle,*' replied Marion sweetly. 
"He is just about to leave now. He only wishes me 
to sing one song for him. Thank you so much for re- 
minding me of the hour." 

As mademoiselle disappears the young lady makes 
a wry face at her, and shakes her fist at her, and by dumb 
show gives the visitor to understand she has a small 
opinion of her generally. Then she says to Sam in a 
low tone: 

"I'm afraid she will eavesdrop us, and hear what you 
say. There is a pencil and tablet on the table. Write 
quickly what you have to tell me and I will sing while 
you write." 

She went to the piano and sang a simple ballad as 
he hastily pencilled some lines on the notebook. Before 
she finished the song he handed her the paper. She 
stood by the piano and read : 

"The plans of which we were speaking are very im- 
portant. I know just where they are and can capture 
them without difficulty if I can gain admission into the 
Yankee camp without being suspected. Can you not 
introduce me to some officer, or some friend well known 
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in the camp. This is all I ask. The plans are intended 
for General Grant. My purpose is to deliver them to 
General Bragg. Help me, if you can. Put me on good 
terms with some of your friends in the Yankee camp 
and leave the rest to me." 

She reads carefully and then reads it all over again. 
Then she looks in his face and smiles. 

"Charley Kinkead is a captain now, you thay, Tham?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Dear boy, dear boy. I wish I could see him." 

She goes to the door, looks up and down the hall 
and returns to his side. She holds the paper up before 
him. 

"Thith ith a conspirathy, Tham. . Ith a dreadful piece 
of busineth." 

He looks a little discouraged. "I hoped you would 
aid me," he said. "But I will not urge you." 

She drops the paper on the floor and gives him her 
hand. 

" I am with you, Tham." 

He grasps her hand cordially. "I believed you would 
be," he said. 

"It ith late now. Meet me tomorrow at one o'clock 
at Faubion's restaurant for lunch. We will thee what 
can be done." 

"I will be on hand promptly." 
She has brought his hat in from the rack in the hall, 
and now she places it on her own head, squares her 
shoulders and assumes a very determined, not to say 
fierce, expression. 

"Do I look like a scout, Tham?" 

"I never saw any scout that looked like you," replied 
the candid youth. But he laughed. 

"Tham." 
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There is a tender expression in her face now. 

"If you thee Charley Kinkead before I do, tell him 
I've never forgotten him." 

"I will, Miss McGregor. He'll be a proud fellow when 
he gets that message." 

"Don't call me Miss McGregor, Tham. Call me Mar- 
ion. We scouts must stand together." 

He looks at her in a puzzled way. He is not much 
accustomed to the society of ladies. 

"Good-by. Tham." 

"Good-by." 
He is gone. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The next day prompt to the minute the old Scotch 
man's daughter stood in the doorway of the restaurant. 
By a small table in the far corner of the room she saw 
a young man standing, who was evidently awaiting her. 
He was a tall young fellow of very pleasing countenance, 
and at the same time of rather serious manner. He 
certainly was not loquacious, for he only bowed to her 
as she came up, giving her no word of greeting. 

Almost immediately they dropped into earnest con- 
versation, and this time Marion was the listener and the 
youth the speaker, though his words were few. Part of 
what he had to communicate he had unfolded in his note 
last night, but he went more into detail now. From a 
reliable source he had learned that very important plans 
had been prepared at Federal headquarters in Nashville 
and would soon be forwarded to General Grant. His 
mission in the city was to get possession of these plans 
if possible and forward them to General Bragg, to whom 
they would be of inestimable value. To succeed, it was 
essential that he should somehow gain admission into the 
Federal camp without being suspected. This accom- 
plished, he would seize his opportunity, capture the plans 
and escape across the river. He knew just where the 
prize was. The situation had been fully described to him 
by his unknown informant. A dash at the proper mo- 
ment and the thing was done. 

"Thuppose they kill you, Tham?" 

'*We take that risk every day," he answered, quietly. 

She looked at him with open eyes. He a smooth- 
faced boy to talk that way. 
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"All I ask of you, Miss McGregor, is to introduce 
me as an acquaintance. If I should be discovered and 
arrested it will never be revealed that you had knowledge 
of my desigTi." 

She regarded him admiringly across the table. She 
patted her foot rather nervously on the floor as she did 
so. "You're a trump, Tham," is all she said. 

The dining room began to fill up. Officers, soldiers, 
citzens, masculines, feminines; all sorts and conditions 
of people. It was the lunch hour, and the throng came 
and went. 

Marion introduced the youth to everybody ; to several 
business men, to Federal officers and not a few private 
soldiers who came up to pay their respects, even to the 
negro servants, for she knew them all by name. He 
was Tham Davith, of Louithville, Kentucky, a good all- 
around boy, a cousin on her mother's side, and they must 
show him the sights. 

"Only too happy if I can serve you, Mr. Davis ; don't 
hesitate to call on me." 

Presently along came Major Hampton, and Marion 
gave him the glad hand, while a smile overspread her 
candid face. 

There was only one Marion McGregor. 

"Tho happy to thee you. Major. Now here is a young 
friend of mine 1 want you to know. He's a little bit kin 
to me, but a nice boy in spite of that." 

"Don't doubt it," saicl the major, bowing and extend- 
ing his hand. 

"Hith name ith Tham Davith, and he comes from 
Louithville, Kentucky. I want him to thee the thights 
while he ith here. My father, you know, ith in New 
York and I will have to act sponsor." 

"Only too glad to show Mr. Davis any attention." 
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"Call him Tham. Call him Tham, He's not Mr. 
Davith yet." 

"Very well, then, Sam. If I can do anything for you, 
Sam, let me know." 

"You can give him a piece of paper right now telling 
the soldiers not to bother him, otherwise they'll have 
him in the guardhouse." 

The major takes a blank form from his pocket and 
writes thereon a pass through the Federal lines, good for 
five days. The name of the commanding officer is already 
affixed to the paper, and he signs his own name, "G. W. 
Hampton, Major and A. A. G." 

Marion stands and looks over his shoulder while he 
writes : 

**Will five days be sufficient?" he inquires. 

"Oh, yes, plenty. Five days will do, won't they, 
Tham?" And she winks at the youth wickedly over the 
major's shoulder. 

The youth receives the paper, and thanks the major 
politely. A pass through the lines for five days is all he 
desires, he says quietly. 

"Why, there's Suzanne Appleton," cries Marion, beck- 
oning toward a tall and rather stylish girl who has just 
entered. 

The young lady approaches, shakes hands with the 
major, and is introduced to guests at the table. She 
was christened Susan; her intimates call her Sue, but 
since she and Miss McGregor became chummy she has 
been dubbed Suzanne. She is the daughter of a Federal 
officer stationed at the post, and Marion has cultivated 
her close friendship partly because she liked her, but 
mainly because she knew she had no business to do it. 

So they sat and chatted, and had a pleasant lunch, 
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those four, and passed the time agreeably together. The 
Louisville youth, while diffident and reserved proved him- 
self to be well educated and accustomed to good society. 
Marion was proud of him and pressed his foot once or 
twice with hers under the table to let him understand he 
was acquitting himself creditably. 

In the course of the lunch and the chat it was sug- 
gested that the same party should meet that evening 
at the camp, say about 8 p.m. A few more officers would 
be added and a few more girls to meet them, and alto- 
gether it would be a charming affair. Marion did not 
suggest this, but she twisted the talk around so that 
Suzanne unwittingly suggested it, and the major en- 
dorsed the plan with alacrity, as it included Miss Mc- 
Gregor. The Louisville youth demurred, as he was not 
a society man, but he was told by the major to come 
along and look on at the dance, and stroll about over the 
camp when he grew tired. 

As her father was absent in New York, Marion 
concluded to spend the afternoon with Suzanne and not 
return home till late. She wrote a note to Mile. Pauline 
to this effect, which the major obligingly sent by an 
orderly. Then the group separated, the major going 
about his affairs and the two girls and the Louisville 
youth strolling along the street with no definite object 
in view. Presently at a street comer they ran up on 
Aunt Betsy and the little boy, the latter seated in the pie 
cart and Dan'l standing meekly between the shafts. 

Aunt Betsy casually withdrawing her attention from 
a customer beheld Marion McGregor advancing with 
Suzanne Appleton on one side and Sam Davis on the 
other. To say that she was astonished would be to put 
it mildly. Suzanne Appleton she knew by sight, and 
knew she was the daughter of a prominent Federal 
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officer at the post Sam Davis, of course, she knew, and 
little Benny knew him, too, all right. Now here was 
Marion walking on the streets of Nashville right between 
these two, and having a jolly good time. 

The old woman dropped the pie she was about to 
deliver to her customer, who was a Yankee soldier. She 
was hard to turn down, Aunt Betsy was, but for the 
moment she was completely nonplussed. 

Marion at once helped her, at least partially, out of 
her difficulty. 

"Hello, Aunt Betthy. You know Suzanne Appleton? 
H you don't you ought to know her. She makes believe 
to be a Yankee, but she's as good a rebel as you or I. 
And this young man is Tham Davith, my cousin, from 
Louisville. He's come down to pay me a visit, and I and 
Suzanne are showing him the town. We've just had our 
lunch, and now we want dessert. Give us three good 
pies. Benny put off a bad pie on me the last time, and 
I won't stand for much of that." 

"I never done it," said the child, earnestly. 

"Oh, well," replied Marion, "maybe 'twas a mis- 
take. Anyhow, Mr. Tham Davith, when you go back 
to your folks in Lx>uithville you tell 'em you saw a little 
boy down here who was good to his granny and always 
tried to please his granny, and that he wasn't anybody's 
fool either." 

"Yes," said Aunt Betsy, "when you go back to your 
folks in Lxjuisville you tell 'em just that, and you won't 
miss it far." 

The little boy looked hard at Marion while she was 
speaking, and looked hard at his granny while she was 
speaking, and — to use a cant phrase — he caught on. To 
make assurance doubly sure Aunt Betsy gave him a 
secret signal, but that was hardly needed. A dark con- 
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spiracy had been established then and there and the little 
boy was exceedingly proud to have become a trusted 
member of it. 

"Benny does dispense good pies," cried Miss Suzanne, 
having bitten a quarter section out of the one she held 
in her hand ; **and he can prove it by me. We're going to 
be good friends, too, hereafter, aren't we, Benny?" 

The child regarded her seriously a moment with his 
large eyes, and shook his head. 

"What, Benny, you and I not good friends. Why 
not? Why not?" 

"Because," said the child, at a venture, "I b'lieve you're 
a 'ristycrat." 

He was afraid for a moment he had made a slip, but 
the hearty laugh of Aunt Betsy and Marion reassured 
him. 

"A what?" asked Miss Suzanne, in some surprise. 

"A 'ristycrat," repeated little Benny. 

"An aristocrat," exclaimed Marion. "And that's just 
exactly what she is, Benny. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Miss Suzanne, by no means offend- 
ed, "Indeed I am not, Benny. What on earth made you 
think so?" 

"Because," said the child, "you look like a 'ristycrat 
to me. And I'll tell you what, 'ristycrats ain't no good in 
this world." 

"Oh !" exclaimed Miss Suzanne. 

"Now, there's Mr. Jefferson Davis," pursued the child, 
"he's a 'ristycrat; the worst kind of a 'ristycrat." 

"You're mighty right," said Suzanne. 

"If he were to come by here now do you think he 
would notice me ? He wouldn't any more notice me than 
if I was a dog." 
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"He wouldn't have time," said Suzanne. "He'd be 
on the run, with lots of folks after him." 

"But I tell you what," continued the child, "If Mr. 
Alexander H. Stephens was to come by here, do you 
know what he would do? He would stop and talk 
to me and gjanny, and buy pies from us, and tell me to 
make haste and be a smart man like him, and help granny 
on in this world. That's what he would do, because he 
ain't no 'ristycrat." 

"Who is Mr. Alexander H. Stephens?" inquired Su- 
zanne. 

"Why, don't you know? He's the Vice-President of 
the Confederate States of America, that's what he is. 
And look, he's a little bits of a man not so high. And he 
never did weigh a hundred pounds in all his life. And 
once he was a poor little cripple boy just like me. But 
now I tell you what, his body is puny and his legs are 
puny, but his head is all right. Once they wouldn't pay 
any attention to him, you see, because he was just a poor 
little cripple boy. But now I tell you what, when Alex- 
ander H. Stephens gets ready to talk, everybody is 
mighty glad to listen. Now that's just the way I am 
going to be. I'm going to study my books, and be a good 
boy and help granny, and after awhile, lo and behold, I'll 
be a great man like Alexander H. Stephens. I'll have lots 
of money, and gjanny and me will live in a fine house, 
and people in carriages will roll up to the door, and FlI 
have a snug little room with ever so many books and pic- 
tures in it. And I'll bet you one thing, there won't be 
any dust on granny's hands then from making pie crust." 

When little Benny concluded his oration, to use a 
popular phrase, "he had the crowd with him." Those 
about the cart smiled in genuine approval of the senti- 
ments uttered. Aunt Betsy shook her head and laughed, 
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but a close observer would have noted that a tear or two 
welled from her eyes, and trickled down from the end of 
her thin nose. 

"Now, Benny," said Suzanne, "tell us what you think 
of Mr. Davis here. Is he a 'ristycrat?" 

Little Benny looked hard at the speaker, but made no 
reply. He seemed suddenly to have gone deaf or dumb. 

"Benny is too polite to express his opinion of 
strangers in their presence," cried Marion. 

Benny turned and looked hard now at the second 
speaker. He seemed to have lost his mind. 

"Oh, he takes you for a ristycrat, Mr. Davis, that's 
evident," said Suzanne. "Well, it seems there are two 
of us in this assemblage, so I guess we'd better stroll off 
together." And so they did without more parley. 

Marion watched them a moment, then turned to Aunt 
Betsy and tipped her one of the wickedest winks that 
ever was winked by a young lady in genteel society. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Mademoiselle Pauline was usually spoken of as Miss 
Marion McGregor's French maid. But she was never 
addressed, or alluded to, as a maidservant when made- 
moiselle herself was around. She surely was not a maid- 
servant in the ordinary sense of the term, neither was 
she a governess, for Miss Marion McGregor did not 
need a governess, or if so, she was not aware of the 
fact. Neither was Mademoiselle Pauline the house- 
keeper, for Aunt Jane, mother of Tom, the coachman, 
was the housekeeper in the McGregor establishment if 
there was any housekeeper. 

What then? Was Mademoiselle Pauline a mere orna 
ment? Not entirely so, but certainly in great measure 
so. You see she was a model of style and likewise a 
model of deportment. She subscribed for the French 
magazines with the French fashions, and gave these to 
Marion with the correct French pronunciation, and, what 
was more important, oftentimes shaping and fashioning 
dainty articles herself when the dressmaker was clumsy. 
Then she looked over the house. She directed Sallie, 
the house girl, who resented her supervision, but obeyed. 
Then she chaperoned Marion — is that it? — rode round 
with her in the carriage usually when she drove out, 
and always attended her when she left home of even- 
ings. This was the order of papa McGregor, who was 
a rig^d old Scotchman and had a fine set of rules nobody 
in the establishment was permitted to violate. Upon 
such occasions mademoiselle would frequently advise 
Marion, sometimes in good French, sometimes in bad 
English, as to what was proper, improper, and why, and 
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such advice was always received gratefully and gra 
ciously, if it wasn't followed very closely. 

So now it is to be hoped the reader understands the 
precise footing of Mademoiselle Pauline in the McGregor 
household about as well as the writer does, and the 
writer understands it probably about as well as they of 
the household did at that time. She gave tone and re- 
spectability to the establishment, that much was certain. 
She fancied she was called to reign, but her sway was 
nowhere acknowledged. If she chided the servants they 
grinned; if she cut loose on them in French they dis- 
appeared. If she complained to the master she was often 
dismissed with the retort discourteous. Her relations 
with Marion were outwardly pleasant, but that was all. 
The young girl at the outset had tried to like her and 
failed. The French woman possibly at the outset had 
tried to gain Marion's confidence and failed. So you may 
say they had agreed to disagree. The old gentleman 
had troubles of his own and did not care to be bothered 
with the affairs of the two women. Marion did not seek 
to enlighten him, for she knew it would be hard to make 
him understand the situation. Besides, she felt assured, 
as their relations were growing more strained all the 
while, that mademoiselle would soon of her own volition 
take up her traps and leave. 

But Mademoiselle Pauline remained in the house- 
hold. It was a nice easy job, and she knew not where 
she would get another if she lost this. She had been 
a dressmaker, but that was a grind. She had been a 
governess, and endeavored to teach French to small 
children, but her education was hardly sufficient for this. 
She had been a stylish ladies' maid in an aristocratic 
family, but then she was treated as a servant, and her 
10 
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soul rebelled at the thought of being treated as a ser- 
vant. 

Mademoiselle had a yearning for society. Her ele- 
gance of manner, her eloquence of gesture, her voluble 
French tongue, her general make-up, all fitted her for 
genteel company. She thought she was entitled to asso- 
ciate on a footing of equality with the young ladies who 
visited the house, and so she might have done possibly, 
but they were all afraid of her. 

Still, when one has a yearning for society there are 
more ways than one of gratifying the ambition. The 
east windows of the parlor, or company room, opened 
upon a balcony, which was several feet above the 
ground, and mademoiselle's own snug little apartment 
was in an L of the house, in the upper story. From 
her own window mademoiselle could look down on the 
balcony, and did look down on the balcony. Sometimes 
of pleasant evenings young people would come and sit 
on this balcony, and have their tete-a-tetes. Did made- 
moiselle from her upper window watch the young people 
engaged in those tete-a-tetes? Did the gentle reader 
ever see a cat watch a mouse patiently, patiently, Oh ! so 
patiently? Thus did mademoiselle watch the young peo- 
ple on the balcony. Was it not her duty to know what 
was going on in that establishment, and should she 
neglect her duty? Should she betray the high trust re- 
posed in her? Ah, mon dieu, mon dieul She was not 
that kind of a person. So she watched. 

But the cool nights came when the young people sat 
no more on the balcony. What then ? Did not her duty 
remain the same? Unquestionably. 

From the upper story of this L a narrow stairway 
descended into a narrow hall below. 
At the north end of this hall there was a window. 
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a rather small window high up from the floor, and this 
window was directly over the balcony. It was three 
or four feet above the floor of the balcony and three or 
four feet above the floor of the hall on the inside, but 
all the same an active person couid scramble through 
this window from the hall and alight on the balcony, 
and vice versa. 

Now, Mademoiselle Pauline was an active person; 
she was likewise partial to society. She was likewise 
one who would go any length in discharge of a plain 
duty. So when the cool nights came and mademoiselle 
could no longer sit at her window and overhear the soft 
chat of the yoimg people on the balcony, it often hap- 
pened that she would steal down the narrow stairway 
and into the dark hall, and through the little window, 
and thence to the balcony, and close to one of the large 
windows that opened from the parlor, and peep into the 
cozy room within. 

But there were heavy damask curtains that hid these 
windows from the room within. Surely, but mademoiselle 
was everywhere about that house, and in the evening 
before the lights were lit she would go and pin back one 
of those curtains so as to leave just a little crack through 
which one might peep from the outside. And she would 
raise this window just a scrimption so as to leave a 
little opening through which one could hear from the 
outside. And many, many times when the young folks 
would be having a g^y and festive time in the parlor, the 
watchful eye of mademoiselle would be at the crack. 
And sometimes when the jest and the banter flew mer- 
rily about in the parlor, mademoiselle was lying flat on 
her stomach on the balcony with her ear at the other 
crack. And so, by virtue of these two friendly cracks, 
mademoiselle knew the downsitting and the uprising of 
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the very best young people around Nashville, and be- 
came pretty well acquainted with all their ways. 

When Marion McGregor took the young Confed- 
erate scout into her carriage and introduced him as a 
relative from Louisville, Kentucky, Mademoiselle Pau- 
line believed as much of the story as she chose, and 
that was very little. When the two entered the parlor 
and began their confab. Mademoiselle Pauline went up- 
stairs, and thence to her room, and thence down into the 
narrow hall and through the window and out on die 
balcony, and in a very brief time she had her all-seeing 
eye at the crack. Now and then she would withdraw 
her eye for a moment, and lying flat on her stomach, 
place her ear at the other crack. Ah, mon dieu, mon 
dieu, she was head of the household, and not a person 
to neglect her duty. 

When Sam Davis told the story of Charley Kinkead 
at the battle of Chickamauga, and Marion clapped her 
hands and cried, "bully!" Mademoiselle Pauline, at the 
crack, saw and heard it all. She saw and heard and 
gnashed her teeth, for had she not entreated her often 
not to use this inelegant expression. She likewise heard 
when the rebel scout said he would write the important 
matter that had brought him within the Union lines. 
She saw him write, write, write, while the young lady 
played and sang at the piano, to fool her, who was sup- 
posed to be upstairs. She saw him hand the paper to 
Marion, saw her start, then drop it on the floor and grasp 
him by the hand. She saw her tiptoe to the door and 
peep out in the hall, watching for some one who was 
supposed to be upstairs, the sly creature. She saw her 
put on the hat of that rebel scout — the bold thing. She 
heard her declare they both were scouts, and make an 
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engagement to lunch with him next day. Treason, trea- 
son, treason. 

When Marion went up to her room to retire, made- 
moiselle was standing deferentially at her door. Was 
there anything she could do to add to the comfort or 
happiness of the young lady ? There was nothing. 

Two hours later, when deep sleep had fallen upon 
the household, a ghostly figure stole by the door of 
Marion McGregor and down the stairway and into the 
parlor, and thence on all fours creeping softly to a cer- 
tain spot, then feeling here and there in the darkness 
till deft fingers were laid on a sheet of paper. Then 
back through the lower hall and up the stairway — ^no 
cat could tread more lightly — ^and by the closed door of 
Marion McGregor and into the snug room of mademois- 
elle. Then the door was bolted and the light was lit, 
and that paper was read. Ha — ^that paper was read ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Mademoiselle Pauline had a sweetheart. That is, 
there was a sergeant in the Federal camp upon whom 
she had designs. Perhaps if he had known this, he 
would have endeavored to make his escape. But he only 
knew that she was very civil and polite to him, and 
that she seemed to admire him, which he thought was 
natural. 

Mademoiselle turned and tumbled upon a sleepless 
bed that night, and to this unsuspecting sergeant she re- 
solved to go with the startling disclosure she deemed 
it her duty to make. Monsieur McGregor was in New 
York, where he could not be reached. His daughter was 
engaged in a deep and diabolical conspiracy which should 
be reported at once to the proper authorities, and she 
would report it and get the credit. It was a painful duty 
she was called on to discharge, but mademoiselle was not 
the person to shrink from any duty, however painful. 

The next morning Marion did not leave the house 
till nearly noon. Early in the afternoon an orderly gal- 
loped up with a note from her saying she would not 
return until 6 p. m. The fates were with mademoiselle 

She ordered Tom to bring the carriage round, and 
went upstairs to her little room to primp. This was a 
work of time and infinite labor, but mademoiselle was 
a skilled hand at the business, and she got through with 
as much dispatch as possible, never giving a touch amiss. 

When she descended the carriage was not at the 
door; Tom was slow. He was trying to frame some 
excuse for not obeying at all. Mademoiselle made a 
few shrill enquiries of Sally and Aunt Jane. Then her 
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rage rose to a still higher pitch. She abandoned the 
English language and fired off a few fierce expletives 
in French, and Tom, who was in the stable, heard and 
hitched up his horses with alacrity. 

When he did not come around promptly to the front, 
mademoiselle scowled. She stamped her foot. She shook 
her fist. Her language was fragmentary and badly 
mixed. She was in ugly temper. 

But when mademoiselle reached the Federal camp— 
and Tom drove thither with all speed — her mood was 
angelic. She alighted from the carriage, bade Tom, in 
sweet tones, remain where he was, and picked her way 
daintily toward the tent of the sergeant, on whom she 
proposed to call. 

"Oh, Monsieur Sergeant, I 'ave beezness dis morn- 
ing," she said. "Diz iz no pleasure call, ah no, ah no. 
I onhappy. I must do my dooty. I call on you because 
I 'ave no von else, no von else. Somehow ven I'm in 
trooble I tink of you, Monsieur Sergeant. I know not 
how id is, but so id is.*' « 

"What's up?" inquired the good-natured sergeant. 

"What is ub den?" responded mademoiselle. "I hard- 
ly can say to you whad is ub. Whad you men call dt 
devil is ub. Dad is all." 

The sergeant looked at her. 

"T-r-e-a-s-o-n is ub," cried mademoiselle, raising both 
her hands and assuming a tragic air. 
'Good Lord !" said the sergeant. 
T-r-e-a-s-o-n," repeated mademoiselle. "You 'ave 
seen de young 'ooman ad de 'ouze were I stob ?" 

"Fine gal," said the sergeant. "Putty gal; got style 
about her." 

"Bah," replied mademoiselle, shaking her head. "She 
'ave no style, I tell you dad. She is no lady. Non, non. 
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She is dc worst ever. Fo' wy you say she have style? 
I tell you wad she 'ave." Mademoiselle approached the 
sergeant very closely and pointed her sharp forefinger 
directly at his nose. "I tell you whad she *ave. To me 
lisden, mon ami. She is a rebel and a scoot." 

"A what?" inquired the sergeant. 

"A scoot whad ware sheeb's cloding and hides be- 
hind corners in de darg, and charge badderies, and raise 
dc rebel yell." 

"My God!" said the sergeant. 

"Ah!" cried the woman; "dis gal whad 'ave style. 
Fo wy you say dad? She and de odder scoot, dey call 
Zam Davids, dey 'ave laid dere heads togeddcr, and will 
play de mischief. Dey will com in dis camb, lisden, in 
dis camb, rigd under your nose, and steal de pabers whad 
you 'ave for General Grant, and tag^e dem to de rebel 
General Bragg. You call dad nice gal, mon ami; you 
call dad style. Bah !" 

The sergeant looked at her and said nothing. 

"Dis paber behold," continued mademoiselle, draw- 
ing a note from her bag and displaying it triumphantly. 
"Sam Davids wrote dis paber. I sawed him. He was at 
de table and he mague dese words wid a pencil while 
de fine gal, de one whad 'ave style — ^ha, ha, ha — she sad 
ad de peranner and play and sing to fule me. Aha! to 
fule me, which is not so easy to fule." 

The sergeant took the paper and read it carefully. 
Mademoiselle watched his countenance. 

"Ah, she de fine lady," she cried, derisively; "she de 
goot gal ; she de one whad 'ave style. Ha, ha, ha." 

"Come with me," said the sergeant; "I must show 
this to Captain Chickasaw." 

"Oh, non, non," replied mademoiselle; "dis for dc 
general ; dc man what is at de head." 
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But the sergeant was obdurate, and they went to 
Chickasaw.* 

Now, Chickasaw was a mighty man of valor, who had 
mixed with Indians and cowboys and cattle thieves, and, 
for some reason satisfactory to himself, had dropped 
his real name and assumed that of a famous Indian tribe. 
He was Chickasaw to everybody, and beyond this no one 
knew anything of his antecedents. When the civil v/ar 
broke out he enlisted in the Federal army, and they 
made him a captain of scouts. A pretty good rough and 
ready scout he was, too, only he was a bully by nature 
and by long habit. 

Mademoiselle, as she tripped springily after the ser- 
geant, had her misgivings. This Chigasaw, O mon dicu ! 
who was he? She wished fame, she wished emolu- 
ment; could these be reached through the person called 
Chigasaw? She shook her head as she communed with 
herself. She would see the commanding general. Her 
name would be in the reports, in all the papers. The 
Government would provide for her when she lost her 
present position, as she inevitably must. This Chigasaw, 
he would snatch her laurels away. 

But the gallant Captain would not be gainsaid. With 
women or men he was always the bully. The sergeant 
handed him the incriminating paper, and a few words 
explained the errand upon which mademoiselle had come 
into camp. 

It was a rule with Captain Chickasaw always be- 
fore entering upon the transaction of important busi- 



* General Dodge speaks of this man as "one of my noted 
scouts, called Chickasaw." His real name is not mentioned any- 
where that I can find. His conduct shows him to have been 
a rough, and brutal fellow. 
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ness to take a drink. So when he saw a serious matter had 
been brought to his attention he went and took a drink. 
Now, the reader, even the temperance reader, must not 
think slightingly of Captain Chickasaw on this account 
From early youth he had imbibed alcohol so steadily and 
copiously that it had become an essential ingredient in 
his system. His nerves were unreliable except when 
steadied by alcohol; his brain would not work except 
when in a solution of alcohol. When, he arose and sal- 
lied forth in the morning it took two or three square 
drinks to make him sober, and at steady intervals through- 
out the day it took a square drink to keep him sober. 
When anything of unusual importance arose in the course 
of his business it required a square drink to fit him for 
that occasion. 

Having glanced casually at the paper handed him by 
the sergeant, and observing that it contained important 
matter, Captain Chickasaw, as said, went to his tent to 
get a drink. 

"Oh, Monsieur le Capitaine !" cried mademoiselle upon 
his return, **Dis is bizness of importanz. I am for de 
Uniyon, de gallylorius Uniyon. Would I be here odder- 
wise. Monsieur le Captaine. Ah, non, non, mon ami." 

"Where did you get that paper?" inquired the valiant, 
but unceremonious captain. 

"I will tell de general of all de host/* replied made- 
moiselle, with offended dignity. "My conversazions iz 
for heem." 

You will tell me, by God," retorted the captain. 
Take her to the guardhouse, sergeant, and let me know 
when she comes to her senses." 
"But, captain — " mildly protested the sergeant. 
"Shut your damned mouth, and do as I tell you," 
commanded the captain. 
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Mademoiselle was a resourceful feminine. She saw 
the indignant dodge did not work, so she tried another. 
She burst into a flood of tears and began wringing her 
hands. 

"Oh, Monsieur le Capitaine, Monsieur le Capitaine, 
mon ami, mon ami. I beseege you pud me nod in 
preezen. Non, non, non, mon ami." 

"Damn it, talk then," blurted out the captain. 

"I will talk. Indeed, yes, I will talk, my capitaine." 

"Where did you get this paper?" 

Mademoiselle was compelled to explain, and explain- 
ing under the circumstances was not easy work. But 
she did her best. She told of the first meeting between 
Marion and the Confederate scout, of his ride home with 
them in the carriage, of the scene in the parlor, of the 
dropping of the paper on the floor. 

Many and sharp interrogations were put to her by 
the captain. She was compelled to tell how she had. 
peeped through the crack and laid down on the floor to 
listen, and the captain clapped his thighs and roared 
with laughter. 

"Laid down on the floor, did ye? Oh, ha, ha, ha — 
ho, ho, ho. Ye'd make a damned good spy, ye would." 

Mademoiselle was furious, but she suppressed her 
emotion. What else could she do? She looked beseech- 
ingly at the sergeant, and his timid and tender glance 
showed at the same time his desire and his inability < 
to aid her. 

Presently the captain bethought himself. "Sam Davis," 
he cried. "Sam Davis. Wait a bit." And he disappeared 
in his tent. 

When he reappeared he brought with him a bunch 
of photographs, a dozen or so. Each was the picture 
of a Confederate soldier in uniform, with the name writ- 
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ten underneath. He had obtained most of them from 
galleries in Nashville. In the early days of the war it 
was quite the thing for the Southern volunteers to hare 
their counterfeit presentments taken, and the galleries 
often kept copies. 

"Sam Davis, Sam Davis," repeated Chickasaw, and 
he slipped the cards through his fingers with a dexterity 
that showed he was accustomed to such work. Presently 
he extracted one, and with a triumphant air handed it to 
mademoiselle. It was the photograph of a beardless 
youth in a gray jacket and wearing a gray military cap. 
The countenance was frank and open, and the face was 
that of a school boy. On the back of the card the youth 
had written, probably at the request of the photographer ; 
"Sam Davis, Company A, ist. Tennessee Infantry." 

Mademoiselle scanned the signature earnestly. Then 
she took from the captain's hand the paper she had 
brought and compared this with the writing on the back 
of the photograph. 

"De same, de same," she cried, exultantly. "I mague 
no meestague, capitaine. Dis is dad boy." 

All three bowed their heads together and inspected 
closely the writing on the paper and the card. The same 
hand undoubtedly had inscribed both. It required no 
expert to decide this. 

Mademoiselle now turned the card over and critically 
viewed the face that smiled upon her. She smiled in 
return. She grinned. She laughed outright. 

"Ah, Mcester Sam Davis, of Louisville, Kantookee, 
I mague no meestague, dad is your pigshur." 

"It's the same fellow, is it?" inquired the captain. 
Mademoiselle assumed a tragic air. "I swear it," she 
asserted, solemnly. "Monsieur le Capitaine, I swear it." 

"Good, good," cried the captain. "I must have a 
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drink on that. Join me, sergeant, it will do you good. 
Old gal, won't you have a taste ?" 

Old gal, indeed ! By rights mademoiselle should have 
been shocked and insulted, but instead she clapped her 
hands and laughed gleefully. "Oh, non, non. Monsieur 
le Capitaine. Ha, ha, ha. Oh, ha, ha, ha. I beg you will 
excuse me. You gentlemen drink; 'tis g^de for gen- 
tlemen." 

You see, mademoiselle had a plan in her head grad- 
ually formed, but firmly fixed. This paper and this photo- 
graph she would take in person to the commanding gen- 
eral that very afternoon. If she left them with the 
swaggering creature before her he would assume all the 
credit of the disclosure himself and g^ve her scant recog- 
nition. If she could once gain the ear of the command- 
ing general she saw fame and fortune before her eyes. 
But how could she obtain the coveted evidence from 
the bullying captain. 

As the captain and the sergeant were draining their 
glasses she leaned over and said almost confidentially: 

"Monsieur le Capitaine, dere is one more word. Dey 
will meet dis nighd ad her 'ouze to make a finish." 

"How?" inquired the captain, not comprehending. 

"A finish, a finish. Dey will finish de plan. Den he 
will do de meeschef." 

He looked into her face, but made no reply. 

"Monsieur le Capitaine, give me de pigshur and de 
paper. I will watch dem this night. I will look ad his 
face, den ad de pigshur. See? I will mague more sure. 
See ? Tomorrow, Monsieur le Capitaine, I will bring dem 
bag to you. I will, I swear." 

"He won't wait," replied Chickasaw. "He will push 
this thing through tonight. I'll nab him when he tries it. 
You bet on that." 
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"Non, non," she cried, gesticulating. "You talguc ligue 
a creczic. Ow he come tonight we'en he do not know 
de camp? He will come tomorrow. She will introduce 
him. He will walgue round, round. He de young man 
from Louisville. Wen he know de camp den he steal 
wad he wand and sneak off. Dad de way. Tonight 
I will ave de photygrav and loogue at dad and ad him. 
Tomorrow w'en he coom you will av de photygrav and 
look at dad and ad him. And we both mague sure 
dey one and de same." 

The captain thought there was some sense in what 
she said. Moreover, as she was a highly important wit- 
ness, he could not afford to offend her just now. 

"All right, old gal," he cried, heartily, "take the 
things along, but be sure to fetch 'em back tomorrow." 

"Capitaine," said mademoiselle* "I will take de things. 
I will 'ave dem bag tomorrow, I swear. Now, capitaine, 
you promise me one thing. You will not give me away. 
You will not name my name til de time come, den 
I tell all. Den I be witness for de Uniyon. Now I be 
ruined if you name my name. Mon dieu, I be ruined. 
Lid dis be secred now. Promise you will not name my 
name till I say de word. If you do I be rumed, ruined." 

The captain passed his word as a gentleman, and so 
these two confederates separated for the time being. 

As soon as they were out of hearing mademoiselle 
gave vent to her indignation. 

"He brute," she cried to the sergeant. "Bah, he one 
dog. Fo' why you let him speag so?" 

"I had a notion to slap his head off," replied the 
sergeant, "but I didn't wish to raise a disturbance before 
a lady." 

"Ah, you one gentleman," said mademoiselle* sweet- 
ly. "I see dad plainly." And she gave the sergeant a 
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tender look that embarrassed him. At the carriage door 
she gave his hand a squeeze and looked at him again. 

He felt now that there was some kind of an under- 
standing between himself and the French maid. 

Mademoiselle, when she had recovered from the 
shock of being addressed as "old gal," was not on the 
whole displeased with her experience. She had been 
compelled to confide in the insolent captain, but she had 
gained from him the photograph of Sam Davis, which 
would be of service when she unfolded the plot to Gen- 
eral Rousseau, as she was resolved to do. 

The driver was proceeding rapidly on his homeward 
way when mademoiselle thrust her head from the car- 
riage window and directed him to drive to headquarters. 
She alighted when she reached the spot and informed 
his aide that she wished to see the general on important 
business. Hq was absent, she was informed, and would 
not return till a late hour that night. The lady could not 
see him till ten o'clock next morning, but the aide would 
make an engagement for her at that hour. 

Mademoiselle left rather disconcerted. But tomor- 
row would answer her purpose, she thought. She had 
told Captain Chickasaw a fib when she said the con- 
spirators had agreed to meet at Marion's home that night. 
But they would meet somewhere, and she would follow 
them and perhaps gain additional information. Chicka- 
saw would not be apt to report what he had heard, for 
she had the photograph of Sam Davis* and was herself 
too important a witness to be lightly offended. 

Revolving these matters in her mind, mademoiselle 
rolled briskly onward toward the abode of her young 
mistress, and that evening was more amiable and agree- 
able than Marion had known her for weeks. She was 
indeed so gracious and obliging that the young g^rl grew 
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suspicious and resolved to be on her guard against her. 
Captain Chickasaw, after mademoiselle had departed, 
strode to and fro for some time in front of his tent and 
felt like shaking hands with himself. 

The important plans and specifications had indeed 
been prepared and entrusted to him to be safely kept 
until he received marching orders, when he would take 
them to Pulaski, Tennessee, from which point they would 
be forwarded to General Grant at Chattanooga. Not 
dreaming that any one else would have a use for them 
he had strapped them behind his saddle, neatly tied 
in a bundle, and had thrown his saddle into a little out- 
house which stood in the comer of a yard not far from 
his tent. This little house was used simply as a pro- 
tection from rain, and contained nothing but saddles and 
other like stuff which nobody could steal without being 
readily detected. The door contained a lock, but this 
was seldom brought into service. 

The first thing the captain did after mademoiselle 
departed was to run to the saddle house and make sure 
that the plans were still strapped to his saddle, and 
the plans and saddle still where he had left them. 
His second impulse was to remove the plans to a place 
of greater security. On brief reflection, however, he 
concluded to leave them just where they were, and have 
a watch set over them so as to catch the adventurous 
rebel who was trying to purloin them. "It was damned 
careless in me to throw 'em here," said the captain 
to himself, "But thanks to that Frenchwoman I got 
warning in time." 

So the captain went back to his tent, and after con- 
sulting his demijohn again he laid plans for the appre- 
hension of Sam Davis, of Louisville, Kentucky. He did 
not seriously expect him that nrght or the next night. 
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He thought the youth would loaf around camp in citi- 
zen's clothes till he became thoroughly familiar with the 
premises, and then would do his work and escape. All 
the same the captain would lay for him, and from that 
hour the expected visitor would be shadowed if he came 
into camp, and nabbed just when he was proceeding to 
carry his plan into execution. 

"I must stand in with that jabbering Frenchwoman 
for the present/' said the captain to himself. "I need her 
in my business. Til have that there Mr. Sam Davis pretty 
soon, and that up-headed gal that's been riding around 
here so much. She looks pretty well in a carriage with 
St nigger in front to drive ; we'll see how she looks peep- 
ing through jail bars. And as for the fellow that gave 
me away ; that told about the plans — ^who in the hell was 
that fellow anyway. Well, never mind; I'll find out 
pretty soon. When I get that Sam Davis he'll squeal like 
a rat in a trap." 



CHAPTER XVII. 

There was a sound of revelry by night, and Ten- 
nessee's capital had gathered there, not exactly her 
beauty and her chivalry, but a creditable sprinkling of 
belles and beaux» the latter composed almost entirely of 
temporary sojourners in Federal uniform. 

Marion McGregor was there; and Major Hampton 
was there playing the agreeable. And Suzanne was 
there with the beaux buzzing like bees about her, for Su- 
zanne was popular. And other bright and beautiful dam- 
sels were present, and not a few gallant and dashing 
young lieutenants and captains. And all went merry as a 
marriage bell. A youth from Louisville, Kentucky, whom 
they called Sam Davis, was also present, but he was a 
mere looker-on and not mingling in the gay throng. He 
had come with Miss McGregor and was understood to 
be her cousin. Now and then she would give him a nod 
or a word in passing, and Miss Suzanne Appleton, who 
had met him at lunch, would do the same; but the rest 
of the merry-go-rounders paid him little attention, and 
soon forgot his presence altogether. 

To be precise, however, there was one individual 
present who, to a close observer* would have seemed 
unaccountably interested in the youth spoken of as Sam 
Davis. This individual sat unnoticed in a comer. His 
furtive eyes roamed all over the room, but ever and 
anon returned to the modest and retiring Louisville boy. 
The music and the dancing made a pleasing impression 
on the latter, but none at all on him who sat in the comer 
and watched. 

The young man from Kentucky after a while grew 
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weary of sitting unnoticed in the midst of a gay throng, 
and arose and moved slowly toward the door. 

"Where you goin', Tham?" enquired Miss McGregor, 
who chanced to be near. 

"I thought I'd walk 'round a little," he replied. 

"Well, that's all right, but don't stay long. I'll be 
going thoon." 

So he stepped forth and disappeared. As he did so, 
the man in the comer rose, walked quickly to the door 
and disappeared also. 

Young Davis walked about for half an hour. He 
went to this place and that; sometimes he stood among 
groups of Federal soldiers who were gathered here and 
there. The man who had watched him from the comer 
followed wherever he went. Followed, and did not seem 
to follow. 

The young man from Kentucky as he rambled about 
came upon a little room, or office» in the corner of a 
yard. A dwelling was near, now occupied by a brigade 
quartermaster and soldiers were sitting on the steps of 
this building. There were lights in the windows, and 
elsewhere about the camp, but around the little office 
in the comer of the yard it was rather shadowy. The 
door of this little office, either by design or accident, had 
been left ajar. 

The young man from Kentucky pushed the door back 
with his hand and walked in. 

As he entered he heard a slight disturbance in one 
comer of the office. Looking keenly in that direction 
he detected the dim outline of a human figure crouched 
against the wall. 

"Beg pardon," said the young man from Kentucky, 
'llie man who had shadowed him slipped up from the 
rear, and a firm grip seized him by both arms. "Beg 
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pardon, hell," he said. "I've got you, you damned rebel 
spy." 

"Surrender," cried the man against the wall, rising 
and presenting his pistd at the prisoner. 

"Gentlemen," said the young man from Kentucky 
calmly, "I think there must be some mistake about this." 

« 

Hearing a disturbance the men on the porch ran to 
the spot. Others gathered about. Soon a crowd was 
collected. A rebel spy had been arrested in the very 
act of stealing something of value. Which was the spy? 
Oh, that boy? What was it he was trying to steal? A 
saddle? Yes; then no doubt a horse to go with the 
saddle. Wasn't that a bold trick for a smooth-faced 
boy ? Look at him ; see how calm he is ? 

Up in the improvised ballroom, a mess room for 
officers, MaricMi McGregor was dancing and having a 
gay time. There was a pause in the dance, and two or 
three men clustered around to claim her hand for the 
next or some succeeding set. She was consulting her 
card and they were waiting and bantering each other 
and cross-firing, and she was chattering as she read. 

One came in and reported that a spy had been ar- 
rested without. What? What? What? A spy? Yes, 
indeed, a spy. A young fellow, a mere boy, trying to 
steal a saddle, or something. 

Without a word, she left the group about her, darted 
through the assemblage and out of doors. She saw an 
excited crowd and heard loud talking already. Alone 
she went in among the men, elbowing her way hurriedly. 
Up to this time she had not spoken a word. Before he 
was aware of her presence she stood by the side of the 
prisoner. 

"What does this mean?" she cried angrily. "What 
has this boy done?" 
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All looked at her curiously, but there was no re- 
sponse. 

"What has the boy done ?" she demanded. "I brought 
him here. What has he done? Can't somebody tell 
me? Tham, what have you done?" 

He shook his head and smiled gravely. 

"I can not tell you," he answered. 

"He pushed the door open and started to walk in/' 
said one. 

"Pushed what door open?" 

"The door to the office yonder where they keep sad- 
dles and things." 

"Was the door locked?" 

"No." 

"Was it closed?" 

"No, not exactly." 

"The door was open, and he started to walk in. 
That's all, is it r*" 

"I can tell you," cried Chickasaw, who had just ar- 
rived on the spot. "I can tell you mighty quick. He's 
a rebel spy, and you're no better. I've got the dead- 
wood on both of you." 

"You're drunk," answered Marion. And, truth to 
say, it being nighttime, Chickasaw had taken somewhat 
more than his daily allowance, and both his tongue and 
his legs disclosed the fact. 

"You're drunk" cried the girl indignantly. "That's 
what's the matter with you." 

"It's a damned lie," responded Chickasaw. 

"What?" cried a young Federal officer, jumping into 
the arena and drawing back his arm as if to strike. 
"You speak to a lady that way ?" 

He had a slight acquaintance with Marion and had 
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found her very agreeable. Her father had a fat bank 
account, stocks, bonds and much valuable real estate. 

"What?" cried the young officer, jumping into the 
arena. "You speak to a lady that way ?" 

"Wait, wait," interjected Major Hampton, who by 
this time with many others had arrived. "I'm sure there's 
some mistake here, but let me inquire. Who arrested this 
lad?" 

"I did," replied the man who had seized Davis from 
behind. 

"I helped him," added the man who had secreted him* 
self in the office. 

"Tell me just what he was doing at the time." 

"Why, you see, he kind o' pushed the door back — 
it was half open at first — and stepped in, or was just 
about to step in, and right then he seen me and he says, 
says he, 'Beg pardon,' just as polite as a basket of chips, 
and right then my partner grabbed him from behind, 
and I aimed my pistol right at his head, and so we 
caught him and here he is." 

"I watched him all the way from the ballroom. I 
was told to watch him, and I watched him." 

"Who told you to watch him?" 

"Captain Chickasaw. There he stands.'* 

The major turned now to the captain. "Will you 
kindly explain this matter, sir?" he said. "It seems to 
me this young stranger has been arrested on very trivial 
grounds." 

"He's a spy," answered Chickasaw hotly. "Fve got 
the deadwood on him. I've got his photograph in rebel 
uniform." 

"Produce his photograph," said the major, a little 
staggered by the assertion. "Let us see the photograph 
and judge for ourselves.' 
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Mademoiselle had the photograph. 

**ril be damned if I do here/' replied Chickasaw. "I 
will at the proper time." 

"Produce it now/' cried the officer who had first in- 
terfered. "You have this boy under arrest. Where's 
the proof against him? You've insulted a lady right 
here in my presence. What's the matter with you?" 

"He's drunk/' cried Marion, feigning an indignation 
she did not feel. "Don't you see the fellow is drunk. 
He leered in my face just as I entered the ballroom. 
He's the same fellow. I know him now/' 

"Yes, I did/' answered the wrathful captain. "I 
looked at you good and hard, and you turned your head 
away. You was afraid to face me." 

"Oh! Oh!" cried Marion. "He's insulted me twice 
tonight. He insulted me when I first came and he's just 
now called me a damned liar. Oh ! Oh ! have I no friends 
here?" And she burst into tears. 

Suzanne Appleton had been standing for some min- 
utes in the outskirts of the throng, a keenly interested 
spectator. Now she came forward and extended her 
hand. 

"Hello, Sam. What's up?" she said. 

"That man has insulted me/' interjected Marion. "He 
has in-sul-ted me, that fellow Chick-a-saw ; and it seems 
I have no friends here." 

"Oh, that's all right," said Suranne soothingly. "He 
didn't mean it, Marion. I'm sure of that. Captain 
Chickasaw is a good officer. My father says so." 

"He's drunk," sobbed Marion. 

"Oh, no; Oh, no. He may be a little off, but sol- 
diers don't always behave like ministers of' the gospel. 
As for Sam, captain, he's a good friend of mine. I 
lunched with him today, and he has an engagement to 
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lunch with me tomorrow. He's a good boy, so let's stop 
this foolishness and go back and take up the dance where 
we left off." 

Chickasaw was in a dilemma. He could not afford to 
relate all that had transpired between mademoiselle and 
himself that afternoon. He determined to release the 
boy and recapture him a little later. This he thought 
would be easy. 

"Oh, well," he said, addressing Suzanne, "maybe I 
was too hasty. Let the boy go and you folks go back 
and finish your dance." 

But the dance was ended. Her experience had given 
Marion a headache and she was compelled to return 
home. Her friends apologized, and she accepted their 
apologies. It was all right. It was just an honest mis- 
take. Chickasaw was in his cups; he'd be sorry when 
he got sober. Oh, yes; Oh, yes; no doubt about 
that. But the affair had given her a headache, and it 
would be best for her to return home. Really it was 
about time anyway. So they all concluded, and the 
pleasant evening came to an end. It was just an im- 
promptu social gathering that could be renewed at any 
time and would, they said, be renewed very soon. 

As the girls were donning their wraps it so hap- 
pened that Suzanne and Marion were thrown together 
just for a minute. The former remarked in an off-hand 
sort of way as she was putting on her hat : 

"Stop when you get to the railroad crossing, and let 
Sam get in the carriage with me. I will be alone." 

Marion looked at her inquiringly. 

"Chickasaw is too obliging." 

Marion raised her eyebrows slightly. That was all. 

As the little assemblage was breaking up Suzanne 
called out to Sam. 
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'Don't forget our engagement for lunch tomorrow." 

1 guess ril be along, too," answered Marion. 

'Wait till you're invited," said Suzanne. 

Just a little way out was the railway crossing. It 
was in a rather shadowy spot with small trees around. 
When her carriage had crossed the track Marion called 
to her driver to wait a minute, and he came to. a stand. 
Very soon another carriage came on, and drew up along- 
side. The two g^rls engaged in conversation on some 
trivial subject, and while this was going on Sam Davis 
stepped quickly from one vehicle to the other. So quick- 
ly was this done that even the drivers scarcely noticed 
the transfer. 

The McGregor carriarge sped homeward. The other 
vehicle followed a little way and then taking a street 
that led off to the right went on through South Nash- 
ville toward the Cumberland River. This course was 
taken at the request of the young man who had just 
seated himself beside Miss Suzanne Appleton. She 
merely asked him which way he preferred to go. He in- 
formed her and so that route was followed. 

They jogged along smoothly for a while and dropped 
into quite a pleasant chat. She told him how much 
she liked the Southern folks and the hearty Southein 
ways* and what a dear girl Marion was, though she 
was just the least bit of a flirt, which of course was very 
wrong, but then, you know, none of us are perfect in 
this world. He was very reticent, and she asked him 
no questions about his past. He was, she thought, po- 
lite and quiet and gentlemanly. Evidently well-reared 
and well-educated, and he had that soft Southern accent 
and that deferential manner towards ladies that is al- 
ways appreciated by people of refinement. So they 
passed the time pleasantly enough, this daughter of a 
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Federal general and this young man from Louisville, 
Kentucky, and she made believe not to doubt at all that 
the youth was just what her friend, Marion, said he 
was, and that he hailed from just the locality her friend 
had introduced him as coming from. She assumed all 
this though she asked him no questions about his ante- 
cedents. Nor did she — rather strange to say — allude in 
any way to the unpleasant occurences of the night The 
Gait House in Louisville was a very fine hotel though 
rather far uptown now; and she told a funny story of 
her own experience once in the Gait House. He laughed 
quietly but heartily at the story, and she was pleased that 
he laughed. We are always pleased when we know that 
we are entertaining. 

"Halt" came in sharp tones from the road inunedi- 
ately in front of them. 

The driver drew up suddenly. This was a command 
it was always well to obey at that time in that locality. 

Involuntarily she clutched him by the arm. "Be calm/' 
he said reassuringly in a low tone. 

An officer came to the window and looked in. He 
held a lantern in his hand. 

She spoke first. She was evidently agitated. "I am 
Suzanne Appleton. I am General Appleton's daughter." 

"Yes," said the officer respectfully tipping his hat 
as he spoke. "I recognize you and you of course can 
pass on. But the young man with you; our orders 
are positive to let no one pass out without a written per- 
mit from the commander of the post. The order is per- 
emptory and was given but a short while ago. Indeed 
we were stationed here less than a half hour ago." 

"Why," said Suzanne seductively, "this is Sam Davis 
form Louisville, Kentucky. He's just a boy, you know, 
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and he's kin to my friend, Marion McGregor. That's 
how I came to know him." 

"Just one moment," said the young man from Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, and he pushed the carriage door open 
and stepped out among the soldiers who stood around. 
He ran his hand in his breast pocket and produced a pa- 
per. "This is what you wish, I think," he said quietly, 
handing it to the officer. 

The officer took it and read. It was a pass through 
the Federal lines, good for five days, signed by the com- 
manding officer and countersigned by G. W. Hampton, 
Major and A. A. G. 

"That's all right, young man," said the officer cheer- 
ily. "You ride in good company and you carry the right 
kind of papers with you." 

The young man from Louisville, Kentucky, smiled 
and stepped back into the carriage. The officer laughed 
aloud at his own pleasantry; Miss Suzanne laughed; 
they all laughed; and the carriage moved on. 

"The officer was right, Sam. May I call you Sam?" 
said Suzanne. 

"Surely ; I would not have you call me an)rthing else." 

"The officer was right, then. You travel in good com- 
pany and you carry the right sort of papers. You are 
riding by the daughter of a Yankee general, and you 
have a pass from the Yankee commander-in-chief. That 
shows you are the right kind of a boy, Sam." 

They came to a street that ran immediately along 
the bank of the Cumberland River. They followed this 
up the stream a little way; followed it till it was no 
longer a street, but an ordinary highway. They halted 
and he stepped out. She followed and walked a short 
distance with him. 
."Sam," she said in a low tone when they were be- 
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yond the driver's hearing, "don't ever try this again. 
It's too dangerous. When the war is over I hope to 
meet you again. I like you, Sam. Good-by." 

She stood still as he descended the bank to the stream. 
She heard the splash of oars and by the dim light saw 
a skiff glide out into the water. The strokes were regu- 
lar, and swiftly the little bark moved on toward the 
opposite bank, disappearing before it reached the shore. 

"That's a brave boy," she said, "and this is a cruel, 
cruel war." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

When Miss McGregor separated from her friend 
near the Federal encampment she instructed her coach- 
man to drive like mad. She believed the fellow, Chicka- 
saw, would pursue her, and she was really afraid of him 
in case he should overtake her when she had no friend 
at hand to protect her. Besides she did not wish the 
absence of young Davis from her carriage to be dis- 
covered till he had an" opportunity to leave his new 
friend and effect his escape, which she knew he would 
do at the earliest possible moment. 

The driver therefore under her orders dashed ahead 
and soon distanced all the other vehicles on the road, 
as he had a spanking good pair of horses, and they were 
urged to the top of their speed. At the outpost the sen- 
try stopped them for a minute, but as he found a rather 
petite young lady alone in the carriage and a polite Afri- 
can on the box he dismissed them after a hurried in- 
spection. Marion breathed more freely when she found 
she was getting into the heart of the city and told tlie 
driver to slow up and make his entry in a little more 
circumspect fashion. He reined in his spirited steeds 
and was jogging along at a leisurely gait when she spied 
on the sidewalk a young Federal officer whom she had 
met before. She knew nearly everybody in the citv, 
soldier or civilian, worth knowing. This young officer 
was talking to a group of comrades when she drew 
close to the party, and called him by name. He at once 
left his companions and approached the carriage door. 

"Thay, lieutenant, I want to ask a favor of you." 

"Granted," he replied promptly and gallantly. 

"Why, you don't know what it ith yet." 
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"If it is a favor to you, Miss McGregor, and within 
my power, it is granted in advance, no matter what the 
request may be." 

*Thath tho thweet in you, lieutenant. Well, get in 
the carriage with me and thee me home. Tom, my 
driver, will bring you back to town." 

"Only too happy," he replied, and entered the car- 
riage with alacrity. 

"You're in luck," cried a fellow officer from the side- 
walk. He laughed, and she laughed musically and bowed 
to the squad. The driver gave his lines a shake and they 
moved on. 

"Not too fast, Tom," said the young lady. "I have 
good company now." 

He bowed his thanks politely and they dropped into 
a pleasant chat. She hoped the exciting experience of 
the evening was over and did not care to enter into an 
explanation which might prove embarrassing. Therefore 
she made herself as entertaining as possible and did 
not allude at all to the trouble at the camp or express 
any apprehension that Chickasaw might overtake them 
before she reached home. 

Tom had driven more than half the way and was 
almost in sig^t of the McGregor residence when a sharp 
command came from the roadside in front of him. 

"Halt!" 

Now "halt" is a brief word, but it is usually obeyed 
with alacrity when it is uttered in a sharp tone, in the 
nighttime, and when a civil war is raging in the coun- 
try. 

Tom pulled his horses back on their haunches and 
the carriage stopped. At once it was surrounded by 
fifteen or twenty men, who perfumed the air with the 
odor of tobacco and mean whisky. 
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"Here he is, here he is," cried two or three voices at 
once. "Here's the damned rascal. Captain Chickasaw.'* 

Marion uttered a little scream and grasped her com- 
panion by the arm. "Don't let them harm me," she 
cried. "This wretch has insulted me before tonight." 

"Pull the damned rascal out," cried the husky voice 
of Captain Chickasaw. "Don't let the infernal coward 
hide behind a woman." 

Marion clung to him more desperately. "Don't leave 
me." she cried in real anxiety. 

"Pull the damned rascal out by his heels," cried 
Chickasaw in a burst of passion. 

The young officer in the carriage by this time was 
thoroughly exasperated. "You don't have to pull me 
out, you dirty pack of scoundrels," he said. And spring- 
ing quickly from the carriage, he gave Chickasaw a blow 
between the eyes that knocked him sprawling. Not con- 
tent with this, he leaped upon his prostrate body, and 
began to pommel him about the head, and face, with a 
vigor that surprised that famous warrior. 

The captain, however, prided himself on being some- 
what of a scrapper. When he found himself thus unex- 
pectedly assaulted by a rebel, as he thought, and a mere 
strippling at that he scorned any aid from his associ- 
ates, and resolved by his own strength, and agility* to 
turn the tables on his rash assailant, and give him a 
punishment he would not soon forget. 

One thing, however, the gallant captain failed to 
take into consideration, and that was that he himself 
was considerably more than two-thirds drunk, while 
presumably his combatant was sober. But while the 
liquor he had imbibed to a great extent took away his 
powers of performance, it so animated his courage that 
he was ready to face old Nick himself. 
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"Stand back, stand back!" he cried again from under 
the bottom. "Don't none of you take a hand, boys ; Til 
give him hell presently." 

Thus advised that their captain desired to play a 
lone hand in the fight that was going on upon the ground, 
the men stood around for awhile, and waited for the time 
to arrive when the captain would fulfill his promise, and 
give the other fellow hell. 

Marion by this time began to appreciate the humor 
of the situation, and concluded there would be no harm 
in keeping up the fun for awhile. From her seat in 
the carriage she began wringing her hands, and giving 
utterance to plaintive appeals that only served to mi:>- 
lead Chickasaw, and render him more vicious. 

"Oh gentlemen, gentlemen," she cried, "don't let him 
kill the young man. He is my friend. Please see that 
Captain Chickasaw does him no harm." 

Chickasaw, still wallowing in the mud with his op- 
ponent, resented any interference. 

"Stand back," he cried. "Pay no attention to the 
damned hussey. I'll give him hell presently." 

And sure enough in the desperate tussle he was now 
about to turn his opponent, and cudgel him from the 
top, but the latter being the more nimble of the two, sud- 
denly eluded the captain's grasp, and springing back- 
ward stood upon his feet. When Chickasaw essayed to 
rise, the young man struck him again a powerful blow 
that laid him at length upon the ground. 

Forbearance now, in the estimation of the others, 
had ceased to be a virtue. They rushed pell mell upon 
the lieutenant, threw him to the earth, and displayed a 
desperate determination to make a finish of him there 
and then. 

Marion became now seriously alarmed. She feared 
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they would either kill him, or beat him fearfully, before 
they discovered his identity. Without hesitation she 
sprang from the carriage, and approached the strug- 
gling mass of men on the ground. 

"Don't kill Lieutenant Wimberly," she cried at the 
top of her voice. "Are you not ashamed to treat one of 
your own men so? Don't murder Lieutenant Wimberly. 
You'll all suffer for this tomorrow." 

Impressed by the startling assertion that the man 
they were treating so roughly was one of their own 
officers, they desisted, and permitted him to rise. They 
did not know him personally, but he soon left no doubt 
of the fact that he was a Federal officer. 

"I am Lieutenant Wimberly of General Rousseau's 
staff," he cried to them angrily. *1 have heard before 
that this Chickasaw gang was a band of thieves and 
cutthroats, and now you have insulted a lady in my 
presence, and have tried to rob and murder me. I'll 
have your whole cowardly crew court-martialed, and 
shot. That's what I'll do. When you stopped this 
carriage just now you meant to commit highway rob- 
bery. There's no doubt about that. I'll escort this young 
lady home, and tomorrow morning I'll have every one 
of you in the guardhouse." 

By this time several of the men recognized the 

speaker as a young officer who was .on the staff of the 
commanding general, and who was frequently seen ria- 
ing about the encampment. They made feeble efforts 
at explanation, but the lieutenant in high dudgeon 
stepped back into the carriage — whither the lady had 
preceded him — and ordered the driver to move on. 

The crest-fallen Chickasaw looked after the carriage 
as long as he could make it out in the dim light. He 
was too stubborn, and too drunk, to offer explanation, 
12 
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or apology, to the officer with whom he had wrestled in 
the darkness, but he felt he was in for it sure enough 
this time. He pulled a bottle from his pocket, and 
took a drink, his usual resource in time of trouble. Then 
he ordered a mount, and as he rode off at the head of 
his company he remarked to his orderly sergeant : 

"Don't it beat hell ?" 

Marion and her escort, sped homeward now as rap- 
idly as the horses could take them. The conversation on 
the way consisted entirely of fragmentary remarks from 
the lieutenant, who denounced Chickasaw and his gang 
unmercifully. In his wrath he hurled at them all the 
rough words he could think of, without using improper 
language in the presence of a lady. Chickasaw, he satd, 
was a notorious scoundrel who didn't even dare to go 
by his right name* but was compelled to hide under a 
nickname given him by some of his rowdy associates. 
Once or twice the officer who was wounded both in the 
pride and the flesh, let slip an expletive that would have 
been shocking under ordinary circumstances, but Marion 
affected not to hear it, and freely forgave him from the 
bottom of her heart for heaping odium on so base a 
scoundrel as Chickasaw. What was his motive? The 
officer asked himself several times. Why did he waylay 
and attack, as he thought, an unprotected female in the 
dark? His purpose was highway robbery, or something 
worse, and the scoundrel should suffer for it the very- 
next day. He should be stripped of his uniform, and 
drummed out of camp, for his wholly inexcusable be- 
havior. 

Marion might have enlightened him a little, but she 
didn't. If there were any mitigating circumstances in 
Chickasaw's case, she left the lieutenant to discover them 
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the next day. For the present she didn't feel like explain- 
ing. Indeed, she couldn't. 

When they reached home she persuaded the offic«*r 
to come in for a few minutes while she endeavored to 
make him presentable before he returned to his quar- 
ters. She brushed him down with a whisk broom, for 
he was bespattered with dirt from head to heels. She 
patched with court-plaster numerous bruises and cuts 
on his face, and played the part of the Good Samaritan 
generally. Most sincerely she thanked him for the protec- 
tion he had offered her, and invited him so cordially tc 
call again that the lieutenant went away seriously im- 
pressed with the attractive and sympathetic damsel, 
though still breathing forth threatenings and slaughter 
against Chickasaw and his gang. 

When he was gone, Marion went upstairs, and pre- 
pared once more for her peaceful couch. As she disrobed 
she soliloquized, and as she soliloquized she interrupted 
herself frequently with hearty laughter. 

"That lieutenant thertainly wath a sight when I got 
him under the lamplight," she said to herself. "But 
didn't he give old Chickasaw a good drubbing, though ?** 
And she laughed heartily at the struggle in the dark, 
where the real situation was not understood by any- 
body except herself. 

Then she became more serious. "Too bad, too bad/* 
she said, "that Tham failed to get those preciouth plans. 
I wonder where that boy ith now, anyway?" 

When she laid down to rest sleep did not visit her 
immediately. She turned over in her mind thoughtfully 
all the incidents of the evening. Chickasaw must have 
had information that a plot had been formed to capture 
the plans in his possession, or he would not have placed 
a man on g^ard to prevent the success of the plan. Now 
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from whom did he obtain his information ? From made- 
moiselle, and no one else. Marion sat up in bed and 
thought awhile. That artful sneak had overheard them 
after all. Marion was sure of it. She knew it. Women 
often jump to conclusions, but after they have jumped 
they banish doubt. Marion knew that mademoiselle was 
the enemy that had betrayed her. 

The young girl became afraid of the artful French- 
'Woman. Tonight there were none but these two in the 
house. She might be listening at the keyhole now; 
Marion rose and double-bolted the door. She took a 
pistol from a drawer and placed it under her pillow. 
She resolved not to spend another night in the house till 
her father returned. It was nearly day when she dropped 
into a heavy sleep. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Marion slept next morning till late, late, late. She 
had breakfast, or lunch, brought to her room about noon. 
Then she lazied awhile looking up at the ceiling and 
recalling in a languid way the incidents of the preceding 
day. Then she dropped off to sleep again. 

Late in the afternoon some one touched her on the 
shoulder. She opened her eyes and blinked at the in- 
truder. It was Suzanne Appleton. 

"Wake up, Marion, I have something to say to you." 
She sat up in bed and nursed her knee. 

"In the first place I put Sam over the river last 
night all right." 

"Oh, you did." 

"Yes ; he's in Dixie land, where he belongs." 

Marion grinned, then she laughed aloud. "You're a 
good one," she said to Suzanne. 

"YouVe another one," replied Suzanne. "But say, 
girlie, you must sit up and take notice. I came to sec 
you on a very important matter. This French maid of 
yours. Do you consider her your friend?" 

Marion made such a face as one might assume after 
taking a vile dose of medicine. 

"You're right," said Suzanne. "She's a traitor in your 
household, and she's gotten you into deep trouble just 
now, with your father in New York and all that." 

"How in the world," inquired Marion, though she 
had a suspicion of what was coming. 

"Why, just this way. You see I got it all from my 
father who is greatly troubled about it. He thinks a lot 
of you ; and then he knows you're my friend." 
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Marion became very attentive. 

''Mademoiselle was out at camp ihis morning. She's 
there now, I've no doubt. She first made her statement 
to the commanding general; then she repeated it in 
the presence of a group of officers, my father included. 
She told of the meeting between Sam and yourself a 
night or two ago. How you introduced him as a kins- 
man of yours, and took him home with you in the car- 
riage. She saw him come out of the shadow in the 
corner, and described your first meeting to the group of 
officers in a dramatic way. She is a good actress." 

"She practises all the while," said Marion. "She's 
always playing a part." 

"Well, her suspicion was aroused. After you and 
Sam were in. the parlor with the door closed, she crept 
down the back stairway; then through a window to a 
balcony, and there she both saw and heard all that 
passed." 

"The sly creature ! I didn't think even she was mean 
enough for that." 

"But she was. She puts it all on the ground, you 
know, that she's loyal to the Union." 

"Fiddlesticks! She's loyal to herself; that's all. She 
wants to make money by betraying me." 

"No doubt. But she's a most dangerous character, 
Marion, and you should realize it." 

**Go ahead. Let's have the rest of the story." 

"She told of the letter he gave you from your rebel 
sweetheart — Qiarley — Qiarley — Charley — " 

"Kinkead," said Marion. "He's a dear old boy." 

"I suppose so. Well, she told about the letter; then 
how Sam wished to say something to you he dared not 
say aloud. He took a pencil and wrote on a slip of 
paper while you played on the piano. You read the 
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paper, shook him by the hand and promised to help htm. 
Then, Marion — how in the world could you be so care- 
less — you dropped that paper on the floor." 

She sprang- from the bed and stood excited before 
her visitor. 

"Goodness gracious! so I did. I looked for it next 
morning and thought the servant had swept it away." 

"No, indeed. This woman crept back down the stair 
after you had gone to sleep and secured the paper. This 
she took yesterday to Chickasaw. He had a photograph 
of Sam, taken soon after he enlisted, when the Confed- 
erates held the town. It's a good picture, I saw it this 
morning. That picture and the paper you dropped were 
in her hands last night and could not be produced at the 
moment. The plans Sam was after were tied behind 
Chickasaw's saddle, and the saddle had been thrown in 
the little office where Sam was arrested. He hadn't 
quite seized the plans, and Chickasaw had no evidence 
against him.' So he made up his mind to turn him loose 
and recapture him.'* 

"And you saw through it all at the time ?" 

"Yes; I watched you a little while before I spoke. 
When you broke down and went to crying, I knew you 
didn't wish to stand a cross-examination." 

"We understand each other pretty well, don't we?" re- 
plied Marion. 

"Sure. But, Marion, the worst is yet to come. Some- 
body invited Sam in here. Somebody informed him of 
these plans and just exactly where they could be found. 
That is, there has been a spy in the camp for some time, 
a dangerous spy. I'm talking plain, dearie. I'm not 
blaming you, mind ; I'm only telling you what they say." 

"Go ahead." 

"There has been a dangerous spy in the camp who 
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possessed more than ordinary means of information, and 
who is really responsible for this bold attempt to steal 
valuable papers. Now, who was that spy? Mademoiselle 
says 'twas you." 

'That's a lie," said Marion. "All else the woman has 
told was true, but that's a lie." 

"Then who was it that betrayed the secrets of the 
camp?" 

"I do not know; all I know of the matter is this — " 
"Don't tell unless you've a mind to, giriie." 
"Well, I've a mind to. I never saw Sam Davis, or 
heard of him, until he met me that night on the corner 
as the woman has told. I took him home with me. He 
had a letter for me from Charley Kinkead. I did agree 
to help him steal the plans to the extent of introducing 
him into the camp and giving him an opportunity. If 
they want to hang me for that, they can do it. I did 
stand up to him when they caught the boy, and Tm glad 
now he's got away. I'm a rebel too, from this time on. 
1 started out a rebel ; then for a while I was a backslider ; 
now I'm a rebel again, and I'm a rebel to stay. So you 
go back to camp now and tell all the Yankees out there 
just exactly what I say. Go back and tell 'em, and you 
and your Yankee friends all come to the hanging. I 
wouldn't gfive one hair on Charley Kinkead's head — " 

The other girl rose and laid both her hands on Ma- 
rion's shoulders. She was a little the older of the two, a 
little the taller, and possibly a little more sedate. There 
was a touch of reproach, but not of indignation, in her 
voice as she spoke. 

"Hold on, Marion ; what right have you to talk to me 
this way? Wasn't it I that came to your aid last night 
when Sam was arrested? Wasn't it I who suspected 
Chickasaw's design and had the boy change from your 
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carriage to mine? Wasn't it I who took him to the river 
and stood on the bank and watched him paddle over to 
his friends and to safety? Shall I tell you, Marion, 
what I thought last night as I stood on the banks of 
the Cumberland and saw that brave boy steal away from 
the town where all the dwellers were his friends, but 
dared not own it? Steal away, maybe, to danger and to 
death ; steal away from armed foes who were there 
against his will, and against the will of all in whose midst 
they were camped. Do you know what I thought when 
I saw you and that boy dodgfing and hiding last night — 
you the only ones who had a right here? I said to my- 
self, well, I know nothing of the great issue at stake; 
let the wise men settle that — ^but I know if armed 
strangers were camped about my dear old home in New 
York; if they made widows and orphans and desolate 
hearts there ; if our deai; boys were compelled to flee and 
league with other brave men in the desperate hope of 
driving the invader back; if I saw all this, Marion Mc- 
Gregor, how do you think I'd feel toward these armed 
strangers, who had come unbidden and wrought wreck 
and ruin about me? Td hate 'em with a holy hatred; 
Td plot against them by night and day; Fd steal their 
plans and send to our dear home boys ; Fd — '* 

Marion caught her by her uplifted arm. "Hold on 
honey," she cried. *'YouVe worse than I am. When 
Sam Davis struck the town he was the only active rebel 
in it. Now there are three of us." 

Then they drew their arms about each other's necks 
and cried awhile. Then they looked in each others eyes 
and laughed and wondered what they had been crying 
about. 

*'Now/* said the Yankee girl wiping her eyes with 
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her sleeve, "what are you going to do about it, Marion? 
That's the question." 

"Do about what?'' 

"Why, about what I've told you. They know that 
Sam was here as a spy and you helped him into the 
scrape and helped him out." 

"So did you. Anyhow, you helped him out." 

"Yes, but they don't know it. See here, Marion, I'm 
afraid this is a very serious business for you. You 
brought Sam into camp and introduced him, well knowing 
he was a rebel soldier in disguise, and was there for the 
purpose of stealing valuable papers. That was bad 
enough, but they all, my father included, believe that 
you were yourself a spy when you came into camp and 
met our officers socially; that you wormed your way 
somehow into the confidence of our officers, learned aH 
that was going on and then imparted your information to 
the rebel scouts who are gfiving us so much trouble out- 
side. They even say you played Delilah with Major 
Hampton and twisted something out of hinj he'd no busi- 
ness to tell." 

"I'm no sneak," cried Marion, "and I'm no Delilah 
either. I have you understand. Miss." 

"I understand it all right, but they don't you see. 
There's the trouble," replied Suzanne. 

"Does Major Hampton say I played Delilah with him; 
does he say that?" 

"No, he doesn't; and he doesn't think it. The poor 
fellow is in gfreat trouble today, Marion. He loves the 
ground you walk on. Maybe at first he was seeking 
your money; now he's crazy about you and will be if 
your money all goes up in the war." 

"He's a right clever fellow," said Marion, "and I 
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like him lots, but as between him and Charley K:n- 
kea*-" 

"Get Charley Kinkead off your mind," broke in the 
Yankee girl. "Get 'em both off your mind for the pres- 
ent. YouVe in danger, Marion McGregor. That's what 
I came to tell you. Your father is in New York some- 
where. Major Hampton tried to locate him this morn- 
ing by wire but couldn't." 

"Why did he wish to locate my father, I'd like to 
know." 

"Because he's interested in your father's daughter, 
that's why. The camp is rinpng with your name today, 
Marion, and you must get away. There will be a lull in 
the storm soon, I hope, and then you can return, but 
now it is not safe for you to be here." 

"Where shall I go." 

"Go to your father in New York if you can find him. 
Go to Louisville or Cincinnati and change your name 
for a few days." 

"Yes, and have detectives hunting me, and be in hid- 
ing like a criminal. No, I'll tell you what I'll do. I'm 
a Southern girl and I'll go to my folks. I'll cross the 
river and make my way to Dixie." 

'Have you any friends there, Marion ?" 

'Yes, a million of them, all the white folks and half 
the niggers." 

The Yankee girl laughed. "I believe you." she said. 
"Well, girlie, I'll tell you what we'll do. You dress as 
quick as you can and drive with me to some good friend 
in the city and hold yourself in readiness to move at a 
moment's notice, as we say in army circles. I don't think 
they'll come for you tonight, but they may. That fellow 
Chickasaw is mad all through, and he's venomous as a 
snake. The trouble is, in matters like this they trust 
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him too much. So you and I will go right away to some 
good friend in the city. Can you trust your carriage 
driver, Tom?" 

"Yes, with my life." 

"Well, let him know where you will be tonight. If 
they come here to search for you he can notify you. 
Then you can slip off to the country and wait till your 
father returns and matters are straightened up. It will 
be all right in a little while, I know, but we need to be 
watchful just at present." 

"Between Chickasaw and mademoiselle, there's no 
telling what is going to turn up," said Marion thought- 
fully as she arrayed herself. 

"Exactly so. Between a venomous Frenchwoman 
and an Indian something startling will probably be con- 
cocted." 

"Is Chickasaw an Indian?" 

"Nobody knows. He has the vindictiveness of an 
Indian, the roving disposition of an Indian and he has 
adopted the name of an Indian tribe* so I guess he's pait 
Indian." 

"Well, well, well," sighed Marion. "This is a queer 
fix for Marion McGregor to be in. A fugitive from 
justice with an Indian and a Frenchwoman barking at 
her heels. Fm ready ; let's go." 

So they left. Aunt Qara was in charge and Tom 
was duly posted. They whirled away to the residence 
of a nice old lady in the city where Marion sometimes 
visited and was always welcome. Suzanne left her at 
the gate, promising to return next morning and inform 
her of subsequent developments. The old lady was a 
rebel, of course, and Marion informed her without reser- 
vation of her situation and why she had sought refuge 
with her for the night. 
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"Mademoiselle," said the old lady, "why I thought 
you had a treasure in her. How could she behave so?" 

The Marion told her some things about mademois- 
elle, nothing extenuating, and, it is to be hoped, setting 
down naught in malice. Mademoiselle knew she could 
not dwell much longer under the McGregor roof. She 
saw a chance now to reap a rich reward by playing trai- 
tor and of course she jumped at the opportunity. Then, 
too— girls know everything — ^mademoiselle had been 
ridiculously sweet on a great good-natured sergeant out 
at the camp, and by this means she hoped to catch him. 

So they sat by the fire and talked, these two, till early 
bedtime when they both retired. Marion did not worry 
much about the past or the future, but dropped into a 
sound sleep pretty soon after she sought her couch. After 
a short time — it seemed to her a very brief while — she 
was awakened by a sharp rap at her door. It was the 
old lady. 

"Marion, Marion, get up quick. Tom is downstairs 
and wants to talk to you." 

She leaped out of bed, threw on a loose wrapper, 
slipped her bare feet in her slippers and ran down. Tom 
was at the back door, hat in hand. 

"Dey's at our house now. Miss Marion. Dey is for 
a fact. Dat Frenchwoman has come and tuck charge 
of the place, and dar is a drunken man rearing and cuss- 
ing round dey calls Captain Chickasaw." 

The old lady with anxious face was standing just 
behind Marion. 

"Dey collared me and shuck me and called me damn 
black rebel, and dat woman shuck her fist in my face 
and cursed me all to pieces in de French language. Soon 
as I could I slipped Sue out of de stall and rid over 
here hard as I could to tell you." 
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"How many arc there?" inquired Marion. 

"Dey's a house full of *em, Miss Marion, and dey's 
ramsacking de place upstairs and down for you. Least- 
wise dey was when I left." 

Marion looked at the old lady, And the old lady looked 
at Marion. 

"Yes'm. and dey had a man dar wid a little book and 

pencil taking down de names of all your friends and 

'quaintances, Miss Marion. Dat Frenchwoman reeled 

'em right off and de man sot 'em down fast as she give 

em m. 

"Did he take my name down ?" inquired the old lady 
apprehensively. 

"Dey sho did, ma'am. I tuck particular notice of dat, 
'cause I knowed den dey was close on Miss Marion's 
trail." 

"Let me go to the front door and peep out," said the 
old lady. 

Nobody objecting, the old lady went to the front door 
and opened it just a little way with the intention of peep- 
ing out. As she did this somebody on the outside gave 
It a vigorous push and the door* flew wide open. 

"You must a' been expectin' us," said one of a half 
dozen men who stepped into the hall. 

Marion promptly disappeared from the back doorway, 
amd Tom followed with equal celerity. She ran down 
the garden walk, her manservant following, till she 
reached a cluster of grape vines near the farther end. 
There she crouched like a partridge that had been flushed 
by the hunters. Her robe was of brownish color, the 
vine leaves and vegetation around was of nearly the same 
hue and her presence could not have been detected a 
short distance away. Tom observed where she alighted 
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and then crept softly back toward the house. In a short 
while he returned. 

"Miss Marion, you'll have to git furder. Dey done 
found your clothes in de room whar you went to bed, 
and dey knows you ain't fur away. Presently dey '11 be 
Sfarchin' de garden." 

"Where did you hitch Sue, Tom?" 

"I hitched her a little piece off and walked up de back 
way." 

"Well, take me to the place where she's hitched." 

"Whar you gwine from dar?" 

"Take me to the place where she's hitched, Tom." 

"Yas'm." 

They left the garden and walking some distance 
reached the spot where Sue was hitched. 

Now Sue was a frisky young mule of the female 
persuasion, as may be judged from her name. She wore 
a blind bridle at this time and a light, man's saddle was 
strapped about her waist. 

"Tom." 

"Yas'm." 

"You know where Aunt Betsy, the apple-pie woman, 
lives?" 

"Yas'm." 

"Well, I'm going there. You lead Sue up to the fence 
here and hold her while I get on her." 

Tom obeyed instructions as far as he could. He 
led Sue up to the fence, and Marion, who was almost 
as active as the mule, jumped into the saddle. Sue 
whirled round rapidly a few times, kicked up her heels, 
tried to break loose from Tom, who held the bridle, and 
otherwise disported herself in a manner well calculated 
to display her agility, but not her docility. Marion 
flung her arms about the neck of the lively animal and 
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embraced her affectionately. "Woah, Sue; woah, Sue," 
she kept saying softly. She dared not speak loud for 
fear the Philistines would be upon her. After awhile 
Sue became more quiet. She recognized Marion's voice, 
for it was a fact that nearly all the animals on the place 
knew Marion's voice and her person, too. 

Before they set out on thdr journey Tom ventured 
an opinion, which he seldom did unasked. 

"Miss Marion, if you want to stay on dat mule you'll 
have to ride straddle. Dey ain't no lady can ride a 
skittish mule sideways on a man's saddle. Leastwise, I 
don't believe dey is." 

"Marion took him at his word, and so they journeyed 
patriarch fashion, the lady on the beast, her escort 
walking and leading. Going thus the matter of half a 
mile they came to the river at a point where the bank 
was rather steep. Tom had selected the spot, however, 
and had traveled thither along by-ways, and no-ways, 
for at this point he had a skiff secreted which he often- 
times used on Sundays and holidays and moonshiny 
nights. 

In the rear of this skiff Marion sat while Tom pad- 
dled across. Sue took to the water like a duck, Marion 
holding the bridle rein and guiding her. She snorted 
apprehensively a few times, but got over safely and after 
a few vigorous shakes was ready for fresh adventure. 
The saddle being buckled about her again the young 
lady remounted, and in less than an hour was knocking 
at the humble but hospitable abode of Aunt Betsy. 

When she entered in her quaint attire the little boy 
sat up in bed and took notice. 

"Oh, ho, ho," he said. "Now I know you ain't no 
'ristycrat" 
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Tom stood around the door for a little while, hat in 
hand. 

"Fin a gwine back now, is I, Miss Marion?" 

"Yes, Tom, you can take Sue and go back. 

He ventured another suggestion. 

"You ain't got no money, is you, Miss Marion?" 

"Not a cent." 

"Well den, you better take de mule and sell her. You 
might need dc money befo' you hear from old marster." 

"That's good sense," said Aunt Betsy. "So, Tom, yoa 
foot it home and leave the mule here." 

Marion in her impulsive way ran after him and ex- 
tended her hand. „ 
"Good bye, Tom." 

He took off his hat and shook hands with her. 
"Tell Aunt Qara to take care of everything." 
"Yas'm. What must we do wid dat Frenchwoman?"" 
'Wring her neck," said Marion. 
Til sho do it," said Tom. 
13 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The next morning Marion was up and attired by 
daylight Attired in what? you will ask. Not in the 
loose gown and slippers in, which she had fled from the 
Philistines the night before. No, surely not. She was 
attired in Aunt Betsy's spick and span new black dress 
and Aunt Betsy's comfortable underwear and Aunt Bet- 
sy's Sunday shoes and Aunt Betsy's old hat, which Ma- 
rion thought was not quite so unbecoming to her as 
Aunt Betsy's new hat. Now, by the most fortunate co- 
incidence in the world. Aunt Betsy was considerably 
taller than Marion and considerably larger every way. 
So that her clothing could be pinned back and tucked up, 
and so adapted to Marion's person. If Aunt Betsy had 
been little and lean. Marion could not have squeezed 
herself into her toggery at all, and the consequences 
might have been disastrous. As it was, everything went 
off nicely except that when Marion looked in the glass 
she would fall into such a convulsive fit of laughter there 
was danger that all the pins would come out and all the 
tucks would let down of themselves. 

By and by there was breakfast and just outside the 
door there was Mr. Bozeman waiting. Mr. Bozeman 
was an elderly gentleman of austere countenance who 
seemed to be always chewing tobacco except when he 
was spitting the juice out of his mouth. This morning 
he was sitting aboard of Sue and holding by the rein 
a rather onery looking steed with a sidesaddle on. 

Where was Marion going? Why, they had agreed 
after a brief conference that Marion should visit one Miss 
Patsy French and sojourn with her till the clouds rolled 
by, unless compelled by stress of circumstances to de- 
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camp a second time. Marion had heard tell of Patsy, 
and Patsy had heard tell of Marion, and Aunt Betsy 
knew them both personally, so there you are. The dis- 
tance was about forty miles and Mr. Bozeman was to 
be the escort something over half the way and then they 
would stop at a certain place for the night. Mr. Boze- 
man would return next morning and the folks here 
would provide another escort who would conduct Miss 
McGregor on to her destination. 

Before they separated Aunt Betsy prevailed on Ma- 
rion to accept a small sum of money, three or four dol- 
lars, which she had by her, saying it was not well to 
travel without pocket change, and it might be some 
days before Sue could be sold to advantage. The little 
boy seized his crutches and going to his individual strong 
box took therefrom his small hoard — thirty-six copper 
pennies — and poured them into Marion*s lap. She would 
fain have declined, but she saw she would wound his 
feelings. So she accepted them all and kneeling down 
by the child with tears in her eyes she put her arms 
about his neck and kissed him repeatedly. Then she 
called for pen and paper and wrote a check on her fath- 
er's bank for the amount advanced her. Aunt Betsy 
said it didn't matter, but Marion said it did matter* and 
so she wrote the check. The paper was laid away and 
when two or three hours later the little boy came to read 
it, they found it was for a hundred dollars, while Marion 
had promised to make it just for the amount advanced. 
That shows how unreliable girls arc. 

Children are much wiser than some folks think, and 
though they had been guarded in their talk before the 
child when Marion was about to leave he beckoned her 
to come near and then whispered to her: "They may 
shoot my head off, but Til never tell." 
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Before the sun ever dreamed of peeping over the 
eastern hills Marion and Mr. Bozeman were off and 
away. It was a November morning, mind you, and just 
a little chilly, but the air was crisp and invigorating. A 
mouthful of it was a splendid tonic and sent the blood 
dancing through the veins and pleasant fancies leaping 
about in the brain. Ah, the late rising man never knows 
what a grand stimulant the Almighty provides for him 
in the fresh atmosphere that begirts the earth. And the 
belle who lies abed in the morning and blinks her eyes at 
the sunlight struggling through the curtains never dreams 
of the health and vigor she would reap if she would but 
hop up with the little wren and join him as he skips 
about in the early morning and twitters in the bushes. 
In the early morning; yes, in the early morning, my 
friend, ere yet the weary world is awake. It is then your 
soul, if you have a soul, thrills with generous emotions 
and is moved with high resolves to do mighty things 
during the day. It is then the heavens declare the glory 
of God and the firmament showeth his handiwork. The 
disappearing stars are slowly fading and a faint glow in 
the east tells that the sun is coming to summon man to 
his daily work. Doubt and despondency are fading with 
the night, the glad earth wakes again to life and beauty 
and a voice within us cries "rejoice, rejoice." 

"Isn't this a lovely morning, Mr. Bozeman?" cried 
Marion, after they had journeyed awhile in silence. 
"Which?" 
"I say, Mr. Bozeman, isn't this a lovely morning?" 

"Yes'm, I reckon it is," replied Mr. Bozeman in an 
uncertain tone. 

Mr. Bozeman was riding in advance astraddle of 
Sue, whose short, springy trot made him bounce up and 
down in the saddle and would have racked his nerves 
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but for the fact that he didn't seem to have any nerves. 
Marion brought up the rear on the onery looking steed 
that went forward in a running walk, a very satisfactory 
gait — ^let me say in passing — for a long day's journey. 
Mr. Bozeman did not seem to have any idea of conver- 
sation, so the young lady was left abundant time for 
observation. Now and then, however, she would break 
into an exclamation involuntarily. 

A g^y squirrel ran across the road and scampered 
up a tree. 

"Oh, Mr. Bozeman look, look," cried Marion. 

"Which?" 

"I say, Mr. Bozeman, did you see that squirrel?" 

"Yes, I seen him," replied Mr. Bozeman. 

For some distance they passed along untrodden ways 
for fear of encountering squads of Yankee cavalry. 
When they had gotten a few miles back into the interior 
they no longer felt this apprehension and so followed the 
public highways like honest folks. The public highways 
were lonely enough, for few people stirred about then 
unless compelled by necessity. Those whom they did 
meet, or who looked on from farmhouses, regarded 
them with a curiosity that was pardonable. Mr. Boze- 
man, an elderly gentleman of grave aspect, mounted on 
a slick and skittish mule like Sue, was an unusual sight, 
while Marion McGregor, with her fair, fresh face and 
wealth of auburn hair, capped with Aunt Betsy's old 
hat, her trim figure almost lost in the folds of Aunt 
Betsy's dress, and her shapely feet thrust into Aunt Bet- 
sy's ample shoes, was a spectacle to make the angels weep. 

Marion, herself, as she journeyed, was impressed 
with the absurdity of the outfit and had never been so 
light-hearted, though she had but a very indefinite idea 
as to where she was going or what she would do when 
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she got there. Perhaps the fact that the path before her 
was uncertain and adventures of many kinds likely to 
occur gave her a fresh interest in life, and made the 
future more attractive. So it was that while Mr. Boze- 
man was excessively taciturn and serious, and Mr. Boze- 
man's horse, on which she sat, had his mind strictly on 
business, and Aunt Betsy's black dress and gloves would 
have become a funeral procession, the two females — 
Marion and the mule — seemed to be a decided misfit 
and were disposed to be gay. 

Sue, you see, was in a strange country and suspicious 
of everything as is characteristic of her kind. The night 
before she had been compelled to swim the Cumberland 
River and the memory of that feat was fresh on her 
mind. About the same time she had been ridden straddle 
by a young lady in her nightgown and that was an 
unusual experience for any mule. In the saddle on her 
back now sat a being with whom she was not acquainted 
and with whom she had no special desire to become ac- 
quainted. He held in his hand a long, keen switch* which 
he had not used as yet, but had several times shaken 
admonishingly. All these things combined, you see, had 
gotten Sue into a frame of mind that — as hard pressed 
writers sometimes say — ^may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

A turkey gobbler suddenly flew up on a fence and 
clapped his wings. Sue, of course, sprang lightly and a 
considerable distance to one side. Mr. Bozeman, of 
course, fell out of the saddle, but clung on somehow by 
one heel and quickly recovered himself. As soon as he 
did so he brought the long, keen switch down on Sue's 
hide with a whack that could have been heard fifty yards 
away. Having lost her presence of mind and trusting 
to the blind instinct of flight, which is common to all 
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animals, Sue lit out down the road as if it was her pur- 
pose to arrive in the Confederate States of America with- 
out drawing breath. She and Mr. Bozeman disappeared 
from view so speedily that Marion became apprehensive 
and feared she would have to make the rest of the jour- 
ney alone. 

Applying the switch vigorously to her own by no 
means sensitive steed Marion pretty soon overtook the 
fugitives standing now perfectly still in the highwayt 
Sue trembling violently and Mr. Bozeman calm and 
composed. 

"Oh, Mr. Bozeman," cried Marion, "you should not 
have struck Sue. She will not take the lash, Mr. Boze- 
man." 

Mr. Bozeman did not reply at all. Neither did he drop 
his switch. 

One foot up, one foot down, so they went on till 
shortly after noon they came to an inviting spring which 
gushed out by the wayside. Here they stopped to rest 
and to enjoy the lunch Aunt Betsy had prepared for 
them. 

Here after taking the saddles from the jaded beasts, 
Mr. Bozeman abruptly disappeared and presently re- 
turned with a few bundles of fodder which he shook 
down on the ground. 

"Oh, that's lucky!" said Marion. "Where did you 
get the fodder, Mr. Bozeman. 

"Which?" 

"I say, Mr. Bozeman, where did you get the fodder?" 
I found it," he answered after some hesitation. 
'How much did it cost you?" she asked, not that 
she cared anything about the cost, but simply to bring 
on more talk. 

"Which?" 
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"How much did the fodder cost you, Mr. Bozeman?" 

"Nothin'." 

'The owner gave it to you then." 

"Which?" 
"I say, Mr. Bozeman, the owner must have given you 
the fodder." 

I never seen hinu" 

Oh!" said Marion. She understood by this time 
that Mr. Bozeman had acquired the fodder by right of 
discovery. 

The feminine reader will perceive, too, that Marion 
had succeeded in beguiling Mr. Bozeman into something 
like a conversation, which was no easy thing to do. 

Encouraged by her success as they munched and 
lunched, she tried him along another line. 

**Mr. Bozeman, when I get where Tm going, you 
know, ril have to sell Sue to raise some money. Now, 
how much is Sue worth, Mr. Bozeman?" 

She saw at once that she had struck Mr. Bozeman*s 
strong forte. He rose abruptly and went and walked 
all around Sue, then he opened her mouth and inspected 
her teeth to see if any of them had been filed. Then 
he chinned Sue to see exactly how many hands high 
she was. Then he returned to the rock on which he had 
been sitting and replied with decision: 

" 'Bout forty thousand dollars." 

"My goodness, Mr. Bozeman." 

"In the Confedercy, whar you're gwine," he added. 

"Oh !" said Marion. 

Then she bethought herself. "That's in Confederate 
money, is it, Mr. Bozeman?" she asked. 

"Ycs'm." 

"How much is the money worth in the Confederate 
States, Mr. Bozeman?" 
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"Mighty little," he replied, shaking his head dubious- 

"How much is it worth in the United States?*' 

"It ain't worth a damn," replied Mr. Bozeman. 

"Oh," said Marion. 

Thus in pleasant and instructive confab did they pass 
the noon hour. Marion sat on one flat stone and Mr. 
Bozeman sat on another flat stone with the spring 
branch between them. As Marion sat and looked at 
Mr. Bozeman his figure now began to g^ow larger and 
misty before her eyes and she fell asleep. How long 
she slept she knew not, but when she woke suddenly she 
found Mr. Bozeman sitting on the same stone chewing 
and spitting vigorously. He had not moved and had 
not closed his eyes, but had spent the intervening time 
in masticating, expectorating and possibly cogitating. 

A few miles further on they came to the farmhouse 
where they were to abide for the night and where Ma- 
rion and Mr. Bozeman were to part company, he return- 
ing in the morning and she continuing her journey 
southward. She retired early, for she was tired, and 
yet she did not fall asleep at once. She had turned her 
steps southward and her heart ran on ahead of her. She 
pictured the trials of the southern boys in camp life 
and thought of the many brave lads she had known who 
were already under the sod. She thought of the poverty 
and desolation hanging over myriads of Southern homes 
where once had been happiness and wealth. She thought 
of the countless legions of the North, of their boundless 
resources and of how with their exhaustless treasury 
they were already drawing recruits from the four quar- 
ters of the earth to crush the struggling people of the 
South. She thought of all this, of the thousands of 
Southern lads waiting for slaughter, of the unmade 
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graves waiting to be filled, and as she lay alone in the 
darkness* herself an exile from home, she cried in deep 
despondency of soul. "In vain, in vain, we cannot win." 

The room in which she slept was in an upper story 
and her bed was near a little window she had raised for 
fresh air. The rising moon shed its soft splendor abroad, 
and on the topmost bough of a low tree close at hand 
a mocking bird perched and sat. He perched and sat, 
this bird of the South, and to her listening ears he sang 
his roundelay. He chirped and whistled a while and 
mimicked others of the feathered tribe and trilled as no 
human voice ever did trill or even can trill. Marion 
raised up on elbow and peered out cautiously, very cau- 
tiously, for fear she would frighten him away. But he 
had come with a message for her, and was not to be 
frightened away. There he sat on the topmost bough of 
that low tree and he opened his throat as wide as ever 
he could, and sang as never bird sang before. 

"Brave, true hearts are in the field in this Southland 
of ours, and God is in the sky. We will win, we will 
win. Have no fear," said the mocking bird. "Cast out 
doubt, cast out doubt. The race is not unto the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong. This Southland is ours, 
is ours, is ours," sang the mocking bird. And he rose 
from his perch and spread his wings and sat again and 
rose and sat again, so filled was he with the ecstasy of 
his song. "Have no fear, have no fear, have no fear. 
Cast out doubt, cast out doubt. This Southland is ours, 
is ours, is ours. Brave, true hearts are in the field and 
God is in the sky. Have no fear, have no fear," sang 
the mocking bird. "We will win, we will win, we will 
win. God is in the sky," sang the mocking bird. "He 
rules all, he rules all, he rules all. We will win, we will 
win, we will win. Be brave, be brave. Be true, be true. 
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be true. Hope, hope, hope, hope. God is in the sky. 
We will win, we will win." 

She lay and listened as he sang his gladsome song. 
Lay and listened and his liquid notes slid down into her 
soul. Long time he sang as she lay and listened and 
peeped out at him through the little window. Then he 
flew away, but not till he had banished grim doubt from 
her mind. Not till he had filled her with courage for the 
day and hope for the morrow. 

And deep sleep fell upon her. 



XXI. 

When Marion awoke next morning the sun was shin- 
ing in brightly through the little window by her bed. 
Only a few feet away waved the bough from which the 
mocking bird had given his serenade the night before. 
A breeze of the morning moved and chilled her a little, 
but only made her more frisky as she hopped out of 
bed and donned her raiment — or rather Aunt Betsy's 
raiment — and made ready for the happening^ of the day. 

A little girl came in with a tin pitcher and poured 
water into the tin basin in the comer that sat on a rather 
rickety washstand, and spread a long, clean, white towel 
on the back of a chair and folded her hands behind her 
and turned and looked at Marion. She was barefooted 
and of the African race, her color being not black, but 
decidedly dark. By her side stood a little boy of the 
Caucasian race who had come into the room with her. 
A glance at the two showed plainly that he was a town 
boy and she was a country darkey. A brisk little coun- 
try darkey of ten or twelve years is mighty handy 
about the house. The little boy was three or thereabouts. 
His mother was a refugee from Cincinnati, who had fled 
Into the hill country of Tennessee because her husband 
was a cantankerous rebel and had enlisted in the Con- 
federate army. 

Marion loved children. So does every good woman 
and good man, too, for that matter. 

"YouVe up early, my little man," she said cheerily. 

"What?" said the little man, standing sturdily before 
her and looking her squarely in the face. 

Marion laughed. "What, indeed," she said. "You're 
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a Yankee, that's what you are. No nice Southern boy 
would say 'what' to a lady." 

"Nawm," replied the African handmaiden, interpos- 
ing in behalf of her friend and playmate. "He ain't no 
Yankee. He's been raised 'mongst Yankees, dat's what's 
de matter wid him. His mamma run'd away from de 
Yankees and fotched him here." 

"Oh, that's it, is it?" said Marion, turning her head 
this way and that, as she primped awhile before the 
glass. 

"Yas'm, dat's it. And dat mule you got down yonder 
in de stable. You better git rid of her poorty quick. Ef 
you don't de Yankees will git her, or not so de guerrillers 
will git her. One way or t'other, de mule be gone." 

"Well, we must look out for Yankees and guerrillas," 
said Marion as she took the boy's hand and started down, 
the steps. 

"My name's Dinah, dat's my name," said the hand- 
maiden as she followed after. 

Downstairs she learned that Mr. Bozeman had de- 
parted, not leaving his respects, or anything else he had 
brought along, except Sue and Aunt Betsy's old side- 
saddle. 

"K I'm to ride the mule today," she said appre- 
hensively, "I must have a man's saddle, or no saddle. 
No sidesaddle for me." 

**You don't have to ride the mule," said a kind old 
lady who seemed to be head of the establishment. "We 
have arranged for you." 

"You's gwine in de carryall," explained Dinah, who 
was friendly and communicative. "I'm gwine ride dat 
mule, and ef she flings me she'll have sump'n to be proud 
of." 

Pretty soon they were off. The carryall was a rusty 
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but stout vehicle so named because it was capable of 
transporting a good many passengers. It was comfort- 
able, but by no means stylish. In it were the little boy 
and his mother, and the old lady and Marion, and a bas- 
ket of edibles. It was drawn by an old gray horse and 
a played-out mule. At their best they might have made 
four miles an hour, but three was their average speed. 
Dinah came behind on Sue. She rode with the agility 
of a monkey and if Sue set out with any idea of un- 
seating her she soon abandoned it. The Yankee of 
tender years, whose name was Junius, amused himself 
during most of the journey by leaning from the back of 
the carryall and engaging in friendly chat with Dinah as 
she jogged along on the mule. Sometimes Dinah rode 
sideways, sometimes she rode straddle, sometimes she 
rode with her back to the carryall and this tickled Ju- 
nius immensely. Sometimes she stood up on the broad 
sidesaddle and folding her arms calmly surveyed the 
surrounding country. 

This latter performance excited the g^ve apprehen- 
sion of Junius and likewise of Sue, who though more 
docile than at the outset of the expedition was still not 
a mule to be monkeyed with. Dumb brutes generally are 
much more forbearing with children than with grown 
folks and my private opinion is that Sue on this occasion 
made allowances for the youth and frolicsome disposi- 
tion of Dinah. If any grown feminine had disported 
herself in this fashion on the back of Sue, there would 
have been trouble, and lots of it. But as it was only 
Dinah, why steady your nerves the best you can and be 
careful not to fling her on the hard ground. 

As for the grown folks in the carryall, they soon 
became chummy. The mother of Junius — who was Mrs. 
Brown — hailed from Cincinnati, and the old lady — who 
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was Mrs. Jones — lived in the backwoods where they 
found her, and Marion — who was Mrs. Nobody as yet 
— lived in Nashville. So their experiences were widely 
varying and they found plenty to talk about. For that 
matter, when were three women ever thrown together in 
this world who didn't find plenty to talk about? 

One thing that surprised Marion a little was that 
there was nothing to pay. She had only the small sum 
advanced her by Aunt Betsy, but she seemed to have no 
use for that. Mr. Bozeman had decamped without pre- 
senting his bill or hinting at remuneration for services. 
The old lady — Mrs. Jones — seemed to have her feelings 
hurt that morning when Marion offered to pay for her 
night's lodging. The carryall and the old, gray horse 
and the old one-eyed mule were all as free as the atmos- 
phere that surrounded them. She had brought Sue along 
as a valuable asset, but to whom would she sell her and 
what would she do with the money after she got it? 

These were questions that were causing her some 
speculation, if not anxiety, when an incident occurred 
that solved the problem and set her mind completely at 
rest on the subject. How often it is — I may remark in 
passing— -that divine providence thus steps into our af- 
fairs and removes difficulties that had been filling us 
with unnecessary apprehension. 

As they journeyed pleasantly along the highway it 
came to pass that they met two strangers. They were 
about to pass civilly when the eye of one of them rested 
on the mule that at the moment was bestrid by Dinah. 
He drew his horse up suddenly in the road in apparent 
astonishment. 

"Why, that's General Beauregard's mule," he said 
to his companion. "What you doing with General 
Beauregard's mule, gal ?" 
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"Jincral Beauregard ain't got nothin' to do wid dis 
mule," replied Dinah fearlessly. 

"It's the very mule General Beauregard rode at the 
battle of Shiloh. Ain't it General Beauregard's mule 
Billy?" 

The other stranger nodded his head. "Looks mighty 
like it to me," he said. 

"Git down off'n that mule, gal. I'll have to take him 
along," said the stranger. "You may keep the sad- 
dle. I ain't never seen General Beauregard ride no sad- 
dle like that, and it wouldn't be right for me to take it. 
Git down, git down, gal. What are you foolin' about?" 

Dinah rolled from the mule with alacrity. She stood 
eyeing the stranger, her arms akimbo. 

Take the saddle off," said the stranger impatiently. 
That ain't General Beauregard's saddle." 

She removed the saddle, and sat it down in the road 

The stranger started off leading Sue. 

"Let that mule go," cried Master Junius from the 
back of the carryall. "Let him go, I tell you. Don't 
you hear me, sir?" 

"Little fellow," said the stranger politely, "I'll tell 
you what I'll do. I'll look into this thing, and if this 
ain't General Beauregard's mule I'll fetch her back to- 
morrow. Now, I can't say no fairer than that." And he 
went off, Sue following. 

Dinah followed them with her eyes till they disappear- 
ed. Then she pointed her finger in the direction they had 
taken, and said emphatically: 

"I don't no more b'lieve dat's Jineral Beauregard's 
mule dan I b'lieves old Pete is a race horse." 

Old Pete was the dejected equine hitched to the carry- 
all. 

Up to this time neithei of the three ladies in the 
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carryall had said a word. When the strangers were 
gone they looked at each other gravely, and Marion 
broke into a fit of laughter. 

**I hated to part company with Sue," she said, "but I 
was going to sell her anyway, so I reckon it's all right. 
Tm a little surprised to know, though, that General 
Beauregard rode her at the battle of Shiloh. I hadn't 
heard that before." 

Dinah picked up the saddle, placed it in the carry- 
all, and got in herself. '*De saddle ain't much," she re- 
marked to those assembled, "but den Jineral Beauregard 
don't lay claim to it, so I reckon we kin keep it." 

As they journeyed on the two ladies explained to 
Marion that the men they had met were not Southern 
soldiers, as their dialect indicated, but two of the thieves, 
or outlaws, who infested the country. They called them- 
selves guerrillas, but robbed indiscriminately and seemed 
to have no sympathy with either side in the contest. 

By and by, they reached a farmhouse and deep down 
in a hollow behind this farmhouse was a cold spring 
with a beautiful little creek, or branch, running and gurg- 
ling and leaping away and away and out of sight. Here 
they stopped for the noonday meal and the noonday snooze 
while the children played in the brook and expressed 
their sentiments freely as to General Beauregard's two 
friends who watched his interests so closely. Master 
Junius declared his determination to shoot both of them 
dead the very next time they came along, and it cannot 
to this day be said whether he would have executed his 
purpose or not since they never came along any more. 

By and by, after they had eaten their dinner and taken 

their nap, up came a freckled-faced young man with a 

broad smile and riding an up-headed horse he called Qip- 

per. He wore a g^ay jacket, the young man did, and 

14 
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grsLy jeans breeches that were patched behind. His hat 
was dilapidated and its appearance showed plainly he 
had been using it as a nightcap. 

"Howdy, Bob," said the old lady, who was native to 
those parts. 

"Howdy, Bob," said the Cincinnati lady, who had made 
some new acquaintances during her sojourn in the hill 
country." 

The young man bowed to each of these pleasantly, 
saluting them by name. 

"Howdy, Bob," sang out Marion, though the youth was 
a stranger to her. 

The young man straightened himself up and gave her 
the military salute. "Hello, Captain," he answered. 

"When was I made a captain, Fd like to know." 

"The other night out in the bushes as soon as Sam 
Davis got back and reported. And that Yankee girl, 
she's first lieutenant. Please inform her." 

"I will when I get a chance," said Marion. 

Now Bob's arrival was, of course, part of a precon- 
certed plan. News flew pretty fast and by grapevine 
telegraph out in the backwoods of Tennessee at that 
time. It had been arranged that Bob should meet the 
party at this spring, that Marion should ride his horse 
on to the abode of Patsy French and Bob should be- 
straddle the mule and keep company with her. 

But where was the mule? All the rest were assem- 
bled according to agreement, but Sue was missing. When 
her absence was explained in a satisfactory, or rather an 
unsatisfactory, manner to Bob, a change of programme 
became necessary. It was necessary that Marion should 
go on somehow to her destination, but how ? The folks 
in the carryall were compelled to turn back, and the time 
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had come when they should set out on their return 
journey. 

It was Marion herself who solved the problem. 
"There's but one thing to be done," she said. **I must 
ride behind Bob. Why not?" 

"Just what was running through my head," answered 
the freckled-face young man. "Only I was waiting for 
the captain to speak first." 

So there were shaking of hands and good-bys. The 
three women embraced affectionately. They had become 
fast friends in a morning's ride. Junius stood with 
his hands folded behind him and beheld the proceedings 
with affability. He thought his mother was the most 
stylish of the party, Mrs Jones the most domestic and 
Marion the most unique. Probably he was correct. 

To Dinah, Marion gave a dollar at parting. Mrs. 
Jones protested, but Marion said she had three dollars 
and thirty cents left and feared she would never be able 
to spend that. Upon Mrs. Jones she bestowed Aunt 
Betsy's old saddle. She kissed Junius, and he accepted 
the salutation with gravity. 

"I'm re^dy," she said to Bob. 

"Where's the luggage, the hand trunk, the carpet 
bag?" he inquired. 

"Where's yours?" she asked. 

"I don't need 'em in my business," he answered. "I'm 
wrapped up in all my worldly goods." 

"So am I," said Marion. "Let's go." 

So they went. Bob in the saddle, Marion behind, sit- 
ting on the old black riding skirt Aunt Betsy had sup- 
plied. For a short distance they made fair but not rapid 
progress. Of a sudden Bob clapped spurs to his steed 
and they sped along the road as if it had been a race 
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track. It is no unpleasant sensation to be fervently cm- 
braced by a young lady, and Bob enjoyed this sensation 
to the utmost during his burst of speed. He had set 
out with the purpose of making a few jumps just to 
frighten his companion, but he soon discovered that she 
wasn't that sort. Then he kept up the gait until a steep 
rocky hill compelled him to slack up. 

'This is a good horse," said Marion, slackening her 
hold on Bob's waist. "Where did you get him?" 

"I swapped a pony and a barrel of apples for him," 
he answered. 

"That's a fib. You ran off and left the pony in the 
lane, and the apples weren't yours to trade." 

"Who was telling you?" 

"The little boy at Aunt Betsy's. You know Benny." 

"I should say. He's one of our best friends." 

So they journeyed along in friendly fashion. Some- 
times Marion would sing the snatch of a song because 
she felt so jolly, you know. Sometimes Bob would light 
out, make Qipper run like a deer for a hundred yards 
or so, and then pull up suddenly in the hope of jostling 
his companion or making her hug him uncommonly 
tight. Altogether it was a lark which they both enjoyed. 
Marion, somehow, was in the best of spirits, and Bob 
was always ready for a frolic. Finally she concluded 
to draw him out — as they say— on a certain subject. She 
had heard a little and guessed a little, but here was a 
chance to know for certain. 

"Say, Bob, I want to talk to you a little seriously." 

"All right. Captain." 

"You know Patsy French?" 
I know her slightly." 

'You know her very well, don't you. Bob? Be serious 
a little while." 
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"Yes, we've known each other all our lives, and we've 
always lived in the same neighborhood." 

"Now, then, Bob, just t6ll me plainly what kind of 
a girl Patsy is. You see the situation I'm in. I have 
no claim at all on her hospitality. I have no money to 
pay my way, and yet I'm going to make her a visit of 
unknown length. Don't you see under the circumstances 
how very embarrassing my situation may be. So, Bob, 
I want you to tell me honestly just what kind of a girl 
Patsy is. I want you to speak to me in confidence. Bob, 
and I give you my word I'll never breathe to a living 
soul what you say." 

"Well then, I'll just tell you," replied Bob, "and I'm 
going to give you the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Patsy is the best girl that ever trod shoe 
leather. She's just as kind-hearted and affectionate as 
she can be. She's got a head full of sense, and as for 
looks — why, I give you my word and honor as a gentle- 
man that the ten thousand-dollar beauty in a circus can't 
hold a candle to her. She and I are nothing but friends, 
you know — ^just good friends, that's all. But if I didn't 
speak as I have about Patsy, I'd be a bigger liar than 
the fellow that said your mule belonged to General Beau- 
regard." 

"You say, Bob, that you and Patsy are nothing but 
friends?" 

"Oh, sure, sure ; I give you my word as a gentleman." 

Marion at this juncture, having her arms conveniently 
placed, dug her fingers into his short ribs. 

"Quit, quit ; I'm ticklish." 

"Nothing but friends, you say. Bob?" 

"Yes, of course. Why, I'll swear" — 

Her fingers got busy again. 

'Oh, Lordy. Til roll off the horse." 
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He threw himself as far forward as possible, clapped 
spurs to Clipper and clattered down the road as if a 
squadron of Yankees were after them both. 

The dogs met them at the outer gate. A word from 
Mr. McElwayne quieted them, and they galloped on to 
the house, the lady, the gentleman, the horse, the dogs, 
all in a bunch. 

Marion slipped from the horse and stood on her feet 
on the ground. Right glad she was. She walked up the 
graveled path clothed in Aunt Betsy's raiment and car- 
rying Aunt Betsy's old faded riding skirt on her arm. 

"You look it," cried Patsy from the porch. "You sure- 
ly do look it." 

Marion was too weary to laugh. She could only grin 
feebly. "I'm tired now and sleepy, too," she replied. 
"Put me in my little bed." 

So they did. They conducted her to an upper room^ 
and she came near falling asleep while she was undress- 
ing. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

Marion did not get up for supper. She did not attire 
herself and go below in the evening. She did not know 
when Patsy came upstairs and bustled around in her 
room a while. Through all this and through the whole 
night she slept soundly and dreamed no dreams. 

Next morning she awoke just as the east was be- 
ginning to brighten with the coming day. Knowing the 
ways of country folks, she slipped out of bed and hastily 
made ready for breakfast. She found that the hospita- 
ble Patsy during the night had removed Aunt Betsy's 
Sunday raiment and substituted a neat suit of her own. 
Patsy was a little stouter than Marion and a little taller 
also. Nevertheless the change was decidedly one for 
the better and Marion could not help congratulating her- 
self as she viewed her shining morning face in the glass. 

Pretty soon she was out in the yard mingling with 
the fowls that were just flying down from their roost 
in the cedar trees. The two dogs that stood watch and 
ward on the place eyed her curiously and then came up 
and smelled her. 

The east was getting redder and the sky above brighter. 
The old red rooster flapped his wings and crowed. 

**Coo chick, coo chick," cried Marion, and the fowls 
came trooping about her. 

Tiie two dogs eyed her more suspiciously. The garb 
was the garb of Patsy, but the voice was the voice of a 
stranger. Still it was a pleasant voice and a friendly 
voice. She patted the leader kindly on the head and he 
wagged his tail by way of response. Thenceforth they 
were not only acquaintances but friends. 
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Now the guineas on the fence held their heads high 
and sounded a shrill note of alarm. You couldn't fool 
them. There was a stranger around and the premises 
were in danger. 

The outer door of one of the lower rooms opened 
and a little girl came out with a bucket in her hand. Her 
face hadn't been washed, her head hadn't been combed, 
her dress hadn't been buttoned up behind. I might add 
her eyes hadn't been opened, for she stood batting them 
and yawning till of a sudden the lids came apart and 
she saw Marion. She was astonished. But Marion 
smiled on her and said "howdy" so pleasantly that the 
little girl grinned sheepishly and said "howdy" back 
again. 

"You're going to the spring for water?" said Marion. 

"How did you know that?" asked the little girl. 

"Oh, I'm a witch." 

"You don't look like a witch," replied the little girl. 

"Thank you," said Marion. And she took the bucket 
from the child's hand, swinging it as they walked along. 

The little girl looked up at her shyly as they went. 
Pretty soon she found her tongue. She had a tongue 
and a glib one. 

"You don't live about here, I reckon," she said to 
Marion. "Because I've never saw you before." 

"No, indeed. I live in Nashville. And I came away 
because I had to." 

"The Yankees?" inquired the child. 

Marion nodded her head. 

"I knew it," said the little girl. "I wish every last 
one of 'em was at the bottom of the sea, and that's just 
where they're going to be before so mighty long. You 
mark what I tell you. There was Pharaoh and his 
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hosts got swallowed up in the Red Sea, and before so 
mighty long the good Lord will get all these Yankees in 
some place where there's heaps of water and mighty 
deep and then the waves will rush together and swallow 
'cm up and the very last one of 'em will be drowned.'* 

'Who told you all this?" asked Marion. 

'My grandmother told me and she says there ain't 
no doubt about it." 

The child looked up at Marion to see what effeet 
the startling prediction would have upon her. Then she 
continued. 

"Do you know what I'll do when the waves rush 
together and every last one of 'em gets drownded?" 

Marion shook her head. 

"I'll jump up and crack my heels together three 
times, and holler 'Goody, goody, goody,' three times be- 
fore I hit the ground, that's what I'll do," said the child. 

Marion looked down upon her kindly. "It's in all 
of them," she said to herself. "And it never will come 
out." 

Now they were at the spring. They filled the bucket 
and set it aside. Then they kneeled down— one at a 
time — ^upon a flat rock and dipped their heads low and 
drank like dumb brutes. 

"It's a good way," said the child when they were 
through, "but I believe I like a nice long-handled gourd 
the best. Don't you?" 

Marion assented promptly. "I'm with you on that," 
she replied. 

Then she undertook the task of buttoning up the 
child's dress behind. This afforded an opportunity for 
more talk. 
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"Did you ever have a sweetheart that was a con- 
script ?" inquired the child. 

"Not that I remember," replied Marion. 

"Well, my cousin Dorothy had one that was a con 
script and Til just tell you what happened. She kept 
telling him to volunteer, and to volunteer, and to volunteer 
and he wouldn't. He said he had a cataract in his eye 
and he said his mother needed him at home and all kinds 
of talk like that. First thing you know, the conscript 
men came along and got him. Then he wanted to go 
and see my cousin Dorothy before he went away. But 
what did she do? She just stood up straight, and turned 
her back right square on him, and that was all of her 
he ever did see. Then what happened? Why, he felt 
so bad about it that he rushed into the first fight, and a 
cannon ball went right slam through his body and cut 
him in two." 

"That was bad," said Marion. 

"No, it wasn't bad," replied the child, "because he 
was just only a conscript. Now, suppose that cannon ball 
hadn't cut him in two, it might have cut a good volunteer 
in two, don't you see? I tell you," pursued the child 
eagerly, "the good Lord is everywhere. Even when you 
don't see him he is there all the same. It was the good 
Lord sent that cannon ball through his body, and not 
through the body of a good volunteer." 

'Who told you that?" inquired Marion. 

'Why, my cousin Dorothy said so. And my grand- 
mother said so, and she proved it by Scripture." 

Marion could not help smiling. "It's in all of them," 
she repeated to herself, "and it never will come out" 
The little girl placed the bucket on her head and 
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started up the hill, her arms akimbo. Marion followed 
on behind. 

"My name is Rachel," said the child. "You didn't 
know that, did you ?" 

"No, I did not," replied Marion. 

"And I don't live here neither." 

"Where do you live?" 

"Me and my mother lives back in the knobs. Wc 
just come here on a visit and we're going home today. 
When you come on a visit, you see, you mustn't stay 
too long." 

By this time they were back at the house and Patsy 
was standing in the doorway. 

"Did she talk your head off?" inquired Patsy. 

She gave me some good advice," replied Marion. 
She said when I came on a visit I shouldn't stay too 
long." 

"Why, Rachel." 

"I never said it," replied the child. "I said me and 
my mother mustn't stay too long. This here lady is 
quality and the low-down Yankees has run'd her away 
from Nashville, and she can stay just as long as she 
pleases. If she was to even down to stay a month, or two 
months, or three months, or was to even down to stay" — 

"That will do now, Rachel," said Patsy kindly. 

When they were off to themselves Patsy whispered 
a secret to Marion and the secret was that Captain 
Charley Kinkead was hid out in a haystack not far 
from the house. Aunt Betsy had sent him word some- 
how, and the night before they heard the signal, the 
hoot of the owl in the woods. 

"Did the child hear it?" 
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"Surely. She ran out to meet him, and conducted 
him to the haystack/' 

"Why, she didn't tell me." 

"No, indeed. She'd tell you a thousand other things, 
but you might wring her neck and she wouldn't tell that." 

After breakfast the two girls started out for a stroll. 
Rachel ran after them. 

"Not that one," she said to Patsy, "but the other little 
one down by the creek." 

"Oh," said Patsy, and changed her direction. 

"When the low-down Yankees gets whipped out," 
said the child to Marion, following on, "me and my 
mother is coming to see you." 

"You must," replied Marion. 

"And we're not going to stay too long, neither. Don't 
you have no fear of that." 

"No, indeed. You can stay just as long as you wish." 

"And it won't be so mighty long, in my opinion," 
pursued the child, "before the low-down Yankees gets 
whipped out. Them Eg3rptians what got swallowed up 
in the Red Sea, they was Just going along, not 'spicion- 
ing nothing at all, when all of a sudden — " 

"That will do now, Rachel," said Patsy. "You can 
run along back to the house." 

The child stopped and crooked her finger knowingly 
at Marion. "I know, I know," she said. 

'Run on back to the house, Rachel," said Patsy. 
I'm agoing right now, cousin Patsy," replied the 
child. But she didn't. She stood and watched them till 
they were out of sight. 

After so long a time they reached the haystack — 
the other one down by the creek. It was a small hay- 
stack, hidden away in a cluster of bushes, so you 
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wouldn't suspect its proximity till you were right upon 
it 

There was a man in the haystack fast asleep. He 
was a handsome man, even in slumber. 

Marion gazed upon him admiringly. "Dear old 
Chariey," she said. 

The man slept on. 

"Wait a minute," said Patsy, and stepping off a few 
feet she pulled a foxtail, a plant with a long stem and 
fuzzy head. Stooping down, she drew this fuzzy head 
gently across the nostrils of the sleeper. The man gave 
himself a vigorous slap and sat up suddenly and looked 
about him. 

Then both of the girls laughed. They laughed, as 
the saying goes, fit to kill themselves. 

Then Captain Charley Kinkead leaped to his feet 
and looked foolish. For a few seconds he felt foolish, 
for his wits, you see, hadn't exactly come back to him. 

Then the girls laughed some more, laughed and 
laughed till the tears came in their eyes. It was good 
to see Captain Charley Kinkead standing there not ex- 
actly realizing his surroundings. 

Pretty soon he came to himself. Then he gave them 
the glad hand. Two glad hands, the left to Patsy and 
the right to Marion. He squeezed her hand so hard that 
she winced, though her smile did not forsake her. 

"Tho glad to thee you, Charley." 

And she was, and she was, and she was. 

"Let him go to the creek and wash his face," said 
Patsy. "Then he can eat the nice breakfast we've 
brought him." 

"Don't let him do that. It will give him a bad cold," 
cried a deep harsh voice from behind a tree. 
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"Who's that?" said Patsy, jumping around. 

"It's wild Bob of the woods," responded that cheerful 
individual, who now made himself one of the party 
without special invitation. 

But Captain Charley did wash his face, despite the 
apprehension of his friend that he would take cold from 
so unusual a procedure. And wild Bob of the woods 
was ordered by Patsy to wash his face also, or go with- 
out his breakfast. 

Pretty soon the two Johnny Rebs were enjoying their 
morning meal with two such maidservants to wait on 
them at table as could not have been equalled in the 
grandest house in all the land. Patsy fortunately had 
brought along enough for breakfast, dinner and supper 
for the captain, but when Bob invited himself to par- 
take of her hospitality she felt some anxiety as to wheth- 
er there would be enough for the first meal alone. As 
she was the chief waiting maid, however, she saw to it 
that Bob got no more than his share, and by this means 
the captain was enabled to obtain a sufficiency. 

After breakfast and some conversation! of a pro- 
miscuous kind, it occurred to Patsy that foxtails and 
firzes generally and red sumach leaves would adorn her 
center table at home, so she ordered Bob to accom- 
pany her while she went in quest of these woodland 
decorations. This plan of course left the captain and 
Marion to worry along all by themselves for a while, 
which was pretty rough on them, all things considered. 
Patsy's main object of course was to get Bob out of the 
way, for he was making such a monkey of himself that 
nothing like genteel conversation could be sustained 
while he was around. 

So Patsy and Bob wandered off into the woods and 
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they gathered some foliage — I give you my word for 
that. And when they grew tired they sat down by the 
creek and Patsy gave Bob a curtain lecture, though 
they were not married and not even sweethearts, so they 
said. Just only friends, you know. She told Bob on 
this occasion that he really must endeavor to be more 
serious and to conduct himself more in accordance with 
the eternal fitness of things. A little nonsense now and 
then was relished by the wisest men, but to be eternally 
hilarious would create the impression that he was lack- 
ing in the upper story, which she, Patsy, was inclined 
to think was a mistake. 

Bob swore by all the saints and prophets that Patsy 
was exactly right about it and that he himself had 
reached identically the same conclusion before she spoke. 

Then Patsy told Bob he was too fractious and re- 
minded him of an expression he had used in sudden 
anger toward her at their last interview. Bob promptly 
withdrew the expression. 

Then Patsy said — but no matter about all the things 
Patsy said on this occasion. Suffice it to say that during 
the entire interim she was in a critical mood and Bob 
was in the subjective mood. He was ready to assent 
to any proposition laid down by Patsy and if she had 
ordered him to stand on his head in the creek he would 
have promptly obeyed. 

When Patsy had finished her curtain lecture and Bob 
had made all the apologies and explanations a gen- 
tleman could make, it naturally followed that they 
dropped into a quiet conversation. The creek rippled 
and gfurgled by them, the sun was shining brightly over- 
head and with Patsy by his side it soon became evident 
that Bob had something on his mind he desired to be 
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rid of. More than once before this alarming symptom 
had displayed itself in Bob, but Patsy somehow always 
managed to ease him down without permitting him to 
free his mind. This, however, was too good a chance 
for Bob to neglect. Patsy had sobered down, he had 
made confession of his sins and it seemed to him that 
now was the accepted time. 

"Patsy," he remarked soberly, "as you were sa)ring 
just now, it is time I was settling down in life and re- 
flecting seriously upon the responsibilities of life, and as 
you have known for a long time. Patsy — " 

"Lord," said Patsy, "just look at that little wiggle- 
tail out there in the water. Bob. Ain't he a funny little 
fish. Just look at him, look at him, look at him. Did 
you ever see a little fish wiggle so?" 

"Let him wiggle," replied Bob, "and you listen to 
me, Patsy. Fve something on my mind that I intend to 
be rid of this day." 

"I know just what it is, too," replied Patsy, "and 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself." 

"Why should I be ashamed of myself?" 

"You know, you know. A good friend of mine told 
me last week that you said you were tired of the war and 
intended to take the oath of allegiance to the Yankees 
and come home." 

"Who said that ?" demanded Bob fiercely. . 

"Never you mind. It was a good friend of mine." 

"Whoever said it told a damn lie," cried Bob fl)ring 
oS at the handle. 

"Now listen at that," said Patsy. "If you don't 
know how to behave yourself in the presence of a lady. 
Bob McElwayne, I'll just leave you." 

She walked oS in high dudgeon. Bob followed meek- 
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ly on behind. He called her name softly, but she would 
not look back. He apologized, but she had gone stone 
deaf. 

He cursed his luck inwardly. But there was some- 
thing on his mind that he was firmly resolved to get rid 
of that day. 

He did, but it was later. 
15 






CHAPTER XXIII. 

In the meantime what was transpiring in and around 
the little haystack? I say in and around because you 
must understand a lot of the hay had been pulled out 
on the southern side and that left a good big cavity in 
the stack, where Captain Charley had made his bed the 
night before. Now two young people were sitting in 
that snug cavity and if they became a little spoony it 
really was unavoidable under the circumstances. You 
sec there was the fresh and fragrant hay just over 
their heads, so close indeed that they could not sit up— » 
right in the den, but were compelled to scrooch just a 
little. Then there was the fragrant hay to right of 
them and the fragrant hay to left of them and the fra- 
grant hay to rear of them and the fragrant hay beneath 
them. And as they peeped forth from the snug retreat 
there was the little creek bubbling and laughing right 
before their eyes. Right here there was a sort of minia- 
ture rapids and the waters dashed and splashed against 
the stones and seemed to have a jolly time in doing so. 
Then, there were no wiggletails at this particular spot, 
or, if there were, Marion did not interrupt Captain Char- 
ley by calling attention to them. Which proves, you 
see, that Marion was more polite than Patsy, or that 
she and Captain Charley were so engrossed sitting 
scrooched up way back in the haystack that they were 
not aware of the presence of a creek in front of them, 
much less of wiggletails disporting themselves therein. 

You have taken hay rides in your time, no doubt, 
when you were young and spry. You thought that was 
jolly good fun, and I grant you it was, but if you and 
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the young man who had been casting sheep eyes at you 
all the way had been banished to a haystack and com- 
pelled to spend the same length of time in its innermost 
depths, then you would have known what bliss was. 
That's the way to get the true fragrance of the hay, and 
to breathe the sentimental atmosphere that hangs around 
the hay, and to become acquainted with the sweet little 
cherub that dwells in the hay, and is always ready to 
whisper things to you, unless your ears are too dull and 
cold to heed. If Maud Muller could have gotten the 
Judge away back in a haystack and held him there for 
thirty minutes, in my opinion, the poem would have 
ended differently. But with herself standing out in the 
field, and the Judge over the fence in the lane, of course 
no business of importance could be transacted. 

Very well, then. Here were Marion and Captain 
Charley sitting away back in the haystack with the hay 
beneath them so yielding that in spite of all they could 
do they were compelled to glide, or slide, toward each 
other. The captain told her how, sleeping or waking, 
her sweet face had been ever before him, and how in 
every skirmish or battle it was the thought of her that 
inspired him and made him resolve to do his whole duty 
so that he might be worthy the affection of such a glor- 
ious creature as she was. Things like that the captain 
said, and if ever a poor fellow was in dead, hard earnest 
in this world. Captain Charley was in dead, hard earnest 
on this occasion. 

And Marion told him how dull the old town had been 
since the dear boys went away and how she had lan- 
guished and pined when he was no longer near to con- 
sole her. And she told him about her adventure with 
dear Sam Davis and all that. And she related to him 
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the funny incident of how Chickasaw and a Yankee 
lieutenant engaged in desperate combat in the road, and 
all that. And the sweet little cherub that dwelt in the 
hay was whispering ever in their ears, whether they 
chatted softly or sat in more expressive silence away 
back in their snug little den in the haystack. 

Were you ever, my dear young lady friend, com- 
pelled to sit for an hour in the presence of a dull com- 
panion of the other sex? If so, Til ask you whether 
that was not the longest and dreariest hour of your life. 
And did the kind fates ever permit you to sit for the 
same length of time in the company of just the dear 
boy of all others you longed to be with? If so, Til ask 
you upon your word of honor as a lady if that hour 
didn't go by in less than fifteen minutes ? 

So it was here. Not one, but two, three hours had 
passed away before Patsy was heard singing : 

"As I went down to Lynchburg town, 

I broke my yoke on de coaling ground. 

I stopped dem steers, I raised a shout, 

And I axed Johnny Booker for to help me out. 

Oh, Johnny Booker, can't you help dis nigger? 

Do, Johnny Booker, do, do. 
Oh, Johnny Booker, can't you help dis nigger? 

Do, Mr. Booker, do." 

Marion and Captain Charley crawled forth from their 
retreat. 

"Why did you return so soon?" inquired Marion in- 
nocently. 

"So soon," replied Patsy. "Why, we've been gone 
all the morning; and to us it seemed a week, didn't it, 
Bob?" 
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"It sho did," responded that ungallant youth. 

A little while they sat and chatted, and threw stones 
into the creek, and disported themselves as young people 
usually do on such occasions. After a while reluctantly 
the visitors departed, leaving Captain Charley all alone 
in the haystack. Patsy and Marion and Bob walked off 
together. The latter youth had grown quite serious, and 
bore the aspect of one who has something on his mind. 
He tried to get a private word with Patsy, but could 
not. He tried to give her a soulful glance, but she turned 
her head away. Presently they reached the spot where 
his horse was tied, and he mounted and bade them adieu. 

The youth proceeded some distance, and then he halted 
and seemed to meditate, and to hesitate. Unexpectedly 
he lifted up his voice and cried aloud to one of the two 
ladies who were leaving his sight : 

"Patsy, will you m-a-r-r-y me?" 

"You're a fool, boy," replied Patsy. 

Mr. McElwayne wheeled his horse in the road, and giv- 
ing the rebel yell departed swiftly. 

That evening late came a rebel courier on his way to 
Bragg's army. It was a boy who knew the family, and 
he brought a letter to Marion from Sam Davis. This 
letter informed her that the coveted plans were certainly 
in possession of General Dodge at Pulaski. It also sug- 
gested a method by which these plans might be obtained 
and delivered to him when he next reached the abode of 
Mr. French, which would be on a given date. 

Marion read this letter carefully, and then showed it 
to Patsy and her father. Long and earnestly they con- 
ferred together. It was of g^eat importance that the 
plans should be secured if possible, and the letter ad- 
vised a method by which this end might be attained. 
Briefly, it was to send the negro boy, Dave, to Pulaski, 
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let him get employment about the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Dodge, steal the plans if he could and deliver them 
to his master, Mr. French. The writer would be by 
on a certain night, and if the plan had succeeded would 
carry the papers at once to General Bragg. The effort 
could be made, the letter suggested, without much per- 
sonal risk to Dave. He would not be supposed to know 
the value of the plans, and if caught with them in his 
possession would probably be released with a reprimand. 

After thorough discussion of the matter, Dave and 
his mother were called in and the whole plan laid before 
them. Without the slightest hesitation they both agreed 
to it, as they would have agreed to any other proposi- 
ion submitted by their kind master. Dave was assured 
that with prudence his part of the enterprise could be 
conducted without much personal risk. 

"Dat's all right," replied the boy, proud to think he 
was to be trusted with an important mission. "Dat's all 
right. I know you ain't g^ine to give me away, old 
Marster, and I know Marse Sam ain't gfwine to give me 
away, and I kin fool dem Yankees easy. Dem papers 
is mine. I'm ready to start arter dem right now." 

"All rig^t, Dave," said Patsy. "Now is your time. 
We're going to rely on you." 

That night Dave ran away to the Yankees. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

That valiant warrior, Captain Chickasaw, is in his ele- 
ment. He has received a commission from General 
Dodge to go forth and arrest whomsoever he will. 

"We've got to rid this 'ere pestiferous country of all 
the he rebels and all the she rebels," he says to General 
Dodge. "WeVe got to run 'em all down South behind 
old Bragg's lines, or we've got to pick 'em up and send 
'em North and put 'em in prison. Men, women, and 
children, they are all spies around here. You can trust 
the niggers, because they're looking to us for freedom. 
This nigger boy you've got here, I'd rather risk him 
than any of the white slaveholders that come sneaking 
around you claiming to be loyal. This poor boy here is 
a slave, and he knows we've come to set him free. Don't 
you want your freedom, Dave?" 

"Yas, sir. And my mammy, she want her freedom, 
too. She done sot her heart on dat." 

"Of course she has, and so have all of *em, and that 
makes 'em loyal. I haven't seen but one white person 
I could trust since I struck this heathen country, and 
that was a Frenchwoman at Nashville. But for her, 
General, the rebel spies would have stolen the plans you 
are now having copied for General Grant." 

General Dodge looked surprised. "Stolen the plans? 
How could they have done so?" he asked. "Are the offi- 
cers at Nashville so careless as that ?" 

"They thought they were careful enough, but they 
were not on their guard against visitors to the camp. 
The general's aides became altogether too partial to 
the young society girls from Nashville that looked sweet 
at 'em and made damn fools of 'em. One of these girls 
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— rich and starchy, you bet — she laid a plot to steal them 
plans, and she brought along with her a young rebel scout 
in citizen's clothes, pretending he was a Louisville boy 
and some kin to her." 
"Is it possil.le?" 

"Yes, sir, and the scheme would have worked out all 
right, but this here swell society girl had a French maid 
they call Pauline, and Pauline, she comes to me and gives 
the whole thing away. And that night I nabs the rebel 
scout right in our camp." 

"What have you done with the rebel scout you cap- 
tuted?" 

"Done with him? He's back in the bushes plotting 
more devilment against us. That damn swell society 
girl, she cried and shook her fist in my face and said I 
was drunk. And all the other damned Nashville society 
prls, they come round and said I was drunk — and I 
was a little in liquor. And our dandy headquarter offi- 
cers apologized to the swell society girls and the rebel 
scout and made me turn him loose. I followed her car- 
riage when they left us, but somehow I got in a fight with 
one of our own officers, and next morning they had me 
in the guardhouse. Oh, we had a hell of a time and no 
mistake !" 

The general laughed heartily. "You seem to have 
had a pretty rough time," he said. "But the rebel scout, 
what became of him ?" 

"That swell society g^rl, she swapped him off for one 
of our own men, a young lieutenant. How she done it, 
God knows. But when I stopped her carriage in the 
dark on her way home out popped this here lieutenant, 
and me and him clinched and we fought round in the 
mud for some time before I discovered my mistake. 
That damned rebel girl, she kept crying out: 'Don't kill 
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him, don't kill him/ and that made me all the more de- 
termined to finish him, for I made sure she was begging 
for her rebel friend." 

'That swell society girl seems to have gotten the bet- 
ter of all of you, captain." 

"Of everybody but me," said the captain. "I guess 
she's in jail now, for orders for her arrest had gone out 
before I left Nashville, but if she is she'll wheedle the 
jailer into turning her out if she ever gets a chance at 
him. She'd melt any common man's heart quick as the 
sun would melt a snowball, but I hope I'll be on the 
court-martial that sits to try her. I'll make an example 
of her as a warning to all the other female spies that 
infest this country. She's young and she's got an inno- 
cent looking face, and she is captivating to most people, 
but I'd swing her up by the neck quick as I would a cat." 

"I'd like to see her," quoth the General musingly. 

"Don't you do it. General," protested Chickasaw. 
"She'll pull the wool over your eyes like she did all them 
other fellows in camp." 

At this the General and two or three of his aides 
around laughed outright, but Chickasaw seemed to be 
in dead hard earnest. 

"Well, Chickasaw," said the General finally, "we may 
not all agree with you about hanging a woman, but I 
take you to be the best scout in the Union army, and 
I wish you to scour the country around here and rid it 
of all active spies and traitors. We cannot help the sym- 
pathy of the people, but we can teach them not to render 
aid in any way to the rebellion. We can punish the 
active traitors." 

" 'Nough said. General," cried Chickasaw. "Turn me 
and my Jayhawkers loose in this country for a while, 
and then say whether I'm the best scout in the Union 
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army. But let me tell you now, when you get the active 
traitors among these people you've got damned nigh all 
of 'em." 

"I'm afraid you're more than half right," replied the 
general. "And now. Captain, I wish you to pick ten 
of your best men to carry these plans to General Grant. 
He sent a courier in last night to know the cause of the 
delay. Start your men on fresh horses, and tell them 
to ride all night. Dave, run upstairs and tell Lieutenant 
Ward to come down." 

It was a small, old-fashioned house, and a narrow 
stairway ran up from the room in which the general sat. 
Dave bounded up, two steps at a time, and presently 
the lieutenant came down. He stood erect before the 
general and saluted. 

"Those plans, lieutenant, you have completed the 
copy ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Bring them down at once." 

The lieutenant disappeared, and soon returned with 
two copies of the coveted plans and specifications. One 
was directed to General Grant at Chattanooga, the other 
in a stiff pasteboard case was marked, ''Brigadier General 
Dodge. Private and important." 

The general took both the drafts from the enclosure 
and with the aid of his lieutenant compared them care- 
fully with each other. This was the work of nearly an 
hour as the officers sat around a square deal table. The 
specifications were read aloud by the lieutenant from 
the original while General Dodge followed closely with 
his eye on the copy in his hands. Captain Chickasaw be- 
came impatient and strode back and forth across the 
room, now and then guying the neg^o boy and cuffing 
him in rude play. After a while the original plans were 
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given him carefully sealed, and he went forth to find the 
sergeant and the picked escort of ten men who were to 
take the package to the commanding general of the Union 
forces. Before he left the room, however, the captain 
had a word to say to General Dodge, whether in jest or 
earnest he hardly knew himself. 

"Say, General, I want you to give me this here nigger 
boy to take along with me when I go out hunting rebels. 
He knows all the hog paths in ten miles around here, and 
would be worth a heap to me." 

Dave shook his head vehemently. "No, sar, Marse 
Jineral," he protested. "Don't you let him take me wid 
him. De white folks will know me and kill me for sar- 
tain de fust time dey ketches me out by myself." 

"Why, they know you are working here at the gen- 
eral's headquarters, don't they?" 

"Yas, sar; but dat ain't gwine through de country 
p'inting dem out to you." 

"You're right, Dave," said the general. "You stay 
around here, and nobody shall harm you." 

"Can you read, Dave?" asked the lieutenant. 

"No, sar. Dey don't never put a spelling book in a 
nigger's hands in dis country. Dey say it spiles him." 

Chickasaw left the room. The general and the lieu- 
tenant sat by the table chatting while Dave went above 
to make the bed and tidy up. It was the lieutenant's 
sleeping apartment as well as his private office. Besides 
the bed there was a table, a few chairs and a case of 
pigeonholes against the wall. The case was a rough 
affair without doors. Dave had been told not to touch 
a paper in it, and he had so far abstained religiously. 
Now, as he handled the broom he noticed that one of 
the pigeonholes in this case was empty. It was in the 
upper right hand comer next the wall. Several times 
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in the last few days he had observed the lieutenant tak- 
ing papers from this pigeonhole and putting them back. 
Now, the lieutenant was downstairs with some papers 
and drawings and the pigeonhole was empty. Dave could 
not read, but he was no fool. In a very few minutes he 
was downstairs again, broom in hand. 

"Is my room all right, Dave?" 

"Yas, sar." 

He observed the lieutenant take his papers from the 
table and place them carefully in a nice pasteboard en- 
velope. He had seen these papers compared carefully 
with another set of papers to make sure both were ex- 
actly alike. The other set had been sent off under a 
strong guard to General Grant. He had heard talk of 
plans and specifications and men and guns, etc. Dave 
could not read, but he was no fool. 

During the forenoon the boy was kept busy below. 
Only once the lieutenant called him upstairs to send him 
on an errand. Then he glanced at the case by the wall 
and saw that the empty pigeonhole was no longer empty. 
The new pasteboard envelope was in it. That day, as 
every other day, there were many visitors to headquar- 
ters, officers, couriers, citizens, men and women, not a 
few children. The couriers dashed back and forth up 
and downstairs. The citizens for the most part asked 
for passes. The lieutenant was kept busy, but he kept 
his wits about him, and did not permit many persons in 
his room at a time. 

In the general's office below the boy took orders from 
everybody. Nearly half his time he was out on errands 
for this officer and that. About three o'clock he passed 
by the courthouse looking curiously at the idle crowd 
assembled there. At the corner of the yard he stood a 
few minutes gazing up and down the street. After a 
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short stay he left, but in a brief while returned again to 
the same spot. Then he disappeared. 

Late in the afternoon the lieutenant called him upstairs 
as he often did at this hour. The duties of the day dis- 
charged, he refreshed himself with a pipe and tobacco 
and a pale fluid that Dave poured for him from time to 
time from a bottle. As the shadows of darkness descend- 
ed the lieutenant became meditative and s)mipathetic. It 
was his time of day to become meditative and sympa- 
thetic. 

"Dave." 

"Yas, sar." 

'You say you can't read." 
'No, sar." 

"And you can't write?" 

"No, sar." 

"And they don't permit boys and g^rls of your race to 
carry spelling books in this country ?" 

"No, sar." 

The lieutenant leaned back in his chair and watched 
the smoke curl upward as he expelled it from his lips. 

"Well, Dave," he said after a bit, "it's a shame, and if 
I wasn't a church member I'd say 'twas a damned shame." 

"Fisin yo place," said Dave, "ef I was a church mem- 
ber I wouldn't say 'damned.' My mammy don't 'low me 
to say dat." 

The lieutenant bowed gravely by way of acquiescence. 
Then he puffed at his pipe, emitted some more smoke 
and watched it curl toward the ceiling. Then he turned 
to his young African friend and spoke again. 

"Dave, when this war is over I intend to see that you 
get forty acres of land and a mule." 
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"I wants two mules/' replied Dave. "You can't break 
ground wid one mule. Me and my mammy done talk 
about dat." 

The lieutenant again bowed gravely. "Two mules it 
shall be, then, Dave/' he said. "I will see to that myself." 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The next day Dave was in and out, upstairs, down- 
stairs, running errands, taking orders from a half dozen 
different sources and trying faithfully to obey all. At 3 
in the afternoon he passed again by the courthouse cor- 
ner. Before he reached it he saw an old gentleman 
standing there with a cane in his hand. Dave assumed a 
slouching gait and approached slowly with his head hung 
down, whistling a tune. 

"Hi, boy !" cried the old gentleman as Dave was about 
to pass. 

The boy stopped and looked at him in a dull way. 
There was no expression in his eye. 

"Hold my horse here and help me up ; FU give you a 
quarter." 

The horse stood tied to a tree across the street. Dave 
brought him over and helped the old gentleman to 
mount. When he had gotten his seat firmly in the saddle 
and taken the reins in his hand, the old gentleman ran 
his hand into his pocket and pulled out a quarter of a 
dollar. As he leaned over and gave this to the boy he in- 
quired in a low tone, "When ?" 

"Tonight at 10 o'clock, Marse William ; FU be dar." 
The boy did not lift his head as he spoke. "Thankee, 
sir," he said in a loud tone as the old gentleman rode 
away. 

"How much did he give you, Dave?" asked one of a 
group of soldiers who stood not far off. Dave opened 
his hand and showed the quarter. 

"They pay the nigger now," said the bluecoat. "Once 
they weren't quite so liberal." 
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Dave grinned and passed on his way. When he 
reached the headquarters of General Dodge there was 
much for him to do, and more errands for him to run. 
As evening approached it grew colder, and a drizzling 
rain set in. He had to mind the fires and lay in a supply 
of fuel for the night. He brought in several armfuls of 
wood and stacked it in the general's office. Toward 
night the lieutenant came down, as he usually did at this 
hour, to jot down orders from the general for the follow- 
ing day. As the lieutenant sat at the table writing Dave 
passed up with an armful of wood. 

It was nearly dark in the room, but there was a flick- 
ering light from the fireplace. The boy laid his wood 
down gently, then he stole on tiptoe to the corner of the 
room and took the pasteboard envelope from the pigeon- 
hole. Swiftly he untied the bowknot and opened it. 
Within was a package of papers bound with a ribbon. 
He slipped this in the bosom of his shirt, and with care 
replaced the envelope. It was all the work of not more 
than a minute. 

"Take plenty of wood upstairs tonight, Dave," said 
the lieutenant as the lad came down. 

"Yas, sar." 

The woodpile was in the back yard, a few steps away 
was the fence, and by one of the posts a large flat rock 
had been lying for years. The boy raised this a little 
way, and slipped the package under it. The night was 
dark. He returned quickly and carried an armful of 
wood into the house ; then another and another. By this 
time the lieutenant was in his room sitting by the fire. 
He had just taken a drink, but had not g^own mellow. 
He knew if he waited long he would have to take an- 
other one before the evening meal, and this was against 
his rule. 
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''Hurry up, Dave," he said. "I must lock my door and 
go to supper." 

"Dis is de last armful, sah." 

"Well, its a bad night, and you can go. Be back early 
in the morning." 

"Yas, sar." 

The drizzling rain was still falling as the boy left the 
house. He passed through the back yard as usual. He 
lifted the stone a second time, withdrew the package and 
slipped it in his bosom. It was very dark. 

Without a moment's delay he set forward upon a lonely 
walk of three miles. The rain ceased before he had gone 
far, but the air was damp and cold. He followed unfre- 
quented alleys and byways until he was beyond the pre- 
cincts of the little town. When he passed a house with 
a light in it he stooped low and stole by for fear of being 
intercepted. Once a dog ran after him, but he distanced 
his pursuer in a fair footrace. Once clear of the town 
he breathed easier, but as he advanced into the quiet coun- 
try imaginary terrors became more formidable than the 
real ones. His way led him by a footpath through a deep 
forest that he always dreaded even by daylight. It was a 
large tract inclosed by a high rail-fence, but he took the 
footpath through it because it saved him more than a 
mile in distance, and there was lc3s danger of meeting 
travelers than by the highway. His eyes had grown ac- 
customed to the darkness, and he could see a little in 
the fields and open lanes, but in the depths of the forest 
every glimmer of light was gone, and he was almost 
compelled to grope his way. He had traveled the road 
before, for the route lay between his home and the town, 
but never when he was all alone in the dark. To his 
right as he stepped hurriedly he could see the feeble glim- 
mer of a jack-o'-lantern that never seemed to get any 
16 
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nearer or any farther. The faint, ghostly light gave him 
the creeps. Now and then he heard the rustle of some 
night prowling animal slipping away in the darkness. Of 
a sudden, from a high limb almost overhead, there came a 
shudder and then the hoarse hoot of a big owl. 

"Ah-whoo-whoo ! Ah-whoo-whoo ! Ah-who-a-r-e 
)rou !" The frightened lad ran for his life. All the wood 
to him was haunted. How he kept the path cannot be 
told, unless it was by instinct, which is often a guide for 
man as well as the lower animals. With his head hung 
down and husbanding his breath, he fled in the thick 
darkness, all the while clutching the precious package he 
carried in his bosom. Soon he came to the opposite 
fence of the inclosure. Qimbing this he hurried a mile 
along the highway, meeting no one. Then he turned to 
his left and walking about a hundred yards through an- 
other wood, he sat down on a fallen log near a large 
beech tree. He had reached his destination. 

He had some time to wait, but he did not mind that. 
He was proud and happy. He was a slave, and through 
peril and hardship had obeyed the call of his master. 
That was his highest idea of duty in this world. He 
had a hazy notion that away off somewhere in the sky 
there was a God, but the only guiding hand he had ever 
known was that of his master. Often his wishes had 
been denied ; sometimes he had been chided or punished, 
but he accepted this as he accepted the rain and the rough 
wind. It had come upon him from a power above. As 
he felt, so he knew his mammy felt. In sickness, In 
health, in childhood, in old age, it was the hand of the 
master and the mind of the master that planned and cared 
for all. He exacted duties of them, but took all their 
childish wants into consideration and indulged them 
when he could. So the boy sat on the log in the lonely 
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wood and waited. He was cold and hungry, for he had 
missed his supper, but he was happy. He had done his 
duty. He had served his master and would receive that 
master's praise. 

His quick ear caught the sound of a horse slowly ap- 
proaching along the highway. The gait of the horse was 
familiar, for as he knew all the hogs and pigs in his neigh- 
borhood, so he had learned to distinguish the different 
gaits of the horses and mules. He rose from his seat 
and met his master on the roadside. 

"Have you got it?'* said the old man eagerly, as he 
leaned from his horse. 

"Yas, sar," in a hoarse whisper. 

"Are you sure?" 

"Yas, sar.'' 

The old man clutched the package in his nervous fin- 
gers and quickly hid it in the deep side pocket of his 
overcoat. 

"Here's a dollar," he said to the lad, slipping the coin 
into his hand. 

"Thankee, sar." 

"I would give you more, but they'd suspect something 
if they saw you with too much money." 

"Yas, sar." 

"You can go now. You have done well ; Til not forget 
you." 

The old man turned his horse and was about to de- 
part, but the boy stood still in the road. 

"Marse William," he said, with a quiver in his voice. 

"Yes. What is it, Dave?" 

"If dey kills me for dis, won't you please take keer of 
my mammy?" 

The old man was deeply touched. He leaned toward 
the lad and spoke in a low tone, but very earnestly. 
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"I will, boy; I call God to witness I will. But have no 
fear ; we will never betray you." 

And they went their separate ways — ^the boy back to 
town by way of the public road, running most of the 
distance ; the old man toward his own home, ten miles off. 

It was past midnight when the old man saw a light 
glimmering in the spare room of the dwelling. The 
two girls were awake and awaiting him. Tired but proud 
and happy, he took the plans from his bosom and laid 
them on the table. "Here they are," he said, "at last, 
at last." 

"Are you sure?" inquired Patsy. 

"Fm sure; but look, look!" 

They untied and unwrapped the bundle. There were 
plans drawn by some competent engineer, and specifica- 
tions in minute detail accompanied these. 

Patsy went and kissed her father, and Marion put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him on the cheek. Then 
the plans were carefully folded ag^in, and the two g^rls 
took them out into the garden and hid them in a secret 
place that had been provided in advance. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The lights in the farmhouse have been extinguished 
and silence reigns the country round when Sam Davis 
mounts his bay mare, Dixie, and sets off all alone on his 
journey to the army of General Bragg a hundred and 
fifty miles away, not as the crow flies, but as he must 
travel. He has an extensive private mail from Nash- 
ville and the vicinity, and this will be added to when 
he calls at two or three backwoods post oflices along his 
route, the location of each of which is well known to him. 
Not only so, but in his head this daring young scout 
carries information of great value to the Confederate 
chieftains, for they know him and trust him as they trust 
perhaps no other of the many bold riders who have taken 
their lives in their hands at this dangerous period, and 
seek by devious paths to reach the country behind the 
enemy's lines. Grant, the bulldog fighter, lies at Chatta- 
nooga with a strong and wide-stretched army. Imme- 
diately in his rear flows the broad Tennessee River, mak- 
ing the great bend that takes it into Alabama and then 
back again into Tennessee. Immediately in his front are 
the forces of General Bragg, with their left wing well up 
in the clouds on Lookout Mountain. This army is at bay, 
as one may say. Behind it lies the South, the open and 
unprotected South. It has been driven thus far, and the 
anxious question agitating the minds of the Confederate 
leader is shall it be driven further or may it now turn and 
drive the invader back through Middle Tennessee, which 
lies a conquered province in the rear of General Grant. 

The anxious question must be answered by the rebel 
scouts, who, true and trusted, ride the lonely roads of 
Middle Tennessee at night, cross the Tennessee River 
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somewhere down in Alabama, and making thus a circuit 
round the army of Grant, reach the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Bragg. These can tell you; for each has brains in 
his head as well as sand in his gizzard. They can tell you 
from the signs of the times whether Grant is reinforcing 
his army for an attack on Bragg, or is preparing for re- 
treat, or is simply playing a waiting game. 

"Watchman, tell us of the night. 
What its signs of trouble are." 

This is the question the wily scout from the Middle 
Tennessee country must stand ready to answer the well- 
trained Confederate commander, who was too much of a 
tactician to be a good fighter. 

Sam Davis mounts his bay mare, Dixie, and through 
the shadows of the frosty night rides away on his jour- 
ney of a hundred and fifty miles to the army of General 
Bragg. He is all alone. No, he is not all alone, for he 
has the quiet companionship of the woods, and the fields, 
and his own thoughts. The unsentimental fellow is often 
lonely, for he must have the companionship of his kind. 
But the thoughtful man is never lonely. His mind to him 
a kingdom is, and nature is the great storehouse from 
which he draws food for reflection. 

Sam Davis rides away in the darkness alone, and not 
alone. Pleasant memories, bright hopes for the future, 
the satisfaction that he is on the path of duty, these go 
with him. Youth and health are his. He is stmny of 
soul ; he knows no fear. Today, tomorrow, through this 
cruel war, he will do his duty. Then the world is all 
before him where to choose. 

He rides on steadily through the night. He knows 
the trodden way, he knows the devious paths, he reads 
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the stars that guide him in his course. More than once 
he stops at some quiet farmhouse, and rouses the inmates 
to get the mail, letters for the boys in the trenches away 
down South in Dixie. Stars that he knows go down in 
the western sky, and the pale and sickly moon uprises in 
the east. He laughs as he hears the hoot of the homed 
owl in the woods. All things are companion for him as 
with swift and steady trot his bay mare carries him for- 
ward toward the land of Dixie. 

The sun has risen and a thousand happy birds are 
chirping praises to the God of day. An old man rises 
from the wayside to greet him. The scout knows him 
well. It is Dr. Shaw. It is Captain Coleman, chief of 
Confederate scouts for Middle Tennessee. The meeting 
is not accidental. On this morning, at this hour, some 
scout must pass on the way from Nashville to the head • 
quarters of General Bragg. Clad in shabby citizen's 
clothes, looking as if he should be in some hospital. Dr. 
Shaw seems to be anything else than chief of scouts for 
the rebel General Bragg. But Davis halts, salutes re- 
spectfully, and dismounts for a conference with his leader. 
The spot is retired. It is between the town of Columbia 
and the little village of Triune, distant from Nashville 
about forty miles. So far had the scout ridden on his 
way. 

Their conference lasts a half hour. The scout must 
hasten on, and the chieftain is a man of dispatch. Davis 
briefly recites his stirring adventure at Nashville and 
his failure to capture the important plans. He imparts 
to him other information of which he has become pos- 
sessed in the recent past. The old man is a good lis- 
tener. Davis IS a youth of few words. These arc the 
best talkers always when matters of weight are being 
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discussed. Thcy come to the point speedily, and quit 
when they are through. 

When the interview ended the old man delivered to 
Davis a package tied with a stout twine cord, with in- 
structions to deliver it to General Bragg in person. This 
was fastened by the scout to one of the rings behind 
his saddle. The chief also gave him a sealed letter ad- 
dressed to General Bragg, which Davis placed in his 
side pocket. The package, the old man said, contained 
some soap and a few recent Northern papers. The letter 
gave such information as the chief of scouts had been 
able to pick up since his last dispatch. ^ 

Mounting his mare, the scout proceeded again on his 
way. Journeying a mile or two further, he left the road, 
and pursuing an obscure countryway he reached a dilap- 
idated dwelling where were womenfolks and children, 
and a dog or two, but no men. Here they gave him 
breakfast. One of the women from a secret place brought 
com and fodder for his mare, first having hidden her 
in a deep hollow some distance back of the house. Young 
Davis himself after breakfast retired to another spot in 
the woods, and stretching himself at length on the ground 
was soon dead asleep. 

The sun was down when he arose, and again set for- 
ward on his journey. His route lay for the most part 
across a hilly country, and sometimes through long 
stretches of woodland. There was little light to guide 
him, but he and his faithful mare both knew the way. 

It was long past midnight when the ever watchful dog^ 
bayed fiercely at the outer gate, arousing the French 
family, and causing them to rise hastily. Soon the angry 
barking ceased, and joyful yelps were heard instead. 
Then they knew it was a friend approaching. 
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The lights were lit and the g^rls hastily attired were 
in the doorway to greet the tired scout when he rode up. 

"That's Dixie," cried Patsy as the horseman approach- 
ed. "I know that swinging fox-trot of her's." 

"I hope so," replied Marion, clapping her hands in 
delight. "Then Sam will carry the plans to Greneral Bragg 
at last. Brave boy ; he deserves this honor." 

It was Dixie, and the horseman was Sam Davis. He 
was tired, and the faithful mare was tired, for they had 
come from afar without halt or refreshment except water 
from the running streams. They gave him the glad hand. 
They each gave him a kiss, which he would fain have 
declined, for he was not a ladies* man. Supper was forth- 
coming for himself and the mare, for there was always 
entertainment there for man and beast, provided they 
were engaged in the service of the Confederate States.* 

Marion read her letters, brought by the scout, and 
among these was one from Suzanne. She was surprised 
when she recognized the hand„ for surely she did not 
know of the underground mail box. Then she guessed 
that her friend had given the epistle to Aunt Betsy 
in the confident expectation that it would somehow 
find its way into the hands of the person for whom it 
was intended. When she had hazarded this guess she 
broke the seal, and Suzanne had left no ground for guess- 
ing, for in the outset she informed Marion that the old 
pie woman was the chosen medium through whom she 
hoped to open correspondence. 

All the news of the day, all the gossip of the camp, 

 A writer in The Veteran relates that when Davis reached 
the home of Mr. English, he, and his bay mare, were very much 
fatigued, but realizing the importance of the papers obtained from 
English, he pressed on. The same writer says the bay mare 
ridden by Davis was one of the finest animals he ever saw. 
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was set forth most interestingly in the epistle of Suzanne. 
Old Chickasaw had gone to Pulaski, breathing forth 
threatenings and slaughter against the two rebels, male 
and female, who had fooled him so nicely. Marion had 
better watch out for him if she was anywhere in that 
vicinity. Major Hampton, and the young crfficers gen- 
erally, stood by Marion, and vowed their admiration for 
her whether she was guilty or innocent. The major had 
a bad case, Suzanne said, and nothing but matrimony 
would cure him. She sent her love to Sam. "Dear boy," 
she called him, and the young scout blushed to the tips of 
his ears when this part of the letter was read to him. 
In breezy fashion Suzanne told it all, and in conclusion 
avowed her willingness to forsake the cause of the Union, 
and sneak off southward, and enlist under the banner 
of the Confederacy, whenever her services might be in 
demand. Maybe she said this because she knew her serv- 
ices would never be in demand, but anyhow she said it. 

Now, do you know that it was only after all this, and 
only after Sam had finished his midnight repast, that 
they told him of the captured plans. They waited be- 
cause they wished him to take a little rest before he 
started forward with them, as they knew he would with- 
out a moment's delay. The scout was tired, and his 
good bay mare was tired, and both had expected several 
hours' rest in the wood before they pursued their jour- 
ney; but, glorious news, here were the coveted plans. 
Not an hour was to be lost in placing them in the hands 
of General Bragg. The boy's eyes beamed with delight. 
These plans and specifications would inform his com- 
mander fully of the strength and preparations of the 
enemy. They would tell him more at a glance than all 
the scouts could find out in a year. And the information 
was correct, for it came from the hands of the enemy. 
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By the light of a dim candle, a tallow candle, the 
family group bent over the table, and with deep interest 
inspected these plans. The young scout studied them 
intently, expounding now and then the significance of 
this or that character to those about him. He had at- 
tended the military school of General Kirby Smith at 
Nashville, and understood these matters. He read care- 
fully by the dim ray of the tallow candle the accompany- 
ing notes, written for the information of General Grant. 
Everything had been set down by some painstaking 
chronicler. Infantry, cavalry, artillery, at each post. 
Regiments, brigades, divisions — here it all was. A prize 
indeed had fallen into his hands. He went over it all 
carefully, then walked the floor of the hall, referring 
now and then to this item, or that, while Marion or 
Patsy held the candle for him. He explained as he re- 
read the papers that he wished to fix the contents firmly 
in his memory. In some emergency he might be com- 
pelled to throw away the package, and if so his own 
recollection would go far toward supplying the loss. Ex- 
plaining so, the young scout binds up his precious pack- 
age, and makes ready to depart at once for the head- 
quarters of the Confederate army. 

The cavalry of the enemy was now everywhere scour- 
ing the country. In small bands they were being sent 
out in all directions from the army of General Dodge, 
at Pulaski, not more than a dozen miles away. Davis, 
the young Confederate scout, knew he would have to de- 
part from his usual course if he hoped to reach the Ten- 
nessee River and cross over into a safer region. On 
his right, and his left, in front, and rear, would hang 
the watchful foe as all alone he pressed forward to his 
destination. 
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Up to this point he had been a scout in Confederate 
uniform, entitled, he thought, to be treated as a prisoner 
of war if captured. Now he carried an important docu- 
ment that had been stolen frcwn the headquarters of the 
Federal commander. What would be his fate if over- 
taken with this in his possession? He could, of course, 
shield himself by revealing the names of those from 
whom he obtained the important papers, but this he 
harbored no thought of doing. What would be his fate 
under the rules of war if, being arrested with these pa- 
pers on his person he refused to tell where he obtained 
them? This question he could not answer, nor did it 
matter. His duty was to carry the papers through to 
General Bragg if possible, and he was discharging that 
duty. 

The boy was tired, and his faithful bay mare was 
tired. Would he not abide with them through the night 
and the following day and set forth afresh the next even- 
ing? 

No; he must press forward. Not a moment was to 
be lost. He must make good use of every hour of the 
nighttime, for he could not travel now by day. If he 
could reach The Oaks by daylight he and his mare would 
rest in the woods near that hospitable old mansion till 
the following evening, and then by riding briskly all 
night hope to cross the Tennessee River early the suc- 
ceeding morning. He could not tarry longer where he 
was. He must go farther that night. 

Marion now proposed to accompany him as far as 
The Oaks if Esq. French would lend her his horse for 
the journey. Mrs. Weston, the younger daughter of old 
Major Fairfax, had sent her an invitation to visit their 
home, and she desired to do so. There was not much 
danger that she and Sam would encounter the enemy 
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during the night, and the young scout gladly offered to 
ride with her that far. Marion then made hasty prepa- 
ration to accompany him to The Oaks. She much wished 
to visit the old house, and here was the opportunity de- 
sired. 

'*Sam," said Esquire French, as he and Marion were 
about to set off, "promise me one thing before you go. 
If you should be captured with those plans in your pos- 
session, tell them at once where you got them. Say they 
came from me, and let me suffer the penalty." 

The young scout looked grieved. He was not g^ven 
to much speaking, but it was evident that he was morti- 
fied at the suggestion that he should in any contingency 
shield himself by shifting responsibility to the shoulders 
of another, especially when that other was a feeble old 
man and the earnest friend of himself and his cause. 

"It is right, Sam; it is right, my boy," pursued the 
old man. "You see, I am old, and worth but little. You 
are young, and can help the good cause ; so if the Yankees 
capture you with the plans, say I gave them to you, and 
let me take the consequences. Promise me that before 
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you go. 

*'Daddy," interrupted Patsy, "let Sam alone. You 



know he'll never do what you ask of him, and you know 
he'll never promise you. If you don't, I do." 

"But," persisted the old man. 

"Let him alone, Squire," said Marion. "Sam is a 
brave boy, and a Southern soldier. He will do the right 
thing at the right time." 

He looked at her gratefully. He thanked her with 
his eyes for coming to his relief. 

So they went out into the night. The old man took 
the boy by both hands when he bade him good-by, and 
Patsy kissed him. Marion hoped they would meet again 
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in a few days, but the warm-hearted girl put her arms 
around the neck of father and daughter and kissed each 
fervently. She was leaving true friends who were stran- 
gers but a few days before. 

So they went forth into the night, riding southward. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

They went forward at a steady gait, exchanging now 
and then a quiet word, but conversation under the cir- 
cumstances was out of the question. They wished to 
travel through the country as noiselessly as possible, so 
as not to let even the citizens along the road know that 
horsemen were passing in the night. Now and then dogs 
would bark furiously, and as they journeyed over stony 
ground the tramp of the horses made, it seemed to them, 
a noise much louder than was usual in the da3rtime. But 
on the whole the ride was a quiet one. Both the horses 
were jaded, for each had seen service that day, and the 
saddle horse of Squire French — which Marion rode — ^was 
long past his prime. Otherwise it would not have been 
permitted to remain in his possession up to this time. 

Sam Davis, the young scout, rode ahead. Now and 
then he would check his mare to caution Marion that 
they were approaching a very rough part of the road, 
and that she must hold the rein tight to prevent her 
beast from stumbling. Once or twice he drew back and 
rode by her side a short way to relate some incident ap- 
plicable to the locality, or that had occurred to him as he 
went forward. Usually these were incidents in his own 
experience, and they were told so modestly and in such a 
plain, simple way that they greatly interested her. They 
were all true, she was sure, in every detail, and there is 
a deal of difference between listening to a narrator who 
confines himself always to facts, and one who will em- 
bellish here and there to make the narrative interesting. 

One accident happened along the way that Marion 
remembered all her life. As they were descending a 
rocky and very steep hill leading down to a creek the 
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old horse ridden by Marion stumbled and plunged heavily 
forward without much effort to recover itself. Davis 
had cautioned her, but she was tired and taken by sur- 
prise, and was thrown violently from the saddle before 
the animal had ceased plunging. In much less time than 
she would have thought possible Davis sprang from his 
mare and caught her in his strong arms as she fell. She 
was not hurt in the least, but she had narrowly escaped 
a serious danger, and the shock to her system was so 
great that she trembled violently and was hardly able to 
stand when he released her and placed her on her feet. 
With tender care and true gallantry he led her to the 
water side and bathed her forehead and hands, while the 
tired horses stood still a few feet away. The girl never 
forgot this incident in her life, and once in the after 
years when journeying by rail from Nashville southward 
she left the train at a way station and rode several miles 
back into the country to view the spot by day and fix 
all the surroundings in her mind. It was a lonely place 
in a wood with great boulders in the ill-kept road. Here 
she made sure was the exact spot where the jaded horse 
had stumbled and plunged forward. The only wonder 
was he had not broken some of his own bones, but she 
certainly would have come to serious hurt but for the 
vigilance and prompt action of her young attendant. 

The stars were still shining and there was no sign of 
approaching day when they reached The Oaks. They 
rode up through the solemn shadows as the thick strewn 
leaves in the way rustled beneath the feet of their horses. 
A cur dog, belonging to the old negro, Israel, ran out 
and barked, but a kind word from Sam silenced him. 
The dog had awakened his master, however, and as they 
rode round to the rear of the mansion the old man ap- 
peared ready to minister to them. 
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A light soon appeared in the upper story, and present- 
ly a window was raised. Then the younger daughter, 
Mrs. Weston, opened the back door of the long hall and 
came out into the yard and greeted Marion as she stood 
wearily by her tired horse. There was no mistaking the 
heartiness of the welcome. It was an old-fashioned 
Southern home of unbounded hospitality to which she 
had come, and in the g^eat Civil War then pending any 
visitor whose heart was true to Dixieland was treated as 
a member of the family. 

Speedily Marion was ushered into the house and con- 
signed to a broad couch, where she gratefully stretched 
her limbs. Without the faithful manservant led her 
horse to a secluded spot in the woods and rubbed and fed 
him. Davis, who knew the locality well, remounted his 
good mare, Dixie, and seeking a different hiding place, 
ministered first to his dumb companion, then stretching 
his full length upon his saddle blanket dropped into deep 
slumber without having passed through any transition 
state of which he was conscious.. 

When Marion awoke after a slumber of some hours, 
she found herself in a very broad bed in which slie could 
comfortably have lain sideways without having her tqps 
stick out from under the cover. Overhead was a weighty 
and formidable tester of flaming red and resting with 
some uncertainty, it seemed to her, upon the four ma- 
hogany bedposts which were very tall. When she first 
opened her eyes and beheld the ponderous piece of fur- 
niture above her body she was startled and inclined to 
roll out of bed hastily to avoid disaster. She speedily 
recovered her composure, however, and as she lay lazily 
looking upward, she discovered that the overhanging 
tester was really a work of art, and peeping down upon 
17 
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her with more or less distinctness she discovered all man- 
ner of angels, and devils, and half-breeds, that seemed 
to be as much astonished at finding her there as she was 
at beholding them. Looking about her, she found that 
the furniture of the room was quaint and old-fashioned, 
and to her artistic soul interesting beyond anything of 
the kind she had ever known. She arose and viewed 
the different objects separately and critically, and was 
thus engaged when there came a gentle tap upon the 
door, and Mrs. Weston appeared with shining morning 
face, and informed her that breakfast was ready. Three 
little g^rls accompanied her, and each received from Mar- 
ion a kiss just as hearty as if they had been old ac- 
quaintances. 

At breakfast the coffee was in two urns. One con- 
tained a limited quantity of genuine coffee, and from 
this a cup was drawn each for Marion and the old gen- 
tleman. From the other a more liberal supply was drawn 
of a beverage that was hot and resembled coffee in ap- 
pearance, but really was concocted of parched rye. Now- 
adays they would, I think, call it postum, and make good 
money selling it. Then they called it Confederate coffee, 
and swallowed it without criticism. They say the rose 
by any other name would smell as sweet, but certain it 
is this coffee by any other name would not have tasted 
so well. 

There was one little secret Marion had in her keep- 
ing which she did not impart to Sam Davis during her 
night ride^ and that was that Captain Charley Kinkead 
was hid out in the bushes somewhere near The Oaks. It 
was nearly time for him to rejoin his regiment, and she 
wished to meet him once more before he did so. I say 
she wished to. meet him, but this expression perhaps 
docs injustice to the young lady. The fact is Captain 
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Charley was dead anxious to meet her, and at their last 
interview had extracted a promise from her to rejoin 
him at or about this time, at or about this place, kind 
Providence and the Yankee cavalry permitting. 

It was in the afternoon of a somber November day 
that she set out, accompanied by Mrs. Weston, to fulfill 
this engagement. They found the two men, Davis and 
.Captain Charley, in a deep and well-nigh inaccessible 
hollow in a thick wood. They found them there, and 
for the matter of a half hour or so there was a mutual 
interchange of ideas and scraps of information and talk 
of a miscellaneous but decidedly interesting nature. 
After so long a time Mrs. Weston desired a confidential 
chat with Sam, and withdrew him to one side for this 
purpose. Let women folks alone for such as that. Of 
course this compelled Marion and Captain Charley to 
get along the best they could by themselves for a while, 
and they managed for an hour or more to entertain 
themselves without calling in Itelp from the others. 
Bliss and Irish watches have the power in twenty min- 
utes to lost half an hour, somebody has said, and this 
couple lost an hour and a half before either could have 
believed that half that time had sped. And yet it was not 
an empty chat, but a serious and sober confab they were 
engaged in. The war they knew would be over after 
awhile, and they both felt that they would pull through 
it somehow. There would come peace with its duties and 
responsibilities. Broken fortunes would have to be mend- 
ed, young men would have to fall upon some plan to 
cam their daily bread. Sweethearts would wed and set- 
tle down, and life would begin in sober earnest. Char- 
ley was poorer than a church mouse, for the latter has 
a roof to shelter him, while Charley, when peace came, 
would not have where to lay his head. But hope springs 
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eternal in the human breast, and so they talked and 
talked and talked, these two, and laid their plans for 
the future, and looked at each other tenderly in the eyes, 
and all that, and all that. When they stood up to part 
I cannot tell you whether if Charley had had diphtheria 
Marion would have stood a chance to catch it. Maybe 
she would, and maybe she wouldn't. Mrs. Weston's in- 
interview with Sam was of such a confidential nature that 
she had withdrawn him entirely from view, and Marion 
and Captain Charley when they said good-by to each 
other well knew that their parting might be for years, 
and might be forever, and further this deponent sayeth 
not. 

The sun had sunk beneath the western horizon, and 
darkness is drawing on. Sam and Captain Charley must 
be up and away, and so the little group in the wood 
breaks up. 

The last word i» said. The two men have mounted 
and now ride away, leaving the women in the deep ravine 
upon which night is settling fast. Hurriedly they take 
their departure, and walking rapidly soon behold the 
lights of The Oaks glimmering in the approaching dark- 
ness. The old house looms up in the twilight outlined 
against the sky, strong and massive, and steadfast ap- 
parently as the everlasting hills. 

The evening was by no means gay, but it was a cheer- 
ful one. In the large old-fashioned parlor a fire of 
crackling logs was blazing, and the flame from this al- 
most put to shame the half-dozen candles that burned 
in the chandeliers. These had not been lit before and 
seemed resolved now to burn frugally so that not much 
of their substance would be wasted; but the fire was 
prodigal, well knowing there was plenty of fuel still 
left in the woods. The tall brass andirons seemed proud 
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of themselves and of the occasion. Not since the young 
master's death had this room been so lit up, or the faces 
around the hearth beamed as they did at present. Marion 
was charmed and vivacious to an extent that surprised 
herself. She saw this was no everyday occasion in 
the stately old house. Long had the hall been dim, and 
the parlor been dark after nightfall. But now the frugal 
wax candles had been drawn from their secret hiding 
place and lit, and the grand piano had its top elevated 
and was ready for business, and the heavy furniture had 
all been newly dusted, and ferns and firzes and bright 
autumn leaves had been brought in from the wood to 
deck the center table. It was all because a guest was 
present to whom special honor was due, and that guest 
was Miss Marion McGregor. A coarse nature would 
have sneered secretly at this pretentious effort on her 
account, but Marion was touched by it, and so grateful 
for this manifest effort to please her that her face was 
wreathed in a happy smile, which the imp who presided 
over the round knob of the brass andiron transformed into 
a grotesque grin. 

"Oh, look !" she cried, pointing her finger at her own 
image in the brass andiron. "Look! look!" And her 
countenance assumed an expansive smile, which the 
imp in the brass- andiron at once transmuted into a 
chasm in her face so deep and wide that a dog, had there 
been one in the room, would have laughed to behold it. 
There was no dog on the place except Uncle Israel's cur 
dog, and he was not permitted to come into the parlor, 
but the children were on hand, nearly a half dozen, and 
these clapped their hands in glee and laughed and laugh- 
ed, for laughter comes easily, O my friends, when the 
heart is light. 

So around that bright fireside there was cheerful chat, 
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and serious talk, and interesting reminiscences, as the 
evening wore on apace. Marion had spent some years of 
her school life in England and Scotland, and the major's 
elder daughter had traveled abroad quite extensively, 
and that laid ground for talk. When Marion told of 
an old country house in England that closely resembled 
The Oaks, it was time for the major to sit up and take 
notice. He inquired particularly about the style of this 
house, and how long it had stood, and the name of the 
present proprietor. And when these questions were an- 
swered he said he had no doubt the place was owned by 
some branch of the Fairfax family, for The Oaks had 
been patterned after an old home in Virginia owned by a 
branch of the family, and this in turn after an English 
home which had been the abode of the Fairfaxes for 
many generations. Then the old man dwelt on his own 
family, for all his large body was full of family pride, 
and spoke of his ancestors in the old country and Vir- 
ginia, and of his grandfather and his father, and of how 
the name would die with him, and a Fairfax would no 
longer be proprietor of The Oaks when he was gone. 
When he had finished a stillness fell upon the room, and 
even the little children sat quiet and looked seriously into 
the fire. 

But Marion spoke up and tried to cheer him. It would 
never do, she said, for this grand old home to know any- 
body but a Fairfax as proprietor, and when those little 
girls grew up one of them could marry a fine young 
man who would be proud to take the name of Fairfax 
and be master of the home. Such things were not un- 
common in the g^eat families of England and Scotland, 
so her father had told her, and instances might no doubt, 
be cited in this country. 
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This put a somewhat brighter face upon matters, and 
they all seemed inclined to consider the proposition seri- 
ously, when little Helen, four years old, gravely remarked 
that she had made up her mind not to marry anybody but 
a Confederate soldier. At this her mother laughed, and 
all the others laughed, and the children, when they found 
little Helen had said a bright thing, all joined in the 
chorus, and the whole room grew merry at once. 

Before the time came for the children to retire one 
of them a^ked Marion to sing for them, and without 
other invitations she arose and went to the piano. Now, 
the piano had not been touched since the young man 
was killed on Manassas field, but Marion did not know 
this ; and so innocently, with the children gathered about 
her, she sang a few childish songs for them. Then she 
sang two or three simple songs of the olden time which 
touched the major's heart, for he had heard them in 
days gone by. Then being in pensive mood, she sang 
Longfellow's Rainy Day, which is not much of a song 
to be sure if you consider the human throat merely as a 
wind instrument, but is very sweet and touching if the 
singer can manage to convey the words and sentiment 
of the song to the minds and hearts of the hearers. Any- 
how, when she was through the major went over and 
kissed her on the cheek, for he was a fine old Virginia 
gentleman whether strictly sober or just a little in liquor. 

When she was about to rise the major's elder daugh- 
ter asked her to play something, and she played some- 
thing startling and tempestuous just to show what she 
could do. Then for the children's sake she let in on "Bob 
Ridley," and "Off to Charieston," and "Billy in de Low 
Ground," and things like that. And the major's eyes 
sparkled, and in fancy he saw all his darkeys, young and 
old, hopping and capering about the quarters again. 
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And so the evening passed and toward the close the 
old man fell a-talking about his son, who lay out upon 
Manassas field with a few shovels of earth above him. 
And when the ladies went upstairs for the night he fain 
would accompany them. He took Marion into his son's 
room, and here were portraits of him from childhood 
to young manhood. Here were the toys that delighted 
him in his merry young days, and here was the sword he 
held in his hand when he fell near the home of his ances- 
tors to rise no more. 

As they stand and look about them in this sacred room 
the eyes of all grow dim with tears, and the old man 
hangs his head and weeps softly. Here on every side are 
sweet reminders of the days of old. 

"But O for the touch of a vanished hand. 
And the sound of a voice that is still." 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The shadows of night were again descending when Mr. 
Robert McElwayne might, could, would, or should have 
been found sitting on a log in the deep hollow of the 
wood from which his two rebel comrades, Davis and Kin- 
kead, had set out the evening before. He was sitting 
here quietly, waiting for friendly darkness to overspread 
him, because it was his deliberate purpose that evening 
to call upon a lady. 

You see, our friend Bob had a roving commission as 
scout, and he had prevailed on Captain Coleman to as- 
sign him the region round about Pulaski as a special 
field of operations. This gave him the opportunity now 
and then to get sight of Patsy, and he had availed him- 
self of this opportunity so frequently of late that he be- 
gan to suspect she was growing tired of him. So he 
wisely concluded to play the indifferent awhile, and not 
only to play the indifferent, but to bestow his affections 
temporarily upon some other object so as to excite Patsy's 
jealousy if such a thing were possible. He had discov- 
ered that Miss Marion McGregor was a jolly girl, be- 
cause she tickled him in the short ribs on the occasion 
of their joint horseback ride after the mule was stolen. 
Miss Marion possessed other attractions, too, besides 
being jolly, and so Mr. McElwayne deemed it his duty 
to pay her such attentions as a visiting young lady in the 
neighborhood was entitled to. 

On this occasion, so as to make himself presentable, 
he took off his only shirt, washed it in the creek, and 
capered about while it was drying in the sunshine. He 
scraped the mud from his boots, and thrashed his trousers 
with switches till he began to fear there would be noth- 
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ing left of them. He possessed no comb or brush, but 
dampened his bristly hair, parted it with his fingers, and 
endeavored to make it lay down slick on his head. These 
arrangements complete, he went to a still place in the 
creek, and looked over and surveyed himself. 

Narcissus, we are told, when he tried a similar experi- 
ment, fell in love with himself. Bob did not. There were 
his freckles. The leopard cannot change his spot ; neither 
could Mr. McElwayne rid himself of his freckles. 

All his life in secret this unfortunate youth had be 
moaned those freckles. He was decidedly inclined to be 
a ladies' man, and his freckles, he knew, made mightily 
against him. At school he had borrowed lotions from 
the girls, but the use of these only made his freckles 
appear more alarming. He learned, too, after confer- 
ence with a freckle-faced girl, that it wasn't so much the 
lotions as it was the powder and paint subsequently ap- 
plied that made the freckles grow dim. Bob, in his wild- 
est imaginings never thought of applying powder and 
paint to his face. Had he tried this experiment the boys 
would have roughly handled him, and all the dogs in the 
neighborhood would have barked at him. 

Once a girl at school made a remark that consoled 
him. She said : "I love Bob BcElwayne because he is so 
ugly." Bob began to feel then that to be distinguished in 
any way was better than not to be distinguished at all. 
If he couldn't be handsome, he could at least be unique. 
That is, he felt so when that particular girl was around. 
When she left school and passed out of his life, his freck- 
les again depressed him. 

Now, Marion McGregor somewhat, just a little, re- 
sembled Bob's old flame at school. When she first saw 
Bob she was startled. Then she took to him, and g^ew 
chummy with him on short acquaintance. He was not 
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like other boys. Bob appreciated this, and set her down 
as a lady of discrimination. Also he thought it a great 
scheme to play her off against Patsy, don't you under- 
stand? To make believe he had transferred his affec- 
tions and so excite Patsy's jealousy, don't you under- 
stand? Therefore we find him on this occasion in the 
deep hollow near The Oaks, well knowing that Miss Mar- 
ion McGregor was up at the old mansion. 

Pretty soon after the shadows of night descended Mr. 
McElwayne, having made the elaborate preparations 
aforementioned, advanced upon the Fairfax household 
by the back way. He was afoot, for he cared not to 
risk his good steed, Clipper, by hitching him to the rack 
on the front lawn, as gentlemen who go a-calling usually 
do. The Yankee lieutenant had tried that trick, and it 
brought him into grief, so private McElwayne now 
deemed it wise to profit by his example and leave Clipper 
in the bushes. 

When he reached The Oaks the family was about 
to sit down to the evening meal, and being ushered in 
without warning, and being in the habit of making him- 
self at home wherever he chanced to be, we find him 
pretty soon stretching his short legs under the table: 
doing his duty by the edibles ; and at the same time di- 
verting the company by the relation of divers and sundry 
incidents, all of which were interesting and some of which 
were true. 

A little negro sat meanwhile at the outer front gate, 
watching the public highway, and listening for the sound 
of approaching horsemen. The yellow cur dog was sup- 
posed to be roaming about the premises attending to his 
business. Thus protected the family felt secure, and was 
giving itself over to the enjoyment of the hour, with our 
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friend Bob as chief entertainer, when of a sudden a man 
in blue uniform appeared in> their midst. 

The little negro at the front gate had given no alarm, 
and the dog had not even barked, so the company was 
taken completely by surprise. The child at the front gate 
had given no alarm because no horseman or footman had 
approached that way. But why had the dog not barked? 

There was a reason. The dog had learned that those 
who came clad in gray raiment were welcomed by the 
family, while those in blue were persona non grata, as 
we Latin scholars would say. But unexpectedly as he 
bruised around in the trusted capacity of watch dog, he 
encountered one clad in blue truly, but who had been 
his familiar friend in ante bellum days. He encountered, 
in short, one of the former slaves on the place with whom 
he had been possum hunting many a time, and he was 
overjoyed now to renew the acquaintance. So he made 
no fierce outcry as his former friend entered the premises 
by the back way. 

"Have you heard the very latest from the front?" In- 
quired Mr. McElwa3me at table as he helped himself to 
the third piece of pumpkin pie. 

"I thuppose not," replied Miss Marion, who sat next 
him at table. "Do tell uth." 

"General Beauregard has gone into the mule business." 

"Ha ! ha ! ha !" they all laughed, for they knew the joke 
on Marion. 

"Hopes you all is enjoyin' yourselves," came a voice 
from the doorway. 

They looked up, and there stood George, once a favor- 
ite slave, and a sort of body servant for the major, but 
now wearing the uniform of a Federal corporal. Their 
astonishment was complete, and their embarrassment evi- 
dent to the intruder. 
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"I b'lieve I'll take a seat at de table/' continued George, 
"well knowin' you'll be proud to have me." 

"You damned rascal," cried the major, forgetting him- 
self ; "what does this mean ?" 

"It means I'm loyal to de Union, sah, and dat's more'n 
you can say. De bottom rail is on top now. Your time's 
gone, and my time's come. So you be perlite and re- 
spectful to me, or take de consequences." 

"George," said the older daughter, gently, "you surely 
wouldn't harm us after all the kindness we've shown you." 

The fellow grinned impudently. "Always perlite to 
ladies," he said ; "and if you don't object, I'll take a seat 
by you at de table." 

The old major had risen, and at this he struck the fel- 
low a violent blow over the head with his cane. The ne- 
gro rushed on his former master. The youngest daughter 
managed somehow to get in between them, and the faith- 
ful old 'ostler, who had remained true to his master, also 
rushed in and tried to stay the fight Bob McElwayne, 
of course, had his pistol drawn and his finger on the 
trigger while the fray was yet in its incipient stage. He 
would have killed George as soon as he made his appear- 
ance but for fear of after consequences to the family. 
Now he stayed no further question, but hopped round 
and round the combatants, trying to get a chance to shoot 
the neg^o without hurting anybody else. Presently the 
opportunity came and he promptly pulled the trigger. 
There was a flash, a loud report, the room was filled with 
smoke, and the negro, throwing up his arms and giving 
a yell of anguish, fled the scene of conflict. 

Marion had retreated to the window. As soon as the 
pistol fired she ran to Bob, clutched him by the arm, and 
whispered : 

"The yard is full of Yankees." 
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Bob darted out into the hall, ran upstairs and into a 
vacant room, and taking off his outer garments, hurriedly 
thrust these up the chimney. Then he hopped into bed, 
pulled the cover over his ears, and in five seconds was 
snoring loudly. 

Pretty soon the house below was filled with bluecoats, 
and presently here they came tumbling upstairs. They 
pulled Bob out of bed and onto the floor before they 
could get him wide enough awake to understand the situ- 
ation. 

As soon as they got a good look at him they beg^n to 
comment on his personal appearance. 

"Here's the little freckled-faced scoundrel that's been 
playing hell in this country," cried one. "He's known 
from Nashville to Chattanooga. He's always up to some 
devilment, and hard to catch as a fox." 

"Th-a-t's my brother," replied Bob, shivering. "I'm 
just a schoolboy. Gentlemen, please let me get back in 
the bed. I'm threatened with the pneumonia, and the 
doctor said I mustn't be exposed." 

While he was yet speaking another bluecoat peered 
in his face. "He's the same little rascal that stole our 
lieutenant's horse," he cried in exultation. "I saw him 
plainly that night as he ran out of the back door. If 
you see this freckled face once, you're never going to 
forget it." 

"You — you — ^you are all mistaken, gentlemen," shiv- 
ered Bob. "I'm just a schoolboy here on a visit to my 
aunt. The doctor said" — 

"Shut up about the doctor," said the first speaker, 
roughly. "It's all a damned lie. Put on your clothes 
right away. Some of you fetch his clothes here." 

They searched the room thoroughly, but couldn't find 
his raiment. They were puzzled. 
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Mrs. Weston appeared now in the doorway. "Mad- 
am," asked one of the men of her politely, "did this boy 
come here in his shirt tail ?" 

Before she could answer they dragged his clothing out 
of the chimney flue. They compelled him to dress in a 
hurry, and the schoolboy fiction vanished in thin air. 

Then came another Yankee, tumbling up the stairs. 
"He's killed Corporal Fairfax," he said. "The corporal 
just told me this little freckled-faced rebel shot him. He's 
bound to die." 

"He — he ain't hurt much," said Bob. 
How do you know he ain't hurt much ?" 
Because he hollered too loud," answered Bob. "Them 
that's bad hurt don't never holler." 

At this they fell aboard of poor Bob. One and an- 
other cuffed him and cudgelled him, and shamefully en- 
treated him. He ducked his head and submitted as if 
he'd been out in a pelting hail storm. Your wise man 
or boy never combats a power he knows he cannot with- 
stand. When Ajax defied the lightning, he simply played 
the fool. 

This sage reflection, however, did not present itself to 
Major Fairfax, or did not weigh with him, as he stood 
at the foot of the stairway and plainly understood they 
were beating poor Bob above. He was too clumsy to 
climb the steps, but he chafed below, and loudly called 
on them to desist, denouncing them as a pack of cowards 
for belaboring one poor boy as they were doing. 

Presently the Philistines, having compelled Bob to don 
his suit of gray, plentifully besprinkled with soot, pushed 
him to the head of the stairs, and began kicking him down 
by way of expediting his descent. When the major saw 
this he gritted his teeth savagely, and as soon as the mob 
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came within reach he lifted his heavy cane and knocked 
the foremost man senseless. 

That of course brought on more trouble. The old 
major was knocked down. Bob now fought like a wild- 
cat. The women got mixed up in the affair somehow, 
the children wailed and cried, "Murder !" and for a brief 
while there was the very mischief to pay out there in the 
broad hall. 

But the battle was over in a few seconds. It was over, 
and it ended, of course, with the old major's household 
thoroughly subdued, and his foeman thoroughly exas- 
perated. 

They were a rough lot anyway. Among them were 
several of the old man's former slaves, and the white 
troopers belonged to a band known as Kansas Jayhawk- 
ers. The negro George, now Corporal Fairfax, had con- 
ducted them a roundabout way tonight, and they had 
slipped up after dismounting, and caught the family una- 
wares. They had met with far more trouble than they 
anticipated. The old mansion was understood to be a 
frequent hiding place for rebels, and they were all, black 
and white, in the humor now to wreak vengeance in any 
way that might suggest itself. 

Out in the yard gathered in a little group were the 
members of the old major's household, and his two guests, 
Marion and Bob McElwa)me. The Federal soldiers 
stood around in ugly temper, cursing them to their faces 
as they bowed their heads in sullen silence. Their former 
slaves came near and reviled them. The white men ap- 
plauded and encouraged them on, but the little g^roup of 
prisoners answered never a word. 

A squad of ruffians went through the old house, up- 
stairs and down. They broke the furniture savagely to 
pieces, tore family portraits from the walls, appropriated 
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evctything of value they could lay hands on. Still their 
brutal wrath was not appeased. 

What next? What next? 

From one of the coarse, half-drunken band of rufiians 
came the cry : 

"We'll bum the damned house." 

The obdurate old major became of a sudden weak as 
a little child. His great voice broke as he cried to them 
pleadingly : 

"Men, for God's sake don't do that." 

And they laughed him to scorn. 

Gen. William Tecumseh Sherman said that war was 
hell. He was right. War is hell. Under its brutalizing 
influence, soldiers who may have been good men at home 
lapse into savagery. And when invading armies march 
into hostile territory, and their fury is loosed upon de- 
fenseless citizens, war is indeed hell. 

They ran here and there gathering dry material with 
which to kindle the flames. They heaped this in a shel* 
tered spot and nursed the flickering blaze till the old 
house caught fire. Then with jeers and oaths they fell 
back a little way and gloated over their devilish work. 
They exulted like demons when they saw the fire dart up- 
ward in a long, thin streak, and leap like a live thing 
from place to place. 

The cruel flames licked eagerly the inner walls and 
ceilings of the old house, as if they were allied with the 
more cruel foe. The windows cracked from the heat, and 
the black smoke rushed forth in surging clouds. The 
ceilings of the lower rooms crashed and fell. The upper * 
apartments blazed with a fierce light. The little boy's 
drum on the wall crumpled from fiercest heat, and all 
his toys and playthings were reduced to ashes. The 
sword the young major held at Manassas fell from its 
18 
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place, and was burned and twisted and blackened beyond 
recognition. Now with a great crash the roof fell in. 
Sparks and cinders flew upward and in a mighty volume 
the black smoke surged upward toward the sky and 
drifted away. The old home known as The Oaks was 
gone forever. 

During this awful experience the women had thrown 
themselves flat upon the ground, and lay with their faces 
toward the earth. Bob McElwa)me sat down, and bowed 
his head and wept silent tears. The faithful 'ostler and 
his wife crouched near the family group and made their 
constant moan. The old major alone stood erect upon 
the earth, and gave no sign. After his first appeal his 
lips were sealed. Calmly he gazed upon the wreck of 
his all. His eyes were tearless, and his heart was dry. 
The frightened children, black and white, crept to his side 
and looked up into his face in wonder. They had thought 
him all powerful, and now he stood with none so poor 
to do him reverence. 

What had the old man done to bring this dreadful visi- 
tation upon him? 

Why, he and his neighbors had preached the monstrous 
doctrine that all governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, and that every enlight- 
ened people on the earth have the right to establish for 
themselves such form of government as they think best 
calculated to promote their welfare and happiness. It 
was some excuse for them that less than a century before 
their ancestors had battled for the same creed, and having 
been successful had been accounted heroes and patriots 
ever since. 

The old major and Bob McElwayne were marched 
off to prison. The women were left sitting on the ground 
gazing at the dying embers of the burned house. 
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Just before they left, Bob contrived to whisper to 
Marion : 

"I reckon they'll kill me before they're through. Take 
my horse to Patsy and give her my love." 

When the Federal company reached Pulaski in the 
dismal dawn, they thrust Bob and Major Fairfax into the 
courthouse, the jail being full of prisoners. 

The women and children of the Fairfax family walked 
over to the home of a neighbor for refuge. Before they 
left the old negro brought Bob's horse from the hollow 
in the wood and also the horse of Mr. French, which 
Marion had ridden to The Oaks. A side saddle was 
placed upon Qipper. One of the little negroes on the 
place mounted the other horse bareback, and through 
the night with this companion Marion set out for the 
abode of Mr. French. In the dismal dawn, about the 
time Bob and Major Fairfax were thrust into prison at 
Pulaski, she reached her destination and told her sorrow- 
ful tale. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

Davis and Captain Kinkead, after they had separated 
from the two ladies journeyed southward together for 
several miles at a steady gait. Darkness had settled upon 
them, but the scout knew the way, and his mare knew it 
better than he. He was in the lead, and they traveled 
as far as possible in silence. It was not the time or the 
place for conversation. They were passing through a 
region where the enemy's cavalry might be encountered 
anywhere. General Dodge at Pulaski had made up 
his mind to break up the Confederate scout service in 
Middle Tennessee and to rid that country as far as pos- 
sible of rebels, at least of masculine rebels, for though 
the women were more intense rebels than the men there 
wasn't any way of getting rid of them. 

More than once Davis halted his companion with^a 
whisper, and leaving him rode off to a farmhouse to 
obtain information as to the presence of the enemy In 
that vicinity. Silently the two men pursued their way, 
each on the alert to detect the faintest sound that might 
indicate the proximity of other moving objects on the 
road. Davis, of course, with his trained ears and eyes, was 
most to be relied on, but the Captain hearkened to right 
and left, for liberty was sweet to him, and he desired to 
rejoin his command in Braggf s army now without further 
delay. 

It was far past midnight, and they were still journey- 
ing silently southward, not having halted a moment since 
they set out. The information picked up by Davis at 
the farmhouses along the way gave g^ave ground for 
apprehension as they advanced southward. He had de- 
termined not to seek to cross the Tennessee at Decatur, 
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but to strike for Bainbridge, an unimportant landing, 
where boats occasionally touched ; and where an old man 
was operating a small and unsafe ferry boat for the pur- 
pose principally of transferring rebels to and fro across 
the river with but little expectation of other reward than 
the satisfaction of having contributed his mite toward the 
success of the Confederate cause. "Charge this to Jeff 
Davis," was the common request of those whom he serv- 
ed, and the old man always nodded his head cheerfully 
and accepted the security as ample. 

This out-of-the-way ferry had not as yet been reached 
by any band of Federal soldiers. Most probably its ex- 
istence was unknown to them, for nearly all the cross- 
ings heretofore had been done at Decatur, some distance 
down the river. For a Confederate to undertake to cross 
here now was unsafe, and with all haste Sam Davis and 
Captain Kinkead were making their way toward the 
crossing at Bainbridge. Unfortunately the captain's 
horse began to fag, and he himself, not having entirely 
recovered from his wound, was growing faint. More 
than this, the news became more alarming as they pro- 
gressed, and it was evident the enemy was fast closing in 
around them. It was all important that Davis should 
go forward without a moment's delay. And therefore 
after a brief conference it was determined that the scout 
should procede on and Captain Kinkead would endeavor 
to cross the river the following night. Meantime he was 
to be secreted by some good citizen near at hand. This 
was easily effected, and Kinkead was left in the woods 
near a friendly farmhouse, while his horse was taken to 
a distant spot and cared for. 

With a firm gjasp of the hand the two soldiers bade 
each other good-by, and Davis set out alone to pursue 
his dangerous journey. There was no thought of rest 
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or halt till the waters of the Tennessee should roll be- 
tween him and the foemen who were gathering thickly 
about his path. 

He was accustomed to long and lonely rides by night, 
and the silence and the solitude did not dishearten him. 
He could make better time than when he had a com- 
panion, and he felt really more secure, for the tread of 
one horse in the road makes less noise than the tread 
of two, and if sudden danger should befall he could 
more easily make his escape alone than if he had a 
comrade to stand by and defend. So the youth stole 
forward through the darkness of the night, which in 
open spaces was lessened by the twinkling stars. Now 
and then a fox or some other night-prowling animal 
made the leaves rustle close to the road, and once in a 
deep hollow a great owl startled him by its deep hoarse 
cry, "Ah, who who — Ah, who who — Ah, who you !" 

But on he went steadily through the stillness, and 
through the noises of the night, not dreaming of stop 
or stay till he had put the broad Tennessee River behind 
him. The bay mare went forward so smoothly with her 
swinging fox trot that more than once he lost conscious- 
ness and took a comfortable doze in the saddle. These 
naps were short and for the most part against his will, 
for he wished to remain in possession of all his facul- 
ties, but now and then very suddenly he would drop off 
into a doze and very suddenly would wake up with a 
start. 

It was immediately after one of these brief cat naps 
that he awoke suddenly to find the roadside in front 
lined on either hand with men and horses. It was a 
common trick both with Federals and Confederates at 
the time if a detachment was sent out and bivouacked 
for the night, to permit a solitary horseman, or even a 
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small squad, to pass through their pickets unchallenged, 
and call a halt when their main body was reached, thus 
cutting off escape in front or rear. 

Davis, suddenly aroused, took in the situation in an 
instant. Throwing himself forward on his mare's neck, 
he gave a shrill whistle, and Dixie bounded forward like 
a deer. The road immediately in front was clear, for 
the men had gone into camp for the night and were quar- 
tered on both sides for a distance of fifty yards. 

The sentries had intended to wait till he got in their 
midst and then halt him. In such surprises it was nearly 
invariably the case that the man sought to be appre- 
hended would wheel in the road and flee in the direc- 
tion from which he had come. If he did so, he would 
either be shot down by those in his rear or he would rush 
into the arms of the pickets in front of him. 

Davis did not wait for any command to halt, or seek 
safety by fleeing back from the foes he could see in num- 
bers before him. To their amazement he dashed straight 
forward, and ran the gauntlet of his enemies almost be- 
fore they became aware of his purpose. Those ahead of 
him did not know he was coming until he had passed, 
and even then in their confusion and uncertainty they 
did not venture to fire for fear of striking some of their 
own men. In less probably than ten seconds he had sped 
unharmed through this lane of foemen and was scurry- 
ing away from them still lying flat on his mare's neck. 
Random shots were fired as he ran the gauntlet, and a 
volley was sent after him as he sped away, but though 
many bullets whizzed tmcomfortably close none lodged 
in the bodies of himself or Dixie. 

Still he was by no means out of danger. Three or 
four men had been sta^^ioned as pickets a little way down 
the road from the main body, and these, hearing the firing. 
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of course were on the lookout. Sam Davis as soon as he 
saw them stood up in his stirrups, raised the rebel yell, 
and began popping away with his pistol. 

"Come on, boys!" he cried, and without a moment's 
hesitation dashed down upon them, shooting and yell- 
ing like mad. Supposing a considerable force was upon 
them, they emptied their weapons excitedly, and gave 
way. As one lone horseman dashed by two of the bolder 
gave immediate pursuit. Their carbines were empty, as 
was the pistol of Sam Davis, and so they sought to cut 
him down with their sabres. They were at his heels, 
their horses were fresh, and instant death seemed to await 
the scout. 

Davis had traveled the road before, and could see a 
little way about him now by the starlight. On his left 
was a broad gully, the channel of which had been washed 
deep by many rains. The scout jerked his mare to the 
right of the road and brought her to a sudden halt. The 
two men in pursuit rode side by side, and as they rushed 
up he snatched his hat from his head and struck fliQ. 
horse nearest him a violent blow in the face. The animal 
shied, threw himself heavily against his fellow, and m 
an instant the two horses, with their riders, were floun- 
dering helplessly in the ditch.* 

The scout did not pause to learn whether either of his 
pursuers was killed or not, but sped swiftly on his way. 
He had gone less than a half mile when he saw lights 
in a near-by farmhouse, and could trace the figures of two 
women in the road. 

♦After the capture of Davis, Chickasaw asked him — *Are you 
not the man we chased so close, last Thursday, that yot' heat our 
horses over the h(*ad with your hat to keep from bcinp cnx down 
by our sabers?" 

Davis replied : "I will give you no information on the srbject " 
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"Here, here; come here quick!" cried a voice to his 
left, and looking in that direction he saw a girl perched 
high on the rail fence. 

"Come here quick !" she repeated, and as he drew near 
she leaped from the fence to the back of his mare, clasp- 
inb both arms about his waist. 

"Run now, run for your life!" she cried; "I'll show 
you the way. They're coming on .behind you, and there's 
a regiment of Yankees down here at the creek just ahead. 
They've heard the shooting. They'll be here in a minute. 
Turn in through our yard and run for your life. I'll 
show you the way." 

The small yard gate was open, and the bay mare 
squeezed through it Then she dashed around the house, 
leaped the yard fence where it was low, thence down a 
narrow path that led to the spring house, thence across 
the open, away, away, toward a distant wood. Some- 
times he was guided by the low voice of the girl ; some- 
times she would stretch out her hand, and taking hold 
of the rein guide the mare this way or that. Soon the 
scout slackened his pace, and when the wood was reached 
Dixie went forward along a blind road at her usual fox 
trot. 

"Where are you going?" whispered the girl after they 
had journeyed a mile or so. 

"To the crossing at Bainbridge, on the Tennessee 
River." 

"It was six miles away by the road you left. It will 
be further by the route I'll show you. But you must lose 
not a minute." 

"Have the Yankees been there?" 

"Not yet, I think. They came into our neighborhood 
for the first time last night after dark. Tomorrow mom- 
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ing they will have a squad at Bainbridge. You must 
reach the ferry before daylight if possible." 

'Thank you. You may go back now." 

"No indeed. I will stay with you till you are on the 
main road to the ferry again. We will have to make a 
circuit to dodge the Yankees, but we will come back into 
the road you left. Go right on ; I will show you the way." 

Through the darkness, through the dim light in the 
open spaces, they went forward as fast as they could, 
now in a swift fox-trot, now in a canter, along narrow 
lanes, by houses where dogs barked, through lonely 
stretches where all was still, the faithful mare went on, 
and on, and on. 

The east was reddening; streaks of day appeared. 

"Here we are," said the girl as they came into a broad- 
er way. "It is one mile to the ferry." 

She slipped from her seat to the ground and pointed 
down the road. 

"One mile to the ferry. Good-by." 

"I — I thank you," said the scout. "I can hardly tell 
you how much I" — 

"That's all right," interrupted the girl. "You go right 
on now. Good-by." 

Down toward the ferry went the bay mare in a canter. 
When the scout had gone some distance, he looked back. 
The girl was still standing in the road looking after him. 
She raised her hand and waved it toward him. He re- 
turned the salutation, and passing round a curve was lost 
to sight. 

Before him lay the broad waters of the Tennessee Riv- 
er. Its ripples were beginning to flash in the light of 
the growing day. The bay mare lifted her head and gave 
a snort. The goal was almost won. 

The young scout halted for a few moments on the 
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brow of a steep hill leading down to the ferry, and looked 
sharply ahead. Nothing was stirring along the bank of 
the stream. The enemy had not yet reached the crossing. 

He descended the hill swiftly. The ferry boat splashed 
in the water, but no one was near. The ferryman was 
asleep. 

Without ceremony he entered a small house close by 
and shook an old man who lay on a cot asleep. 

"Wake up," he said, "and put me over the river quick. 
The Yankees are a little way off up the road, and will be 
here soon." 

The old man jumped up, flung on his clothes, and 
hastened down to the river side. 

"The Yankees, you say, are just up the road," he cried 
as he loosed the boat. "Well, thank God they didn't git 
you, boy. Thank God for that." 

The tired scout and his tired mare went aboard the 
frail craft, and the old man began pulling vigorously up 
stream. It was necessary to do this so as to make the 
landing on the other side, as the boat in midwater would 
be borne down some distance by the current. Davis with 
thankful heart took the other o&r to aid him in his task. 
The bay mare stretched forth her front foot and hung 
her head, for she was aweary. The hills on the other 
shore beckoned them on to safety and rest. They were 
as yet in still water close to the northern bank, but a few 
strokes more would take them to the spot where the 
ferryman would begin to steer his boat across the stream. 

"Halt!" came in sharp tones from the bushes close 
at hand. And Sam Davis looking up saw a score of Fed- 
eral soldiers, and a score of rifles pointed straight at 
him. They had secreted themselves on the bank so as 
to intercept the boat as it was rowed slowly up stream, 
and were now not twenty feet away. 
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The young Confederate did not lose his presence of 
mind. Flight was absolutely impossible. Resistance was 
suicide. He drew from his bosom the package contain- 
ing the precious plans, and with all his might threw it 
toward the middle of the river. He hoped the current 
would catch it, and carry it downward so that the men 
on shore could not secure it. It fell, however, into an 
eddy and began revolving slowly around, approaching 
nearer and nearer the shore he had left. 

"Get those papers," cried the officer in command. "Out 
there in the water. Don't you see? One of you men 
swim out and get them." 

They did not have to swim out. Two or three men 
ran back to the landing, but the package drifted so close 
to the bank that one of them drew it in with a pole.* 

They compelled Sam Davis to return ashore and search- 
ed him. They found many letters that would have glad- 
dened the hearts of homesick boys in the Southern army. 
They read the communication that had been intrusted to 
the scout two days before by Captain E. Coleman, and 
inspected the contents of the bundle to which this letter 
referred* Lastly, they opened the package that had been 
taken dripping from the water. They saw in astonish- 
ment carefully drawn plans of their own fortifications at 
Nashville, Pulaski and other points in Middle Tennessee, 

♦A correspondent of The Veteran from Texas relates that he 
knew Davis well, and that the ferrymen at the river told him 
Davis was on the boat, and being rowed up the river prepara- 
tory to crossing when the boat was ambushed by a squad of 
Federals concealed on the bank. Davis threw a padcage into 
the river, which was obtained by one of his captors as narrated. 

*The letter delivered by Captain G>!eman to Sam Davis was 
of no nrrf'at importance, and has been published several times. 
It stated that the bundle contained several newspapers, some 
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with detailed specifications of the force of Federal in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery, stationed at each point 

The officer commanding the squad held the plans up 
so that all his men might see. Then he clapped Sam 
Davis on the shoulder, and cried exultantly : 

"You'll swing for this, you damned rebel." 

And they bound him and led him away. 

soap, tooth brushes, etc This was verified by General Dodg^ 
into whose hands the letter and bundle fell. 

In the notebook of Sam Davis when captured was found this 
memorandum : 

"Met G>leman in the road. One package tied up; letter sealed; 
twelve miles from Mount Pleasant Half an hour on the road 
Staid all night with him six months before." 



CHAPTER XXX. 

General Dodge ag^in sits in his office at headquarters 
in Pulaski. Again the plans and specifications he had 
once inspected are before him on the table. But this 
time there is surprise, almost consternation, in his face. 

''How is this? How is this?*' he exclaims to the offi- 
cer who has just brought the familiar envelope to him. 
"Found this, you say, on the person of a rebel courier on 
his way to Bragg*s army ?*' 

"Yes, sir. On his way to Bragg's army and in a fen y 
boat crossing the Tennessee River. If he had reached 
the opposite bank, these would by tomorrow morning 
have been in possession of the rebel commander." 

"Tell Lieutenant Ward to report to me at once." 

The negro boy, Dave, has been punching the fire idly 
with a poker. Now he bounds up the steps and soon the 
lieutenant appears. 

"Lieutenant Ward," inquires the General sharply, 
"where are the duplicate plans of our fortifications that 
were left in your keeping?" 

"Upstairs in my desk, sir," replied the lieutenant con- 
fidently. 

"Produce them, please." 

The lieutenant saluted as he retired. He trod briskly 
up the stairway, but did not return immediately. 

General Dodge waited patiently. Dave sat on the 
hearth punching the wood fire with the poker and watch- 
ing the sparks as they flew up the chimney. 

"Tell Lieutenant Ward I'm waiting on him," said the 
General after the lapse of a few minutes. 

Dave again bounded up the stair. The lieutenant was 
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standing in the middle of the floor with a blank look on 
his face. 

"He say wot you doing up here so long?" inquired 
Dave. 

The lieutenant slowly followed the boy down the stair. 
He held in his hand the outer envelope, but the plans 
had been abstracted. 

"I — I — I — can't imagine, sir," he remarked in a con- 
fused way. '1 surely placed the plans inside. They 
must have slipped out in some way and fallen behind the 
desk. I will go above and look more carefully. Have 
you seen them, Dave?" 

"I ain't seed nothin' of 'em," replied Dave promptly. 
"It ain't none of my business to be foolin* wid you all's 
papers." 

"The boy is right," said the general approvingly. "He 
should not touch a paper in this office. When did you 
last see these plans, lieutenant ?" 

Simon Peter told a big lie on sudden temptation. Lieu- 
tenant Ward followed his example. Most anybody in a 
tight place will endeavor to slip out of it somehow. 

"I saw the plans yesterday, general, late yesterday aft- 
ernoon, sir. I have had my mind on those plans, know- 
ing they were very important. I inspect them frequently, 
sir. If they have been stolen, it must have been either 
last night or this morning. But I think they have only 
fallen behind the desk. I will go above at once, sir, and 
make diligent search." 

"You needn't take the trouble," replied the command- 
ing officer. "Here they are." 

"Oh," cried the lieutenant, his face brightening. 
"Where were they found? I dare say on the floor be- 
hind the desk, just as I said." 

"They were found early yesterday morning on the per- 
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son of a rebel courier, who was crossing the Tennessee 
River when apprehended." 

The lieutenant was dumbfounded. "I — I — I" — he be- 
gan. 

"You can go above, sir/' said the general sharply. 

And he retired crestfallen. 

The general paced the floor in much perturbation of 
spirit. He sent for several of his oflicers and held a 
council. 

"This is an ugly business, gentlemen," he said, "an 
ugly business. These plans were stolen from this office, 
from the room above. They were slipped from the outer 
envelope, which was replaced to avoid detection. The 
crime must have been committed by some one who knew 
the value of the papers, and knew exactly where to find 
them. Gentlemen," continued the general, striking the 
table with his clinched fist, "the crime was committed by 
some one about these headquarters. I am not ready to 
suspect Lieutenant Ward yet, though he has just told me 
a positive falsehood in connection with the matter." 

"Could some citizen have done this?" inquired one of 
the officers. "They have ready access on business both 
to this and the upper office." 

"It is barely possible, but not probable," replied the 
general. "But if so, where did this citizen get his infor- 
mation? It must have been from some one about head- 
quarters." 

"What about this lad they call Dave, who waits on this 
and the upper room?" 

"He is but an ignorant boy, who can neither read nor 
write. How could he know the value of such papers, and 
how could he select them from among many others? But 
you may call him in." 

Dave was called before the council. He appeared and 
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testified without embarrassment. Many citizens ha(J been 
in the room where they were and the room above, but 
he knew none of them. He had seen nothing suspicious 
in the conduct of any of them. He often picked up 
papers from the floor, but he always placed these on the 
table. He did not burn them or throw them away, for 
he could not read and did not know what was important. 
General Dodge cheerfully corroborated this statement so 
far as the lower room was concerned. 

"Gentlemen," said General Dodge when the boy had 
been dismissed, "it all comes back to this. We have a 
traitor in this household, and I must find the man. There 
is a secret spy about my headquarters who wears the 
Federal uniform. Who is he? I must know.** 

"What does the prisoner say — the man on whose per- 
son the papers were found? Have you interrogated him?" 

"No, not yet. He is but a smooth-faced lad, they say, 
and very reticent." 

"Make him talk. He knows from whom he got the 
papers. Let him tell." 

"I will send for him this afternoon." 

The courthouse and the jail at Pulaski were within a 
few feet of each other. Both were full of Confederate 
prisoners, and both were heavily guarded. With sudden 
energy bands of Federal cavalry had scoured the adja- 
cent country and brought in many rebel soldiers in uni- 
form and many suspects in citizen's clothing. Among 
the latter was a shabby and decrepit old man, who was 
known as Dr. Shaw. He at one time was a surgeon in 
the Confederate army, but had been discharged on ac- 
count of ill health. Dr. Shaw, as we know, was Cap- 
tain Coleman, chief of scouts for General Bragg, though 
the Federals did not suspect the truth. Between him 
and those of his men who were likewise prisoners, no 
19 
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sign of recognition passed. Huddled together in a room 
altogether too small for so many, of course there was 
communion between them, but they addressed each other, 
if at all, as strangers. Many of those who had been ap- 
prehended and brought in they suspected to be Federal 
spies. In some instances this was true, for spies were 
sent in among them who sought to mingle with them and 
worm secrets out of the unwary. 

Several of these approached Sam Davis, and expressed 
great sympathy for him. They elicited nothing from 
him, however, that was of the slightest importance. He 
attempted no evasion or explanation, but simply displayed 
a reserve that could not be overcome. He spoke kindly 
to all who accosted him, but could not be drawn into a 
conversation on any subject. Among the rebel scouts 
there were many secret signs that expressed much. Now 
between Dr. Shaw, Bob McElwayne, Sam Davis and oth- 
ers of their own band, warning was passed that they were 
beset with spies, and every man was on his guard. 

One of those who had been spotted as a spy approached 
Bob McElwayne and readily drew him into talk. This 
fellow was a hill-billy who had deserted from the. Confed- 
erate army, consequently his speech did not bctiay him, 
as was the case with many who endeavored to play the 
part of spy. 

'You're in for it bad," said the spy. 
'You're mighty right," replied Bob. "Fm a rebel sol- 
dier, and don't care who knows it." Bob had been caught 
in his uniform, mind you, or rather with his uniform 
up the chimney and himself in the bed without other rai- 
ment. 

"I hain't done a thing in the world," said the spy. ''I 
was too sickly to join the Southern army, whar I wanted 
to be." 
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'You look puny," replied Bob in a sympathetic tone. 

'Yas, and I got a wife and five little children at home. 
I dunno what they brung me here for, nohow." 

"That's the kind they're bringing in," said Bob. "You 
let a squad of Yankee soldiers find a sickly man at home 
with his wife and five children, and they'll tackle him dead 
sure. They're bold as lions then." 

"It do look so," replied the spy, shaking his head dole- 
fully. 

"It's that way," said Bob. "Look at that old man sit- 
ting on the floor over yonder with his head drooped on 
his bosom. That's old Major Fairfax, one of the best 
men in this country. They call him major because he 
was a major in the Mexican war. Before that he fought 
in Florida under General Jackson. His only son was 
killed by the Yankees in Virginia, and the old man was 
sitting around his home waiting for his own time to come 
to die, when last night there came a squad of about forty 
Yankees, white and black, and burned his house and turn- 
ed his daughters and little grandchildren out of doors, 
and there he is crippled with the rheumatism sitting on 
the floor up yonder in the corner. Now, wasn't it a brave 
deed for a company of Yankee soldiers to bum this old 
man's home, and drag him here and fling him into prison? 
Weren't they heroes to do a thing like that? And there 
wasn't more than forty of 'em, white and black." 

Bob felt that he couldn't make the situation for him- 
self any worse than it was, so he freed his mind on the 
subject. 

"It's mighty bad," sighed the spy. "And that old chap 
over yonder, leaning on his walking stick, do you know 
anything about him?" 

"Yes, I know him, too," answered Bob. "It was right 
to pick him up, but t'^ev've broirght him to the wrong 
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place. He ought to be in the lunatic asylum. He's just 
a harmless crank, that's all. And he ain't long for this 
world. When the war began he would go out with the 
others; but they didn't want him around, so they gave 
him a discharge and sent him back. They call him Dr. 
Shaw, but he ain't much doctor, or he'd practise on him- 
self. First thing you know, he'll have a hemorrhage m 
here, and then they'll have to take him off and bury him. 
They might throw him out for the buzzards to pick his 
bones, but there wouldn't be enough meat on him to jus- 
tify the buzzards in laying hold." 

"It's mighty bad," said the spy. And he started to 
move off. 

Bob called him back. "Say, I'm told there are spies 
in this room, so you look out." 

"I'm on to 'em," said the spy. "I'm on to 'em." And 
he winked at Bob and moved away. 

Late in the afternoon came two guards, and put fet- 
ters upon the wrists of Sam Davis, and led him away to 
the office of the commanding general. Therein sat a half- 
dozen men in the uniform of the Union army, whose 
insignia of rank showed them to be high in command. 
A negro boy was in the room when the prisoner entered, 
but he was ordered to retire. No sign of recognition 
passed between the two. The guards who had brought 
the prisoner in were also ordered to retire. 

When Sam Davis stood before these stem-faced mili- 
tary men all were surprised at his youth and his frank 
boyish face. Still more were they surprised at his gen- 
tle demeanor, and the candor with which he replied to 
all questions propounded to him. They had expected 
evasion on his part. They had supposed he would seek 
to shield himself by concocting a story which would not 
stand upon rigid cross-examination, and the advocate gen- 
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eral was present to sift his expected statement careful- 
ly and expose its fallacy. But the youth before them 
had no idea of evasion. He left nothing indeed for the 
advocate general to do. Simple truth characterized his 
answers to a certain point, and then he stopped and mod- 
estly declined to go further. There was no bravado in 
his manner. He made no effort to arg^e any point with 
them. When he reached his limit he respectfully declined 
to testify further, and neither persuasion nor threat could 
alter his determination. It was wonderful to see a boy 
so calm and self-possessed, and that, too, in the presence 
of powerful enemies with whom, as he well knew, were 
now the issues of life and death. 

His name, his age, the company and regiment in the 
Confederate army to which he belonged, these questions 
he answered promptly. He also stated without reserva- 
tion that he had been detailed to serve as a scout in Mid- 
dle Tennessee, and that Captain Coleman was the chief of 
these scouts. 

The prisoner here was shown a letter signed "E. Cole- 
man, captain commanding scouts," and the advocate gen- 
eral sharply interrogated him. 

"This letter was found in your possession, was it not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"From whom did you obtain it?" 
'From Captain E. Coleman.' 
In person?" 
'Yes, sir.' 

'When and where did you meet this Captain Cole- 
man ?" 

"Two days before my capture, on the road between 
Columbia and Triune in Middle Tennessee." 

**Were you expecting to meet him?" 

"I was not." 
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"What were you doing there?" 

"I was on my way from our post near Nashville to 
General Bragg's army in North Georgia." 

"Where is your post near .Nashville?" 

**This I must decline to tell you." 

*'You refuse to answer, do you?" 

"Yes, sir." 

Why do you refuse? 

"Because I am a Confederate soldier, and have no right 
to divulge secrets of importance to the enemy." 

The advocate general here produced the plans and 
specifications found in possession of the prisoner. He 
held them up before him. 

"You see these, do you?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"They were found in your possession?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Where did you get them?" 

"That question I must decline to answer." 

"You threw these plans into the river, did you not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why did you do this?" 

"I hoped they would sink, or be carried off by the 
current." 

"Oh, you knew their importance, did you ?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Knew they would be of great value to General 
Bragg?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Had you inspected these papers yourself?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And you decline to say from whom you obtained 
them?" 

"Yes. sir." 
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The attorney general was exasperated. The perfect 
composure of the smooth-faced boy who stood before 
him, his gentleness, his perfect candor, all astonished 
the entire board of officers as well as the advocate gen- 
eral, who had been a lawyer in civil life. To examine 
prisoners who were sullen, who were evasive, who would 
fabricate artful stories, all this he was accustomed to. 
But to have a mere boy stand erect before him and either 
answer all his questions with perfect candor or decline 
to answer at all, this was a new experience to him. He 
tried bluster, which was a familiar weapon with him. 

**See here, young man," he said rising and assuming 
a fierce tone. "You evidently don't understand the situ- 
ation you're in. You're a spy, sir. The punishment for 
your crime is death, sir. Is death by hanging, sir. We 
would spare your life because we're after a blacker vil- 
lain behind you. Now, we'll have no more foolishness 
about this matter. You understand that? You answer 
my question here and now, young man, or take the con- 
sequences. From whom did you get these plans, sir?" 

The last question was propounded in a loud, angry 
tone. The advocate general leaned over the table and 
scowled at the prisoner as he spoke. 

The boy did not quail. He looked calmly into the face 
of the advocate, and replied distinctly : 

"I must decline to answer." 

The board broke up in impatience. "Waste no more 
time on him." "Take him out and hang him." **He de- 
serves death." These were the ang^ exclamations on 
every hand. 

"Gentlemen," said General Dodge, "you all retire and 
let me speak with the youth." 

"Now, young man," he said when the others were all 
gone, "you are but a boy. You should have happy years 
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of life before you. You have perhaps a mother and sis- 
ters who are now waiting for your return. The ques- 
tion of your life or death is in your hands, not in mine. 
I will spare your life and set you free if you will tell me 
where you got these plans. Otherwise you must die." 

The boy looked into the face of the general. Tears 
came in his eyes, and for the first time his voice quavered. 

"General," he replied, "it is as you say. I have a 
mother and sisters. Life is sweet to me. But I cannot 
betray a trust reposed in me. I am a soldier in the army 
of the Confederate States, and cannot do a dishonorable 
thing. I must decline to answer." 

"Bring in the guards," cried the general angrily. "Take 
him away. ''I will call a court-martial at once to sit In 
his case." 

The guards came in hastily and carried him back to 
prison. 

He spake no word on the way. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

The court-martial was like all other court-martials. 
It was organized to convict. There was a deal of un- 
necessary formality. This time more even than was 
usual, because it was sought to impress the youthful pris- 
oner and if possible intimidate him. The officers consti- 
tuting the court were in full uniform. They looked ex- 
ceedingly grave, went through the form of examining 
witnesses, laid their heads together and conferred, and 
finally rendered that verdict which it was understood in 
advance they would render. 

The prisoner was not appalled before this grave and 
stern tribunal. H^ stood modestly before them as he 
had stood in the general's office the day before. His 
fresh young face impressed them. His candid answers, 
so far as he would answer at all, impressed them more. 
The sternest among them had a heart down under his 
military coat. They admired the boy's unflinching de- 
termination to die rather than betray a trust reposed in 
him. In fact, there was no military rule that demanded, 
or even justified, his conviction. It was not claimed that 
he had crept in among them as a spy and stolen the plans 
himself. It was admitted that the boy was only a courier 
and had received the plans from some one else, whose 
name he refused to divulge. There was no attempt at 
disguise or concealment on his part. He was captured 
twenty miles away in full Confederate uniform. His re- 
fusal to betray the person that had reposed confidence in 
him was an act that had been accounted honorable ever 
since man developed a conscience. Still, the good and 
true men who constituted this court did what they were 
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appointed to do. With them, as in most instances, the 
court-martial was but the porch to the house of death. 

But down in their secret hearts all these good and true 
officers hoped the boy would yet save his own life and 
relieve their consciences, by betraying the unknown per- 
son who had confided in him. And down in their secret 
hearts all these brave and true officers honored the noble 
boy for standing at the very threshold of death and firmly 
refusing to do a dishonorable thing. 

When the investigation was ended the guards came 
and fettered his hands and took Sam Davis back to 
prison. A neg^o lad followed from afar and took not 
his eyes from the guards and the young Confederate scout 
till the prison doors had closed behind him. Then he 
returned sorrowing. 

When Sam Davis was ushered again into the upper 
room of the courthouse, wherein were confined many pris- 
oners, sorrow and sympathy were expressed upon the 
face of all. None asked him to detail what had trans- 
pired in the court-martial, for all foresaw what the end 
would be. He sat on the bare floor, communing with 
himself for a long time, and none was so heedless as to 
interrupt the current of his thoughts. Finally the decrepit 
old man, known as Dr. Shaw, came and took a seat be- 
side him. None sought to overhear what was said, and 
even the guards withdrew to a distance, for they hoped 
the old man would persuade the youth to relent. 

"Sam/' said the old man in a low tone, "I have a plan 
that I wish you to consider seriously. The Yankees 
would give much to capture me. They do not suspect 
that they have me now in their hands. Now» Sam, you 
give them my teal name. You let them know that I am 
now a prisoner in the room with you. In g^titude for 
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that information I think they will spare your life. If 
I were to give the information myself, that would not 
help you any. But if it comes through you, they will of 
course feel like rewarding you." 

The boy shook his head sadly. "I could not do such 
a thing, captain," he replied in a low tone. "You would 
not do it in my stead. Besides, it would do no good. If 
I were to betray you to them now, they would murder 
both of us."* 

"But, Sam"— 

"Say no more to me, please, captain. Do not strive 
to shake my resolution. My mind is made up. I can 
die like a soldier if it must be. But I could not live on 
for years despised by all for having betrayed one who 
trusted in me. Entreat me no more." 

While they yet spake came the g^ard again with one 
at their head who held a paper in his hand. He bade 
Sam Davis stand up, and while a hush fell upon all he 
read from his paper that the boy was to die on the gal- 
lows the next day between the hours of ten in the fore- 
noon and two in the afternoon. 

And the officer who read from the paper further told 
him that he was to spend the intervening hours in soli- 
tary confinement in the county jail in order that he might 
have opportunity for reflection and preparation. 

Then the guards beckoned Sam Davis and withdrew. 
And he bowed his head and followed them. 

But though placed in a solitary cell, he was not im- 
mediately left alone. Good women came and ministered 

*A writer in the Veteran stated he met Captain Coleman at 
Confederate headquarters after the latter had been exchanged. 
Coleman told him he begged Sam Davis to reveal his identity, 
but Davis replied : ''It would do no good, Captain. They would 
murder us both." 
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unto him. For the face of woman is as the star at mid- 
night — it beams most brightly in the darkest hour. 

Some of these now went to the commanding general 
and earnestly besought him to spare the boy's life. But 
he would not heed them. **His life is in his own hands/' 
he replied. "Let him give the information I demand, and 
he shall go free. Otherwise he must die." 

But though he did not display it outwardly, the heart 
of the Union commander was touched by their appeal, 
and his conscience smote him as he thought of the dread- 
ful wrong he was about to do. He resolved now to turn 
the prisoner over to his noted scout, Chickasaw, hoping^ 
that the latter could yet wrest from him the secret locked 
in his bosom. At the same time he wrote a reprieve for 
the poor boy under sentence of death, and delivered this 
to Chickasaw to be used at his discretion. This he did, 
no doubt, in the confident expectation that whether the 
brave youth quailed in the presence of death, or remained 
steadfast, at the last moment his life would be spared. 

When night fell ministers of the gospel, chaplains of 
the Union army, came to console the youth and pray 
with him. And the boy was comforted and asked one 
of these servants of God to abide with him through the 
long night. But the man of God made excuse and said 
he was ill and could not stay. 

As they were about to depart the young man asked 
them to sing a hymn with him. And they sang that good 
old Methodist hymn: 

"On Jordan's stormy banks I stand 
And cast a wistful eye 
To Canaan's fair and happy land, 
Where my possessions lie. 
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I am bound for the promised land, 
I am bound for the promised land. 
Oh, come along and go with me — 
I am bound for the promised land." 

The voice of the youth was clear and strong as he 
dwelt on the words of this familiar hymn, which he had 
sung often amid his loved ones at home. 

Then he asked for pencil and paper that he might write 
a last word to his mother. For, in this hour of trial and 
desolation, the heart of the boy turned to his mother. 

They gave him this and went their way and left him — 
left him alone, and not alone. It was his last night on 
earth. As he paced the floor memories of his boyhood 
came thronging thickly about him. Old familiar faces 
came out of the darkness to g^eet him. The future un- 
folded before his mental vision, and beckoned him on, for 
he had his dreams and his hopes, even as you and I. 

He must die. Must he die? Even the old cling to 
life, and it is hard for the young and strong to lay it 
down. Must he die? Could he not live? Oh, could he 
not yet live ? 

Yes. But upon what terms? Ah! upon what hard 
terms ? He thought of the old man tottering toward the 
grave. Life had not much in store for him, and possibly 
his infirmities might prompt them to pity him if the truth 
was known. He thought of the negro lad — ^the ignorant 
boy, who, scarce knowing what he did, had robbed the 
Federal commander of precious papers. The boy who 
trusted his master so, he had put his young life in his 
hands. Should he betray him? He was but an ignorant 
lad, a negro, a slave. His life was of little worth. Should 
he betray him ? 

For a while he wrestled with the tempter in the dark- 
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ness. Life to him was sweet, for he had his dreams and 
his hopes, even as you and I. Should he betray the weak 
old man, who had shown him nothing but kindness, and 
the ignorant negro lad, who had risked his life to serve 
his master ? Should he do this ? Should he do this ? 

He went to his little window and looked out upon the 
night. Around him blazing brightly on the hills were 
the camp fires of the enemy. Above him in the heavens 
were the patient, quiet stars. He knelt down and prayed 
— prayed earnestly, prayed fervently for strength and 
guidance in this trying hour. Then he arose, and looked 
forth again upon the night, and whispered this promise 
to God: 

"I will be steadfast unto the end." 

And angels came and ministered unto him. 



CHAPTER XKXII. 

It was not until after nightfall that the negro boy, 
Dave, comprehended fully the result of the trial by court- 
martial. From the time of the arrest of Sam Davis he 
had been in such a state of anxiety that he could with 
difficulty conceal his emotion from those about him. He 
saw that General Dodge was exasperated by the refusal 
of the young man to divulge his secret, but he hoped 
when the court-martial assembled that the members of 
that body would be less inclined to be severe than the 
commanding general. He watched their countenances, 
was in and our during the progress of the trial as far as 
he was permitted to be, and displayed so much interest 
in the proceedings that suspicion would have fallen upon 
him but for the fact that he was an illiterate negro boy, 
who had run away from home, as was supposed, to obtain 
freedom and to put himself under the protection of the 
Federal soldiers. During the whole period, too, follow- 
ing the arrest of the young Confederate scout, it must 
be understood that no sign of recognition had passed 
between him and the negro lad. 

Late in the evening, however, soon after the adjourn- 
ment of the court-martial, it was noised through all the 
camp that the young Confederate scout was to die on 
the gallows the next day, and almost universal was the 
sympathy expressed for him by the Union soldiers. 

The negro boy went about his duties in the office of 
General Dodge and gave no sign, but his heart was sorely 
troubled. It was long past midnight when officers and 
couriers ceased to come and go at headquarters. Dave 
was ordered to remain at his post that night til! the office 
was closed. This he did, but as soon as he was permit- 
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ted to leave he went out into the darkness and set forth 
at a swift run for his old home in the country, nearly 
fifteen miles away. A copy of the order of General Dodge 
for the execution of Sam Davis had been read in his 
presence and left on the table in the office. This paper 
he held tightly clutched in his hand as he sped through 
the darkness toward the spot where his mother and the 
family of his master dwelt. 

For some miles he ran at the top of his speed. He 
was a tough lad and accustomed to fatigue. He was all 
alone in the darkness and feared not that any would in- 
tercept him. He had dodged the Federal pickets sta- 
tioned around Pulaski, for he knew just where these 
were placed, and thenceforward with head hung down 
and calling all his energy to his aid he pursued his lonely 
way. Without reflection as to what could be done at 
his journey's end, and. urged by the home instinct that 
impels the carrier pigeon, he sped on and on with the 
order for the execution of Sam Davis clutched tightly 
in his hand. 

Day broke upon him sooner than he thought. The 
sun rose to brighten all the world, and still he trotted 
doggedly onward. He climbed fences, and took near 
cuts through fields, to shorten his journey and avoid ob- 
servation. At last, when he could hardly drag his weary 
feet along, he saw the smoke curling upward from the 
chimneys of his home. As he drew near he recognized 
his old master, and two ladies, sitting on the porch. They 
knew him from afar, and arose hurriedly and went for- 
ward to met him. He held the paper out toward his 
master, and sent forth a pitiful wail. 

"Dey gwy hang Marse Sam today. Dey g^y hang 
him dis very day." 
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They snatched the paper from his hand, and read it 
eagerly. 

'^Between the hours of ten and two today," cried Mar- 
ion. "There is time. There is yet time." 

"Saddle my horse," cried the old man. "Saddle him 
quick." 

But they did not heed him. The negro lad was utterly 
exhausted, and the two girls ran swiftly to the woods 
where Bob McElwayne's horse, Qipper, was secreted. 
The intelligence brought by the negro lad shocked them 
beyond expression. They had heard of the capture of 
Sam Davis, but were not even sure that the report was 
true. Now they hastily led the horse to the house, and 
placed a sidesaddle upon him. Marion ran in the house, 
and came forth with a riding skirt belonging to Patsy. 
The old man now appeared leading his own horse. 

"Hitch him to the buggy, father," said Patsy. "You 
and I will go on together. Marion will ride right to 
headquarters, and tell them the truth. They know her." 

Marion by this time was in the saddle. Without a 
word she wheeled her horse, and started off at a gallop 
toward the town. As soon as she cleared the outer gate 
the horse of his own volition increased his pace. She 
had imparted to him somehow her own earnestness of 
purpose, and he sprang forward like a startled deer from 
its lair. Marion, as she sped, had but one thought in her 
mind, and that was if possible to reach the town before 
the hour of ten. She did not believe the death sentence 
would be executed until the last possible moment. She 
kept saying to herself there was time enough, there was 
time enough, but a dreadful premonition urg^d her for- 
ward, and the good horse ran as he had never run be- 
fore. Her hat blew off and went to the winds, but she 
cared not, indeed she hardly knew it. Her hair fell to 
20 
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her shoulders, and beclouded her face, and streaming out 
behind her, but she heeded not. On, on, on, she sped. 
On, on, toward the town, toward the lad she hoped to 
save, toward the horrid gallows that loomed up more and 
more clearly before her mental vision. 

On, on, on; on, on, on. Her faithful steed began to 
flag, and she first gave him words of cheer and then 
lashed him unmercifully. On, on, on. She kept saying 
to herself there was time enough. Surely the dreadful 
order would not be carried into execution until the last 
moment, until two o'clock in the afternoon; but more 
and more clearly before her mental vision the horrid 
gallows arose, and sickened her fearful soul. Surely, 
surely she said to herself, they are human beings, and 
not devils, who have the poor boy in charge. Surely 
they must know that others may be on the way to reveal 
the secret he will not divulg^. Surely they will not rob 
the boy of any of the precious moments left him even 
under their cruel decree. I will yet look upon his face 
alive. There is time. There is time. 

But more and more clearly before her fearful soul the 
vision of the dreadful gallows arose. On, on, on. Her 
faithful steed stretched every nerve, but she lashed him 
unmercifully. On, on, on. She lifted her soul in prayer, 
a woman's last resource in every age and every clime. 
On, on, on. Little children gazed at her from the open 
doorways of houses along the road, and thought her some 
crazy creature fleeing from imaginary foes. On, on, on. 
The dogs ran out and bayed her fiercely, and some pur- 
sued her, as foolish dogs will, and followed the flying 
steed eagerly till they were distanced in the chase. She 
heeded not ; she noted not. On, on, on, toward the town, 
toward the boy she hoped to save, toward the dreadful 
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gallows that arose more and more clearly before her men- 
tal vision. 

It was a dull gray morning. The foreboding clouds 
gathered above her head. It seemed to the flying girl 
that God was hiding his face from her, and she prayed 
more fervently while she lashed her tired steed more un- 
mercifully. On, on, on. From an eminence now the 
town of Pulaski came in sight. She draws nearer, nearer, 
nearer. The clouds lift, and the sun breaks forth. 

The town is close at hand. She can see the people in 
the street. The steeples of the churches, God's houses, 
rise clearly against the brightening sky, and beckon her 
onward. From one of these comes now the stroke of 
a bell proclaiming— oh, how deliberately! — ^the hour of 
the day. One — ^two — three — four — ^five. She counted 
the peals as they fell on her listening ear — six — seven — 
eight — ^nine — Oh, is that all? Thank God that is the 
last. 

Ten! 

It struck her as a cruel blow. She reeled in the saddle, 
and grasped the pummel. But she rallied quickly. 

"There is yet time," she said to herself. Surely, surely 
there is time. From ten to two. Four precious hours 
arc left — four hours — four hours. And here is the town. 
Surely there is time. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Meanwhile a woeful tragedy was being enacted in the 
little town of Pulaski. When the morning of his last day 
on earth broke upon the boy the creature called Chicka- 
saw took him in charge. 

Before the earliest hour fixed by the order of General 
Dodge for his execution Sam Davis was taken from his 
cell in the jail where he had spent the long night alone. 

This Christian lad, whose last thoughts were of his 
mother, was subjected to such indignities as would have 
been disgraceful if imposed upon the most hardened vil- 
lain. In the night a gallows had been erected upon an 
eminence overlooking the whole town, so that all might 
behold the disgraceful death he was to suffer. Around 
this gallows, by order of the commanding general, an 
army had assembled, and more than two thousand men, 
clad in the uniform of the United States, stood there to 
see the poor boy die. Brave and true men they were, 
and they hung their heads in shame while tears came into 
the eyes of many, for there was not one among them who 
did not honor the brave lad whose ignominious death they 
were compelled to witness. 

When this Southern boy in Confederate uniform was 
taken from the jail and stood alone in their midst, they 
pinioned his arms behind him, helped him to climb into 
a cart, and — ^to their everlasting shame, be it said— com- 
pelled him to sit upon his own coffin, which they had 
ostentatiously placed in view. 

Thus did Sam Davis take his last ride through the 
streets of Pulaski toward the ghastly gallows that rose 
plainly before him as he went. Oh, pitiful sight, that 
must have burned itself into the memories of all who 
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beheld! Oh, disgraceful deed, done in the name of one 
of the proudest nations of the earth I 

Little children ran about the streets crying, and wring- 
ing their hands. Mournful women stood in silence offer- 
ing prayers to God, while the tears streamed down their 
cheeks. Federal officers and men who remained in the 
town were filled with indignation, and loud in their con- 
demnation of the scene. But Chickasaw had him in 
charge. 

As he passed the building where his comrades were 
confined these presented their sorrowful faces at the win- 
dows, and waved their hands, and bade him a last good- 
by. With his fettered hands he could not wave them an 
adieu, but one of them recorded aften-vard that he turned 
his sad face upon them and smiled. Noble Methodist 
boy! With will unshaken by his terrible surroundings, 
and God and his mother in his heart, he smiled on the 
way to the gallows ! 

Now they have reached the spot where the boy is to 
die. They assist him from the cart and bid him take his 
stand beneath the gallows. As he does so they place his 
coffin on the ground before his eyes, so that he may look 
into it. 

There is a pause, and he inqiures in firm tones how 
long he has to live. 

They answer fifteen minutes. 

Is this brief respite granted him for prayerful commun- 
ion with his Maker? No, indeed ! 

They propound impertinent queries to him concern- 
ing incidents in his career as a soldier. They badger 
him at the brink of the grave. But he answers not. As 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
mouth. 

Then to quell his indomitable spirit they inform him 
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of the defeat of the Confederate army under Greneral 
Bragg at Lookout Mountain, which had occurred the day 
before. He listens to this recital and replies sadly that 
the boys will have to fight their battles thereafter without 
him. In the face of this grave disaster he does not think 
of tame submission, nor is his faith lessened for a mo- 
ment in the ultimate success of the South. He only 
grieves that thenceforward there will be one soldier less 
to contend for the cause he loves so dearly. 

As he stands thus firmly beneath the gallows, about to 
die a death of shame, from time to time the executioner 
draws his watch which is ticking away his last moments 
upon earth. He needs must stand patiently — filled with, 
oh, what unutterable thoughts ! — as thus they prolong the 
agony of suspense. Meanwhile in the breasts of the brave 
men who are drawn up in line to witness his death there 
arises a hope. At the last moment reprieve will come. 
Surely all this agonizing suspense means but the await- 
ing of the messenger who is now on his way with the 
order to spare the brave boy's life. When that order is 
read aloud a shout will ascend to heaven from all his 
assembled foes. A glad shout of joy that the youth is to 
live, and that they will be spared the humiliation of his 
shameful death. 

And, behold, at the last minute of the last hour the ex- 
pected messenger arrives. It is the noted Federal scout, 
called Chickasaw. He comes with a reprieve from Gren- 
eral Dodge. The young man may live. But before he 
delivers the paper to the hangman, and stays the execu- 
tion of the dreadful sentence, there is one condition at- 
tached. Sam Davis is told that life and freedom await 
him if he will now say from whom he received the im- 
portant papers found in his possession when captured. 

And what was his reply? 
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Standing under the scaffold, and looking upon the 
coffin his poor body was soon to occupy, he uttered these 
brave words: 

"Do you think I would betray a trust reposed in me? 
I would die a thousand times first." 

Then — 

In an old Book at home dear to my mother and my wife 
I have read of another lonely Being, who with a con- 
science void of offense, upon an eminence where all might 
behold, died an ignominious death begirt by foes. This 
was in a far-off land, and nearly two thousand years ago, 
and yet I cannot doubt that when the eyes of Sam Davis 
were closed for the last time to the scenes of earth, and 
his dauntless spirit passed through the portals of death, 
Jesus of Nazareth was first to greet him on the other 
side. 

Lashing her wearied horse, and with disheveled hair 
falling about her shoulders, a young woman gallops into 
the assemblage. 

The hands of the clock in the steeple point to five min- 
utes past ten. Lifting her eyes as she hastens toward 
the summit of the hill she beholds a horrid gallows against 
the sky, and supended therefrom — 

"My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?" she 
cried aloud, and fell fainting from her horse. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

How earnestly, how desperately we poor human crea- 
tures often strive in this grievous world to ward off the 
specter, death. Hovering about the loved one descend- 
ing into the shadow we embrace eagerly every expedient 
that may be suggested to repel the unwelcome visitor 
who stands without. On bended knee we send supplica- 
tions to the Almighty. To the very last moment we hope. 

Then the blow falls. Our wail goes up to a pitiless 
God, or in deeper depths of g^rief we sit dumb with folded 
hands. The end has come. The end of all it seems to 
us. How strange it is that the sun still shines without, 
and the schoolboy's whistle comes to us from the street ! 

But even as we make our moan, or sit in dumb sorrow, 
the thing which happened yesterday takes its place in our 
memories as an occurrence of the long ago. The cares, 
the duties, the joys, the sorrows of life press in upon us. 
We lay our loved ones beneath the sod, we shed bitter 
tears above them, and then — move on with the caravan. 
It must be so. He who has left us did not sell his heart 
to idle moans, but did his duty bravely day by day, and 
so must we. The dead is in that other world toward which 
we ourselves are hastening. But we are still here. In 
the quiet hours we may call our loved and lost from the 
chambers of memory, and hold sweet communion with 
them. Hope points us to another life where yet again wc 
may see them face to face. But they are in the dim be- 
yond, and we are here. We are here, and the manifold 
demands of this present world press in upon us. So soon 
that our friends think us heartless — so soon that we our- 
selves are surprised — our hearts spring back like the bend- 
ed bow, and we are crying to our companions in sorrow. 
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"Arise, let us go hence." Eagerly we lay hold of the 
things of earth. Gaps are filled. Difficulties in our path 
must be overcome today. New griefs come between us 
and the old. Fresh joys brighten our lives. Over rough 
roads and smooth, in laughter and in tears, we move on 
with the caravan. 

After the death of Sam Davis poor Bob McElwayne 
at first was prostrated. His grief was uncontrollable. 
But he was naturally of elastic temperament, and now his 
own situation demanded immediate attention on his part. 
All his companions imprisoned with him were unknown 
to the Federals. They were arrested as suspects, or as 
stragglers from Bragg's army, who could not be safely 
left in the community, but should be sent North for con- 
finement in prison camps. 

But Bob was only too well known. He was an inti- 
mate friend and companion of Sam Davis. He belonged 
to a troublesome band of scouts, or spies, that operated 
in the immediate vicinity of Nashville. He had stolen 
a horse from a Federal lieutenant under aggravating cir- 
cumstances. He had shot a colored Union sergeant with- 
out sufficient justification. He had been captured in bed, 
pretending to be sick, with his rebel uniform stuffed up 
the chimney. Other crimes were laid at his door of which 
he was wholly innocent, but for which nevertheless he 
might be made to suffer. "Give a dog a bad name and 
it will hang him'' Bob felt to be an adage especially true 
in his own case. 

He resolved therefore to make an effort to escape. It 
would be dangerous, but not so dangerous, he thought, 
as remaining where he was. He revolved the matter in 
his own mind, confided in one or two companions whom 
he knew he could trust, and soon was in readiness for 
his desperate venture. 
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It was a dark night, raining and sleeting, when Bob 
determined to carry his plan into execution. The floor 
of the second story room of the courthouse was full of 
sleeping prisoners, and two drowsy guards were stationed 
inside. At each comer of the building without was a 
sentinel and about fifty feet away, encompassing the court- 
house, was a line of outer sentries constantly tramping 
their round. 

Within the room the fire had died down and there was 
no other light. Hovering about the stove was a squad 
of prisoners, some dozing, others talking in low tones. 
At each of the windows in the room were groups of men 
idly gazing out into the stormy night. Two of these men, 
who had been detailed for the purpose, were talking to 
the guards and directing their attention to the driving 
sleet outside. 

Each of the windows had been fastened down by a 
large nail driven over the lower sash. By persistent 
effort at one of the windows this nail had been so loos- 
ened that it could be withdrawn easily, though it still 
remained in its place. Quietly now this nail was pulled 
out and the sash softly raised. Bob McElwayne slipped 
out, and stood upon a ledge beneath the window. The 
group of men inside closed up to shield him from obser- 
vation. Four or five stout coats had been tied together 
so as to let him down part of the way, and break his fall. 
The window had been lowered and a strong man within . 
held to this rope of coats at one end, while the other end 
dangled outside. It was sleeting and pitch dark. The 
town was very quiet. 

Peering through the darkness as best he could. Bob 
strained his eyes, but could detect no sentinel at either 
comer. He hoped the storm had driven them within. 
As a matter of fact, each was braced against the wall 
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with his waterproof coat buttoned tightly about him» his 
gun by his side and his hands deep down in his pockets. 

Bob grasped his rope of garments and swiftly de- 
scended. He had taken off his shoes and tied them about 
his waist. Reaching the end of his rope, he turned loose 
and dropped about fifteen feet to the ground. As he 
did so the rope of garments was snatched inside and 
thrown into a comer. The window was closed tight and 
the nail replaced. 

**Who comes there ?" cried one of the sentinels. 

Bob was light of figure, active as a cat and swift almost 
as a rabbit. When he struck the ground, he lost not a 
second, but darted swiftly through the darkness. Run- 
ning half bent, he slipped through the line of sentinels 
before they were aware of his approach. The night was 
so inclement that they were taken off their guard. 

"Who comes there?" again demanded a sentinel, and 
hearing something scooting off in the darkness he fired 
his gun in that direction. The bullet went wide of the 
mark, as might have been expected. It did not even whiz 
close enough to be heard. The sentinel heard something 
still running off from him, and he fired again. 

"Corporal of the guard, post number 9," he now cried, 
thinking an investigation should be made. 

Then the man at one corner of the courthouse fired 
off his g^n to let folks know he wasn't asleep ; and the 
man at the other comer fired off his gun because the 
first man had fired. Nearly all of the men in the room 
above were astir in a moment. One fellow continued to 
lie in a corner close to a window, feigning to be asleep, 
but in fact busily engaged in untying the rope of gar- 
ments that had aided Bob in his descent. 

The guards in the room now became very active. They 
ran from one to another and tried all the windows in the 
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room to see if they were fastened down tight. All seemed 
secure. 

"Has anybody escaped form the room ?" they inquired 
of several of the prisoners. 

It was a foolish question, but they kept on asking it. 
None of the prisoners would have given a Johnny Reb 
away if one had escaped. Each of the men interrogated, 
however, solemnly assured the guards that nobody had 
escaped. 

As Bob McElwayne ran down a dark street he saw 
now and then a feeble ray from some dwelling that dimly 
illumined his way. Ahead of him he heard the clatter 
of awakened soldiers. Presently not far in front a com- 
pany of cavalry came galloping rapidly toward him. He 
clambered over a fence on his right, ran through a yard 
to the rear of a house and quickly ascended a back stair- 
way, feeling his way as he went. He reached an upper 
porch and was slowly advancing with his left hand touch- 
ing a wall when he suddenly came upon an open door. 
As he did so some one caught him by the sleeve and drew 
him within. He did not resist, for he knew every home 
in the town was the abode of a friend. 

When he was safely within the door was closed and 
a match was struck. He saw before him a middle-aged 
woman of kindly face. She saw before her a freckle- 
faced youth, wearing a Confederate uniform and will 
his shoes tied about his waist. Then the match went out 

She took him by the hand and led him on. After a 
little she stopped and lit another match. He was in a 
snug little room. The curtain was down. A good bed 
invited his occupancy. 

"Stand here till I bring you some dry clothes," said 
the good lady. "Then lie down and go to sleep. If any- 
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thing happens during tlie night I have a safer place to 
put you in." 

The dry clothes were brought and handed him in the 
dark. It was best not even to light a candle. A dim 
and transient match was all that could be risked, and this 
not too often. 

Bob laid down, and blessed God, and fell asleep. 

Nothing happened during the night. No house in the 
town was searched. It was not known to a certainty 
until next day that a rebel prisoner had escaped, and 
then little regret was felt or expressed. The cruel exe- 
cution of Sam Davis had cast a gloom over citizens and 
soldiers alike, and many of the latter secretly rejoiced 
that his comrade, who might have shared the same fate, 
was now beyond their reach. 

The Federal scouts and cavalry were still to be found, 
however, in every highway and byway of the adjacent 
country, with orders to bring in every suspicious indi- 
vidual, which meant every white man or boy capable of 
bearing arms. Bob was now in snug quarters, and it 
was thought best that he should remain there for a while. 
After the Yankee troops had captured, or run away, all 
the white males for several counties around, their vigi- 
lance would probably slacken and a gentleman of rebel 
proclivities would stand a chance to journey forth with- 
out the certainty of arrest. 

Bob abode in the house three weeks. He remained 
until he began to weary of his hospitable captivity and 
pined for the woods and fields where he would have a 
chance to shoot and be shot at. Through his hostess — 
who was just the dearest middle-aged lady that ever har- 
bored a rebel in distress — he learned that Qipper had fall- 
en into the hands of his former owner, a lieutenant in 
the brigade of Kansas Jayhawkers. He learned, too, just 
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where this brigade was camped, and in fancy more than 
once he again bestraddled Qipper and rode forth in search 
of adventure. It seemed to him to be a great hardship 
that a good horse like that should belong to a low-down 
Yankee, and the thing preyed on his mind much while 
he remained in his snug upper room in the hospitable 
rebel abode. 

One thing that troubled his hostess no little did not 
concern him at all. That was how he should get out of 
town when the time came. 

"You go to the tailor here and get me a pair of blue 
breeches and a blue cap/' he said politely to his hostess. 
"Then you turn me loose right at your front door. Til 
manage the rest" 

"Why, Bob." 

"That's the best way, if you please, ma'am. And you 
must do this right away, for you'll have to cut off the 
breeches legs so as to make 'em short enough for me. 
And you must fix up a nice bandage for my face, so as 
to make believe I've been wounded and was afraid of tak- 
ing cold." 

"What's that for?" 

"To hide my freckles, if you please, ma'am." 

"Oh !" 

"Yes, ma'am. That's important. And as soon as you're 
ready, ma'am, Tm ready. For they're needing me at the 
front right now." 

"If they catch you in Yankee uniform. Bob, they'll 
hang you as a spy." 

"They'll hang me anyhow. They hung Sam, and they 
caught him in G)nfederate uniform, fifteen miles from 
old Dodge's headquarters." 

The good lady sighed. "You are going to risk it, are 
you. Bob?" 
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**rm going to risk it, and I'm going to make it. Don't 
you worry." 

But the good lady did worry, and many of her friends 
who were in the secret worried. But Bob didn't worry. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

On the very evening when all things were at last in 
readiness, and Bob was to step out upon the cold world, 
he received private information that a certain lady in 
the town much desired to see him before he took his de- 
parture. Bob had no acquaintances in the town that he 
knew of, but, as the reader is aware, he was a ladies' man, 
and therefore felt complimented at the invitation. It was 
agreed that the good woman whose abode had been his 
home for some weeks should accompany him. Early in 
the evening the two stepped out from her front door, Bob 
done up as a Yankee drummer boy, who had been wound- 
ed in the mouth, and whose speech therefore was muffled 
and unnatural. 

Pretty soon they met a squad of Yankees, and Bob 
halted one of them and begged for a chew of tobacco. 
He really was not addicted to the ungentlemanly habit 
of tobacco chewing, but he clapped the plug in his mouth 
when he received it and mumbled out his thanks. 

After a little they reached a dwelling of good appear- 
ance, with a Yankee sentinel posted at the door. They 
walked on by him and proceeded up the stairway. Bob's 
escort, who was familiar with the place, knocked at a cer- 
tain door, and they were bidden to come in. 

What was his surprise when he entered to find Marion 
McGregor there awaiting him. She was pale and weak, 
for she was slowly recovering from a spell of illness ; and 
she was sad, for the memory of Sam Davis was still on 
her mind and heart. Still, when she beheld Bob McEl- 
wajme in Yankee uniform, with his breeches trimmed to 
suit his legs, she broke into a merry peal of laughter in 
spite of herself. When she inspected the bandage on 
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his face and discovered there was nothing worse the mat- 
ter with him than a bad case of freckles, she laughed 
again. 

This brought a third lady into the room, who grasped 
Bob heartily by the hand, and told him she was Suzanne 
Appleton, that Marion was in trouble, and she was there 
to help her out if she could. 

Then Bob told her he had heard Sam Davis speak of 
her kindness to him — ^that is, he tried to tell her; but 
when he mentioned poor Sam, his voice broke and he 
could go no further. Then Marion began to weep, and 
Suzanne could not restrain her tears ; but the good lady 
who had accompanied Bob spoke to them softly, and bade 
them look forward bravely, for there were trials and dan- 
gers they, too, had to face. 

So Bob told them of his escape and how he had found 
a friend indeed in the good lady now present, and of his 
plans for getting out of Pulaski and back to the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Gregory, near Nashville. He told 
this briefly, and they listened earnestly, hoping and pray- 
ing that he might succeed. 

Then they laid their heads together, and spoke in low 
tones, and gave Bob information that grieved him beyond 
measure. 

Marion was a prisoner in the house, and the sentinel 
at the door was placed there to guard her. She had given 
her word, and her friends had promised for her, that she 
would make no effort to escape, but the sentinel was there 
as an extra precaution and to let her understand she was 
a prisoner. 

Suzanne was the chief spokesman. She really under- 
stood the situation better than the others and she ex- 
plained fully to Bob. Marion, of course, was under ar- 
rest for her connection with the conspiracy to steal the 
21 
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plans of the Federals and deliver them to General Bragg. 
As for what she actually did, she would be readily ex- 
cused for that, but the supposition was that she was the 
prime mover in the affair and had drawn the others into 
it. The fact that she had introduced poor Sam into the 
Federal camp could be overlooked, for she might have 
done that in ignorance of his design and she could be 
excused also for aiding him in his escape. Her friends 
could argue she knew nothing of his scheme to steal the 
plans and that her conduct was prompted merely by 
sympathy for a friend in distress. But here was the fact 
that made the situation a very serious one. Somebody 
who had access to the Federal quarters had learned of 
the existence of these plans, and where they were placed 
for safekeeping, and had given information of the fact 
to the Confederates outside the city. This person, man 
or woman, was a spy, and there was no getting round 
the fact. The Federal officers high in command believed 
that Marion was the guilty one. They reached this con- 
clusion partly from the statements of the wretched French 
maid, but also from the circumstances in the case. Marion 
had free access to the camp, and was there frequently. 
She was with Sam the night he came into camp in citizen's 
clothes and tried to steal the plans. Then there was the 
unfortunate note, picked up on the floor of Marion's parlor 
and undoubtedly in Sam's handwriting. All this made 
a very strong case, and Marion was in grave danger. 
Her friends had influence enough to keep her from being 
hung, but she might be sent to prison up North to re- 
main during the war. General Grant, who was a merciful 
man, had been acquainted with the facts, and he said 
that was the lowest punishment that could be imposed 
on her, if she was guilty. They had been able to prevent 
a court-martial so far in the hope that the real offender 
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might be discovered. Suzanne herself knew, she said, 
that Marion had not given the information that brought 
Sam to town, but she knew it simply because Marion had 
told her so. Her simply denial would not weigh much,, 
however, in a court-martial. 

At this Marion shook her head, and said she wished 
everybody to understand that the only reason she did 
not inform about the plans was that she did not know of 
their existence. If she had known they were in old Chick- 
asaw's saddle house, she certainly would have told about 
it, and therefore they might as well take her and hang 
her at once, and be done with it. 

"I tell you what," said Bob, speaking in his own nat- 
ural voice, "I know a little something about this infor- 
mation, and not so very much, either. When I went to* 
the post office in the sycamore tree, I got a curious paper, 
written on the leaf of an old copybook, and written In 
print, as they say. This paper said there were valuable- 
documents in old Chickasaw's saddle house, and we must 
come after 'em quick if we wanted 'em. Papers writ- 
ten just like that we had gotten before, and they always^ 
turned out to be strictly reliable. So the lieutenant de- 
tailed Sam and me to visit old Chickasaw's saddle house. 
Sam concluded he had better make the effort by himself, 
and so he left me south of the Cumberland to come ta 
his aid if needed. That paper I know was not written 
by Miss Marion, because she couldn't write that way if 
she tried." 

"If I had tried," cried Marion, "I could have written it 
easily enough, and the only reason I didn't was because I 
didn't know the papers were in old Chickasaw's saddle 
house. I could have done it, I say, and I would have 
done it if I'd had the chance. So now, you'd just as 
well"— 
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Honey!" interrupted Suzanne rather impatiently. 
Never mind about what you might, could, would or 
should have done. Please don't throw obstacles in the 
way of your friends who are trying to get you out of this 
ugly scrape. You can only be tried and punished for 
what you did. Stick a pin right there. I believe we can 
save you, but you mustn't keep pulling back while we're 
making the effort." 

Marion leaned back and sighed, then she broke down 
and cried. 

Suzanne beckoned Bob to the door. "You'd better 
go now, old boy," she said. "Here's twenty dollars in 
^eenbacks, which is all the money I have just at pres- 
ent. When you see your lieutenant — what's his name?" 

"Gregory." 

"Well, Gregory. You see if you can't get some addi- 
tional information from him. Maybe he knows more 
than he's told you." 

"Maybe he docs," replied Bob ; "anyhow, I'll try him." 

"All right; you go now." 

"Let me tell 'em good-bye." 

"No; the sentinel below will wonder what a Union 
soldier is doing so long in Marion's room. You go right 
on. I hope and pray you'll get through all right." 

"I'll get through all right," said Bob confidently. 

She squeezed his hand when he left. She patted him 
once, twice, thrice, on the shoulder. It did Bob good. 

Then she went back to the other two. "Lord, Lord," 
she said, "I do wish this dreadful war was over. There's 
another poor boy who will be hung if he's caught." 

"Marion has a letter from her father in Washington," 
said the lady who came with Bob. 

"Has she? What does he say?" 

"He has called on the President. Mr. Lincoln was 
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very kind and sympathetic, but said he could not inter- 
fere with affairs at the front. He told your father, how- 
ever, if Marion was convicted to see him again. He also 
said if Marion was innocent the real offender could be 
apprehended if the rebel authorities would lend their aid. 
Otherwise the effort would be hopeless. He was very 
kind, Mr. McGregor wrote, and gave him a patient hear- 
ing, but declined to interfere at present." 

"Well, that's encouraging," said Suzanne. "He knows 
something now of Marion's case, and will be merciful if 
the time ever comes when we have to ask for mercy." 

Then Marion broke down and cried ag^in, and they 
put her to bed. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

When Bob McElwayne hobbled down the steps like a 
fellow badly stove up the sentinel paid but little attention 
to him. Visitors had been permitted to come and go with 
considerable freedom, the prisoner being on parole not 
to leave her apartments. Out in the streets he shuffled 
along, walking with a stick he had borrowed before leav- 
ing his boarding house. He had now twenty dollars in 
greenbacks, equivalent to two thousand dollars in Con- 
federate money, and he felt himself to be one of the 
wealthy men of the town. He explained to one or two 
groups of soldiers, with whom he stopped to talk, that 
he was a drummer boy from Grant's army, who had been 
wounded at Chickamauga, and was just out of the hos- 
pital. He was on his way to Nashville, where his uncle 
was captain of a company, and was going to fix him up 
and send him home to recuperate. With much pain and 
distress Bob told this tale, inventing it as fast as he went 
along, but after a little he became so glib at it that he 
half believed it himself. Of all the faculties, I think the 
imagination is the most pleasing, and, indeed, it seems 
to constitute the main difference whereby man may be 
dstinguished from the lower animals. A dog, however 
intelligent, cannot live in a realm of fancy, but Bob Mc- 
Elwayne walking the streets of Pulaski was soon a 
wounded drummer boy fresh from a great battle, and 
possessed of an influential relative in Nashville and a 
comfortable home further North. 

As he hobbled about he bought several articles for his 
own use and some nice presents for Lieutenant Gregory 
and friends in his band of scouts, with whom he ex- 
pected to be pretty soon. For fancy, mind you, is like 
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one of these modern airships. One can fly, and fly, and 
then light on the substantial earth and be a commonplace 
mortal. So Bob bought articles for the use of himself 
and his flesh and blood friends, and in a few minutes was 
the drummer boy from Grant's army up in the air sailing 
round lightly with his imagination for a propeller. 

Among the articles he purchased was a tickler of whis- 
key, which he stored away nicely in the side pocket of 
his blue jacket. This whiskey was not quite as power^ 
ful as that absorbed by the traveler in Texas, who after 
he had swallowed his drink ran a hundred yards and fell 
dead, but it was a strong article of such benumbing and 
stupefying properties that the individual who took an 
overdose of it would be apt to slumber long and wake up 
some time next day wishing he was dead. 

Bob applied the bottle to his lips frequently in pub- 
lic, but in all did not swallow so much as a spoonful. He 
treated many jolly good fellows though, as was becom- 
ing in a drummer from Chickamauga who had just been 
paid off, and pretty soon threw his empty tickler away 
and bought another, and then, maybe, another. It was 
growing late when with two good Union soldiers to hold 
him up he wabbled past a certain stable, and dragging 
his companions inside he scraped up a hasty acquaintance 
with the gentleman in charge of the horses. He sat down 
in the straw, and after one or two ineffectual attempts 
to rise they all concluded it was best for him to stay all 
night just where he was, and return to his boarding house 
next morning. 

Bob mumbled out drowsy assent to this proposition, 
and when the other two were gone he winked at the gen- 
tleman in charge of the horses and drew a bottle nearly 
full of liquor from his pocket. "They didn't know I had 
it," he explained in almost inaudible tones to his new 
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friend, and then he winked again. At this the gentleman 
in charge of the horses winked back at Bob, and turning 
the bottle to his lips took an ungentlemanly drink there- 
from. 

Bob smiled a drunken smile. "That's all right," he 
said nodding. 'Take another one, pardner ; it's my treat." 

And so the gentleman took another one, and as Bob 
fell over in the straw and became unconscious the gentle- 
man for lack of society took still another one. "It's best 
for him," he soliloquized; "this here boy is drunk al- 
ready, and shouldn't taste another drop." And after re- 
volving many things in his mind, he took one more swig 
at the bottle and proposed to lie down. His cot was only 
a few feet away, and he seated himself on the edge and 
attempted to draw off his left boot. He took one light 
pull at it, and then fell into a brown study ag^in. After 
sitting thus for a half hour revolving many weighty mat- 
ters in his mind, it suddenly occurred to him that there 
was till something left in the bottle, and it never would 
do in the world for his visitor to touch another drop of 
it. So he crawled over on his hands and knees, grasped 
the bottle and drank the last drop. He sat up, and looked 
about him, and winked at nobody in particular. He had 
removed temptation from the way of the poor boy in the 
straw, and that was a thing to be proud of. 

He sat up and hugged his knees for a while, and then 
crawled back, and with some difficulty seated himself 
again on the cot. 

He had removed — he had removed — ^what was it he 
had done, anyhow ? Let him get that straight in his mind. 
Oh, yes — oh, yes — ^he had removed temptation from the 
boy — temptation from the boy — temptation from the boy 
— and that — and that — ^and that — 
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And he fell to the floor in a drunken sleep, which soon 
increased to a deep stupor. 

Bob McElwayne lay iii the straw a few feet away, but 
he never slept a wink, and you may rely upon it, he was 
strictly sober. There was work ahead which a drunken 
fellow might be fool enough to undertake, but could never 
be expected to carry through. He was waiting for the 
earliest peep of day. He was a stranger in the town, and 
might run on anything in the dark. Besides, sentries and 
guards are always more vigilant at night. 

That horse in the third stall from him was Qipper. 
He had gleaned some facts before he left his hiding place, 
and he had seen him once or twice as he passed the stable 
that night. 

An hour before day Bob arose softly and put the bridle 
and saddle on Qipper. Then he crept back and laid down 
again in the straw. The horse was still fastened by his 
rope halter. 

At the first streak of day he rose silently and slipped 
into the stall. In less than a minute the halter was un- 
done, and Bob was in the saddle. He had placed his pis- 
tol where he could get at it on a second's notice. He 
backed the horse from the stall, and started out of the 
stable. 

"Wher* you goin* with that 'orse, boy?" inquired a 
fellow in the rear of the stable. 

Bob held the empty bottle up as Qipper pranced toward 
the door. "Be back presently," he remarked, and he 
reeled in the saddle, as though very drunk. 

"Stop there ! Fetch that 'orse back !" 

Bob was near the door. He pointed to the drunken 
fellow who still lay sprawling on the floor. "Ish all 
right," he said. "Ask him. Be back presently, and we'll 
all have whiskey. All have sofishancy. Never you 
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mind." And he reeled so he came near falling from his 
horse. 

Qipper was at the door. "Halt ! halt !" cried the man. 
"Halt! halt!" cried two or three others, jumping up on 
the instant. A squad slept in the rear of the stable which 
he had not seen the night before. "Halt! halt! halt!" 
they cried. 

Clipper was in the street prancing sideways. 

"Ish all right," said Bob, holding up the empty bottle. 
"Be back presently." He fell forward on Clipper's neck. 
He appeared very drunk. He touched the horse in the 
flank with his heel, and gave a low whistle. Qipper gave 
a spring forward, and dashed down the street like a deer. 

In hot haste two or three of the men mounted and fol- 
lowed. They did not shoot. He was but a drunken 
drummer boy from Chickamauga. No doubt the picket 
guard down the road would overhaul him. 

"That 'orse is running away," cried one. "He'll kill 
that fool boy." 

Qipper sped down the main street of the town, mak- 
ing such jumps as a jack rabbit might have envied. 

"Halt ! halt ! halt ! Hold on, ther'," cried the men from 
behind, galloping as fast as they could. 

Ahead was the picket guard. It was broad daylight. 
Bob wore the regulation blue uniform. He bounced about 
in the saddle like a monkey. He was now badly fright- 
ened. "Oh, Lordy! Oh, Lordy!" he cried. "Stop him, 
somebody; stop him! — stop him! — stop him! — Oh, 
Lordy! Oh, Lordy!" And he touched Clipper again in 
the flank with his heel. 

The horse was running away with the poor boy. The 
pickets in front raised their hands and shouted. One or 
two men stood in the road to catch the bridle rein and 
bring the flying steed to a halt. Bob steered directly for 
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one of these, and evidently was going to run right over 
him. 

"Oh, Lordy! Oh, Lordy!" cried Bob. "Stop him! 
Stop him !" And he gave Qipper a dig in the flank that 
operated upon him like a galvanic battery. He gave a 
tremendous leap right at the man, and the fellow had to 
jump quick to get out of the way. As it was he made a 
grab at the bridle rein. Bob, who was leaning forward, 
thrust a pistol in his face. The man dropped his hand 
suddenly, and Qipper dashed on. 

"Did — did — did — you see that ?" he inquired of his fel- 
lows. 

"See what?" 

"Why, that boy had a pistol. He stuck it right in my 
face. 

"What kind of a damned boy is that, anyway?" in- 
quired another. 

Nobody could answer. 

Here come the troopers in pursuit. Bookety ! bookety ! 
bookety ! "Where did that boy go ?" 

"God knows." 

"He'll be back presently," said one of the troopers. 
"He said he would." 

"No telling," replied one of the pickets. "The rebels 
are thick out yonder in the woods, and the chances are 
some of 'em will get him." 

"It will be a drefful pity," replied the trooper, "for 
that boy fought like a tiger at Chickamauga, and got cut 
in the face while he was having a hand-to-hand fight with 
some of the rebel cavalry. He told me so himself." 

"He's a desperate boy," said the fellow who had looked 
into the barrel of Bob's pistol. "He's liable to do any- 
thing." 

Bob broke his promise to come back. The recording 
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angel if he jotted down the fib at all no doubt did so with 
a laugh. Bob was excusable under the circumstances. 

That evening the Third Army Corps' Clarion, pub- 
lished at headquarters, contained this paragraph: 



"Curious Adventure. 



» 



"A boy in blue uniform was around town last night 
and became much intoxicated. He said he was a drum- 
mer boy from the army of General Grant and had been 
wounded in the face at the recent great battle of Chicka- 
mauga. He slept in a stable last night, and this morning 
rose early and ran away with a valuable horse belonging 

to Lieutenant of the cavalry. It seems, indeed, 

Mo be a matter of doubt as to whether the boy ran away 
with the horse or the horse ran away with the boy, but 
they are both gone, nobody knows whither, nor can much 
be learned about the boy after diligent inquiry except that 
he suddenly appeared on our streets last night and as 
suddenly disappeared this morning. 

"Later. — A note found in the straw where the boy 
slept may throw some light on above. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

" 'Tell the Lieutenant the reason I took Qipper a sec- 
ond time was because I needed him in my business. 

" 'Bob McElwayne, C. S. A.' 

"C. S. A. presumably stands for Confederate States 
Army." 

When Marion and Suzanne read this in the Clarion 
that night they laughed till the tears came in their eyes. 
"That boy ! That boy !" was all they said. 

Late that night a solitary horseman galloped up to the 
abode of Squire French. He was off color, but after a 
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good sniff at him the dogs declined to assail him. In 
the house he was given nourishment, for he had fasted 
nearly twenty-four hours, and his blue uniform was ex- 
changed for a passably good suit belonging to Squire 
French. The latter did not value the blue uniform high- 
ly, for he immediately burned it up, all except the but- 
tons, which were thrown in the creek. 

After a brief stay. Bob set out for the camp of Lieu- 
tenant Gregory, which he knew to be somewhere in the 
hills of the Cumberland about Nashville. In due time he 
reached his destination and gave to the lieutenant the 
first reliable information that Captain Coleman was a 
prisoner in Pulaski, though his identity was unsuspected 
by the enemy. He also informed the lieutenant of the 
fact that Miss Marion McGregor was held a prisoner on 
a very grave charge. She had not only introduced Sam 
to the Federal officers in Nashville and aided his escape, 
but it was asserted that she had been a spy in the Union 
camp for weeks and had imparted the information that 
induced the Confederates to send one of their men into 
that camp. 

This latter allegation they knew to be untrue, and in 
the effort to discover the real author of the mysterious 
note that had disclosed the existence of valuable papers 
in the enemy's camp they concluded to consult Aunt Bet- 
sy. The old woman was shrewd, was in the enemy's camp 
nearly every day, and might at least have a suspicion 
as to who would be likely to write such a note. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

The next morning early Bob and Lieutenant Gregory 
rode up to the abode of Aunt Betsy to hold a conference 
with her. Day was just breaking, but the old woman 
was up and stirring, and so was little Benny. They laid 
the case before her, showed her the note, which Lieu- 
tenant Gregory still possessed, and told her that Marion 
McGregor was suspected of being the author. If so, they 
informed the old woman, Marion would be a spy and 
her offense would be punishable with death. Therefore 
it was of great importance now to discover who the au- 
thor of the note was, and they had come to Aunt Betsy 
to assist them in the matter. 

The old woman knocked the ashes from her pipe, re- 
flected a minute and then spoke out firmly. 

"You needn't go no furder. I done it myself." 

"Why — why — why — Aunt Betsy V* replied Bob as soon 
as he could recover from his astonishment. "You can't 
write." 

"But I can," said the little boy. 

The old woman hung her head, and the big tears 
dropped from her eyes. 

"I'm always a-bringing trouble on others," she said 
meekly. " 'Peers like I can't help it." 

Then she stood up and spoke to the child in a firm 
voice : 

"Benny, my son, I've told more'n one lie lately, and 
you was knowing to it. That was for others, Benny, and 
I think 'twas right. I'm just a poor ignorant old crea- 
ture, and I may be mistaken, but I think 'twas right. 
Now our road is clear before us. Marion is a good gal, 
and she mustn't suffer for us. We'll hitch up Dan'l to 
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the cart and go to General Rousseau in town and tell him 
the truth." 

**We won't tell a lie to save ourselves, will we, gran- 
ny?" said the little boy. 

"We will not," replied the old woman. "I'm clear 
about that." 

"But— but— but— Aunt Betsy," said Bob, "maybe there 
is some way out of this." 

"Thar ain't no way out of it," replied the old woman 
firmly. "You all go back to the woods now and leave 
this thing to me. My way is clear before me." 

And they departed sorrowfully. 

That morning Aunt Betsy and little Benny hitched 
Dan'l to the cart and drove up to the headquarters of 
General Rousseau, and went in and told him the plain 
truth. 

The Federal commander was much affected. He was 
a man of warm and generous impulses, and could not 
find it in his heart to grow angry with an old woman 
and a little boy. He and many of the officers in camp 
had been deeply interested in the case of Marion Mc- 
Gregor. He had written to the President a personal 
letter, and had advised Marion's father to go to Wash- 
ington and have a personal interview with Mr. Lincoln. 
Major Hampton had visited Washington in person, but 
his efforts so far had been futile. The President was 
sympathetic, but did not feel that he should interfere 
with affairs at the front. Some one had been a spy in 
the Union camp at Nashville and had informed the rebel 
scouts of the existence of valuable papers there. Miss 
McGregor's maid had charged her with the offense. The 
evidence pointed that way. She must stand her trial. 

When General Rousseau at Nashville heard the story 
of the old woman and the little boy he was in a brown 
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study for several minutes. Then his face brightened up. 

"You must go to Washington to see the President," he 
said to the old woman. 

"What! Me go to see the President of the United 
States ?" 

"Yes, Aunt Betsy. He has the pardoning power. He 
is a kind, good man. He was once as poor and humble 
as you. You must go to him, and tell him the truth as 
you have told it to me." 

"Can I take the little boy with me ?" 

"Yes, you may take him." 

"All right," said the old woman. "Fm ready." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The White House in Washington. A tall, gaunt man 
of sorrowful countenance sits in a broad and luxurious 
arm-chair, which is too expansive for him. His long 
legs are crossed in awkward fashion. His feet are large 
and unshapely. His hands are large, the fingers blunted 
with toil. His clothes hang loosely upon his angular 
frame. His face is rugged, and very sad. He looks 
tired, and worn, and listless. He is aweary of this little 
world. It is Abraham Lincoln. 

A child sits on the arm of the chair beside him, a deli- 
cate little boy. This is his son, Tad. He sits beside him 
and makes free with him, as children will who have kind 
fathers. He unties and reties his cravat. He places his 
own child's hat upon his parent's head, and gives it a 
jaunty set absurdly out of keeping with the serious face 
beneath. Then he laughs hilariously, and a g^im smile 
plays for a moment over the homely countenance of the 
President. It is as though some bleak and rugged patck 
of landscape had been suddenly lit up by a ray of sun- 
shine. 

Enter an old woman and a little boy. 

The old woman is tall and g^unt, like the President. 
Her face is seamed with wrinkles and worn with care, 
and in it one may plainly read the history of a hard ex- 
perience. And yet it is a kindly face, and a free open 
.♦face. It is the face of one who after many hardships 
is still undaunted. It is a face where despite the frowns 
of Providence the light of faith still shines. She that 
cndureth unto the end shall be saved. 

The little boy is on crutches. When he enters the 
room he stops a moment and stares at the President in 
22 
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open-mouthed surprise. He had expected to behold one 
of commanding presence and haughty mien, whose every 
look and gesture would show hin; to be far above com- 
mon mortals. And here was a plain and rough-featured 
mortal not unlike his granny, and the child who sat on 
the arms of his chair was taking such liberties with him 
as of course would never be taken with any really g^eat 
man. The little boy leaned on his crutches, and gazed in 
open astonishment. 

Abraham Lincoln knew human creatures far better 
than he knew books. He rose and took them both kindly 
by the hand, and bade them be seated. Then he addressed 
to the old lady a few words of common courtesy to re- 
assure her. 

Aunt Betsy did not need this. Though not at all for- 
ward or impertinent, she, was on the other hand, not 
the least disconcerted. She was, as I have said, a prayer- 
ful woman, and those who habitually commune with the 
Almighty are seldom abashed in any mortal presence. I 
do not know whether this observation is original or un- 
consciously borrowed, but it is true. 

Whether the President saw this, I cannot say, but he 
saw she had been taught in the same bitter school with 
himself, the school of hard experience. He read in her 
face and manner that she was an unbending old creature 
of rugged honesty, and so he went now straight to the 
point. 

"Well, Aunt Betsy, you've come to talk to me about 
that trouble down in Tennessee." 

"You know me, I see." 

"Yes, I know you. I've heard of you. Aunt Betsy, and 
I want you to tell me the truth." 

"Well, ril try. I've told so many lies lately I don't 
know whether I can stick to the truth or not. But I'll 
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try. Thar ain't much to tell, after all. I was passing 
through your camp, whar I makes a business of selling 
pies. I went in the place whar old Qiickasaw keeps his 
saddle to get out of the rain. Old Chickasaw come in 
himself and hands a bundle to one of his men and says : 
Tie this behind my saddle and tie it tight. It belongs 
to General Grant, and he*ll raise hell if he don't git it 
soon.' Something said to me right than If General 
Grant needs it, maybe General Bragg he mout need it.' " 

Then the old woman paused, pointed her long skinny 
forefinger straight at the President, and said impressively : 

"I'm a rebel to the backbone, and don't you forgit it." 

"I know that, Aunt Betsy," said the President kindly. 
"Jwst go right ahead now." 

"I'm a-gwine right ahead, and I'm a-gwine straight 
to the p'lnt. When I got out of thar I sont word to some 
of our boys that was camping close by to git them papers 
if they could, and send 'em to General Bragg. I come 
mighty nigh taking 'em myself, for I had plenty of 
chances afterwards, but — but — ^but" — 

The old woman paused, and hung her head, and ran 
her sleeve across her eyes. 

"I sells pies in your camp, and your men has been 
mighty good to me, and to him." She pointed her thumb 
backward toward the little boy. "And somehow or 'noth- 
er I couldn't git my fingers to lay hold of them papers. 
I wish now I had, for then they would have took it all 
out on me, and that would 'a' been best ; but stid of that 
I took a round about way, and one poor boy has been 
hung for it, and a mighty good gal, they tell me, is in 
deep waters. 'Pears to me," she continued sadly, "I'm 
always a-gittin' other people in trouble." 

She paused awhile, looked about the room, and con- 
cluded abruptly : 
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"Wal, now, thar 'tis, and you can do what you're a' 
mind to do with me. Thar ain't nobody in this thing but 
me. I'm the start of it. I done the devilment, and I ought 
to suffer the consequences. They told me to come here 
and say this to you. I've done come. I've done said it, 
and now you can do what you're a mind to." 

Then little Benny arose, leaning on his crutches, and 
gave the President a military salute such as he had often 
seen the soldiers use in the presence of their superiors. 

"Mr. President Lincoln," he began, "you pay attention 
to what I'm going to say, or you'll be sorry for it the 
longest day you live. My granny says she ought to bear 
the whole blame, but you wait till I get through and you'll 
see whether she ought or not. I was along when the 
man they call Chickasaw brought in this package, and 
said what he did about its belonging to General Grant. 
On our way home I saw my granny was troubled about 
it. When we got to the river she shook her head and 
spoke these words : 'If General Grant needs them papers, 
maybe General Bragg he mout need 'em.' That night 
before we went to bed, Mr. President Lincoln, she shook 
her head again and spoke the same words: 'If General 
Grant needs them papers, maybe General Bragg he mout 
need 'em.' Next morning, Mr. President Lincoln, my 
g^nny told me to write some words in my copybook, and 
I wrote 'em just like she said, and tore out the leaf and 
gave it to her, and she went and put it in the woodpecker's 
hole where our scouts get their mail. That's all she did, 
and everything in the world she did, and I've told you 
all about it, so there can't be any mistake. Now, Mr. 
President Lincoln, what was it caused this trouble? It 
was the paper our scouts took out of the woodpecker's 
hole where they get their mail. Who wrote this paper? 
I did it myself. My granny can't even down write her 
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name. And are you going to hang my granny, Mr. 
President Lincoln, for what some other person did? If 
anybody's got to be hung, Vm the one; and if you'll just 
think about it a minute, Mr. President Lincoln, you'll 
see I'm right." 

The little boy here paused, gave the President another 
military salute, and proceeded: 

"Now, here's another thing, Mr. President Lincoln, I 
want you to pay attention to. You look at my legs. I 
can't even stand up without these crutches. There's 
something the matter with my spine that the doctors 
can't never cure. I ain't any good in the world, Mr. 
President Lincoln. And here's another thing. Maybe 
you think I'm granny's son, but I'm not at all. She got 
me out of a home in Nashville where they keep little boys 
whose parents is dead, or run away. She took me, Mr^ 
President Lincoln, because she was sorry for me; but 
she made a mistake. Suppose she had took a boy witti 
good legs, and no trouble with his spine. Don't you sec 
he would have been a great help to her by now. If I 
had to be took away from her, my granny would cry, 
because she's mighty easy to cry; but don't you see it 
would be best for her in the end? She can go right 
back and get another boy with good legs, and not make 
the mistake she did when she got me. And that other 
boy would be a great help to her, and a great comfort 
to her, Mr. President Lincoln. 

"Now, Mr. President Lincoln, you pay attention to 
what I have said, and don't you never hang my granny, 
for that would be a great mistake. If anybody has got 
to be hung, I'm the one. For I wrote that paper, and I 
ain't any good in the world." 

The little boy again gave the President the military 
salute and took his seat. 
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"Father," said Tad promptly, "I don't think this boy 
ought to be hung." 

I don't either, my son," replied the President gravely. 
There are plenty of people in the world that need hang- 
ing, but this little boy is not one of them." 

Then he turned, and addressed himself to the old wo- 
man. 

"Aunt Betsy," he said, "if FU help you out of this 
scrape, will you promise to confine yourself hereafter 
strictly to the apple-pie business, and let the soldiers on 
both sides fight this war?" 

"Yes, I will," replied the old woman. "Nothing but 
trouble has come of my meddling, and I'm ready to quit." 

Mr. Lincoln turned to his desk and wrote a few brief 
words, but they were potent words. They sent Aunt Bet- 
sy and little Benny back to Nashville with a full pardon 
for all past offenses. 

That afternoon when Major Hampton and Mr. Mc- 
Gregor called they found the President equally generous. 

"Mr. McGregor," he said, "I'm told you're a Scotch- 
man, and have money. I want you to send that girl of 
yours over to your own country to remain till the war is 
over. I'm going to give her a full pardon, but if she 
stays on this side I'm afraid there will be more trouble." 

The President was thankfully assured his request 
should be complied with. In a few days Marion Mc- 
Gregor was in New York, ready to sail for Scotland. 
Her friend, Suzanne, was with her and kissed her good- 
bye on the ship. Major Hampton followed her to New 
York, but, though she sent him a message of thanks, she 
was not well enough to receive him personally. 

It was with a thankful heart that she stood on the 
deck of the vessel that evening, and watched the shores 
of her native land sink out of sight. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Marion amid the hills of Scotland did not pine. There 
was much to interest her, and she needed rest from the 
exciting experiences through which she had passed. From 
afar the din of conflict reached her ears. She did not 
forget her loved ones in the South, but all her intelli- 
gence now was from the other side. Her father wrote 
her at regular intervals, sending remittances and advice 
in the same envelope. He was a strong Union man now. 
Not that he was a turncoat, but the struggle was useless, 
and it was cruel to waste more lives. He was very par- 
tial to Major Hampton, who was a gentleman and had 
been very serviceable in helping Marion out of the ugly 
scrape into which her indiscretion had brought her. His 
daughter, the kind old gentleman wrote, was too impul- 
sive. She must learn to reflect, and to weigh matters 
seriously before she acted, etc, etc. Marion was chas- 
tened, and never debated with him in her replies. She 
took all the money she could get, and said all the kind 
things she could think of when she wrote. 

Suzanne was a regular correspondent, and Suzanne 
was a true friend and held the pen of a ready writer. 
She gave Marion all the gossip that was stirring, and 
kept her in touch as far as possible with the old surround- 
ings. 

Nearly a year and a half passed away. She made new 
friends, of course. Marion was one who loved the soci- 
ety of human beings, and she added more to the pleas- 
ure of her associates than she took from them. She ram- 
bled all over the land of Burns and Walter Scott. She 
sang "Ye Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon" and "Max- 
wellton's Braes are Bonnie," and mingled with the Scotch 
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lassies till she became a Scotch lassie. If she had so- 
journed in Paris, she would soon have become a French 
girl. The Scotch lassies are prudent; they have an eye 
to the main chance. Marion therefore became very pru- 
dent, and had an eye to the main chance. So when her 
father wrote her about what fine people the Hamptons 
were in New York and how high they stood, Marion 
patted her foot and thought it would be nice to live 
among such people when one came to settle down in life. 
And when Suzanne wrote to the same effect and more, 
Marion had no doubt at all about it. And now the 
major wrote and said things, and she replied kindly and 
was at first evasive and then more kindly, and was not 
quite so evasive. Her aunt in Scotland put in a word, 
and her friends now and then put in a word. They didn't 
plead or insist, you know. Just put in a word occasion- 
ally, and finally it was fixed. Was it fixed ? Yes, it was 
fixed. Whether it was fixed for her or by her, Marion 
could hardly have told, but it was fixed. The relatives 
in New York wrote, congratulations were exchanged, and 
it was fixed. Marion became staid and reflective. She 
put on that settled look which young folks often assume 
just before they are married. Her way in life was plain. 
One could not be a girl always. Her way in life was 
plain, and when she returned to New York she would 
become Mrs. Hampton. 

Preparations were necessary. Her father sent her mon- 
ey. He did not mind turning money loose when things 
were going his way. Marion and one of her cousins — a 
prudent Scotch girl who knew a bargain when she saw 
it — went over to Paris and snapped up so many bargains 
that sight drafts had to be drawn in a hurry, and the old 
man rejoiced that weddings only came once in a life- 
time. That is at least a fair presumption to act upon 
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when a girl is buying her trousseau. Marion explained 
fully when she wrote her father. She wished to make 
a good appearance among the Hamptons when she reach- 
ed New York. They were society people, and of course 
would expect this. The bills were far beyond her expec- 
tation, but it never would do in the world not to present 
a good appearance when she was a bride in New York. 
So Marion went on and on — the old man fussing but not 
refusing — till she had purchased more costly raiment, and 
was the happy possessor of more big square trunks than 
was the famous Miss Flora McFlimsey of Madison 
Square. 

What about the drum, and the fife, and the boys in 
gray in the old glad days in Nashville? What about 
her rough experience as a Confederate scout, and the 
sorrowful death of poor Sam? What about Patsy, and 
Bob, and Aunt Betsy, and little Benny, and all the queer 
people that lived in the woods? What about one Char- 
ley Kinkead, Captain C. S. A. ? Had this gprl forgotten 
all these? 

No, she had not forgotten, indeed she had not forgot- 
ten. These were precious memories to be preserved al- 
ways. They were memories, memories, memories. The 
roll of drums comes faintly with three thousand miles of 
ocean between. After all, one must look forward and not 
backward in this practical world. Charley was a fine 
fellow, indeed he was. Splendid beau, sweetheart-^that 
sort of thing, you know. But as for anything more seri- 
ous — ^really, one must look forward and not backward in 
this practical world. 

Shame on her, shame on her, you cry. The idea of her 
being so worldly-minded. 

My friend, it is you who are wrong in this matter, and 
not Marion McGregor. There is a time in this world 
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to court, and make eyes at the boys, and indulge in mild 
flirtations, and be a girl. There is a time likewise to 
marry and settle down in life. These two things are 
widely distinct. The novelists are always getting up pure 
love matches, and then concluding abruptly by saying the 
young couple lived together happily ever afterward. They 
fail to tell us where the bread and butter came from. 
When one comes to marry this is a most important sub- 
ject of inquiry. If you don't believe me, my young lady 
friend, go ask your mother. 

Well, I must hasten on, as the tiresome speakers say. 
Over in the Q)nfederate States of America during all 
this time things were going rapidly from bad to worse. 
Battles were fought, bloody battles. The hand of broth- 
er was lifted against brother, and the dreadful conflict 
was not stayed. Victories, marvelous victories that stirred 
the pulses of hope, were won by the boys in gray under 
the Dixie flag. Ag^in and again with stubborn courage, 
and a faith that would not die, Lee and his brave boys 
in Virginia beat back the invader. But the North with 
overwhelming numbers pressed on, and on, and on, while 
the South like a dying gladiator stood with blood stream- 
ing from many wounds, yet refusing to yield. 

But the handwriting was on the wall. The South 
fought till she could fight no more. Lee gave up his 
sword to Grant, and his scattered followers everywhere 
laid down their arms. The flag of Dixie was furled, the 
cannon ceased to roar, a whole brave people stood with 
hearts bowed down, the dead slept on in peace, and a 

desolate calm followed the dreadful storm. 

Marion received information that her banishment was 
ended. She bade good-bye to friends and relatives and 
set out speedily on her return journey across the Atlantic. 
After her long sojourn abroad, she felt on departing that 
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she was leaving home, and with tears and regrets she 
parted from scenes that had become familiar, and from 
loved ones whose daily association had become part of 
her life. When the old country faded from view, how- 
ever, she began to look with anticipation and interest 
toward the new country she was approaching. Her 
trunks were safely stored aboardship. Her father would 
be in waiting when the vessel touched New York. Not 
only her father, but a certain gallant Federal major with 
his sisters, and his cousins, and his aunts, would be there 
to greet her. Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
The familiar scenes and faces of Scotland grew dim to 
her mental vision. Before her now the waters of the 
broad Atlantic rolled, and beyond a new life and new 
surroundings awaited her. In that new life happiness 
would be hers, new friends would be ever kind and true, 
her every wish would be gratified and an undimmed sun 
would beam upon her day by day. So she dreamed, so 
she dreamed. For, ah! when fancy makes the feast it 
costs no more to have it fine. 

At eventide as the waves rolled onward and the ves- 
sel gently swayed, she would go to the piano and sing 
the sweet old song "Bonnie Annie" Laurie. It was the 
song she was singing that night when looking Hip- 
ward she saw him standing in the door. The night the 
perfidious French maid came upon them with such un- 
timely interruption. The night she first met poor Sam. 

Ah, me, what sweet and sorrowful recollections come 
trooping forth when we touch the secret spring that un- 
locks the door of memory. 



CHAPTER XL. 

t 

While Marion is on the ocean let us anticipate her, 
and, crossing over, see what has happened on the other 
side during her absence. 

Captain Coleman and the other scouts in jail at Pu- 
laski were sent to Northern prisons after the escape of 
Bob McElwayne. Some remained to the end of the 
war while some were exchanged earlier. Captain Cole- 
man was among the latter. He remained in prison 
nearly a year, and being then exchanged rejoined the 
Confederate army, where he was again assigned to scout 
service. During his imprisonment the Federals sup- 
posed he was a broken down old Confederate who had 
been left behind when Bragg evacuated Middle Tennes- 
see. They thought they were driving a good bargain 
when they sent him south to be taken care of, and re- 
ceived by way of exchange a healthy Yankee able to 
do good service. They never dreamed for a moment that 
the decrepit and cadaverous Dr. Shaw, as tney knew 
him, was in fact Captain E. Coleman, Bragg's famous 
chief of scouts. If they had known the truth he would 
undoubtedly have swung from the gallows tree. As it 
was he served till the end of the war and unfortunately 
was killed in a steamboat accident not long afterward. 
Thirty years after his death an effort was made to 
blacken his memory by the assertion that it was he who 
gave Sam Davis the plans and documents that led to 
the execution of the latter, and that although in prison 
with him he suffered the boy to go to his death rather 
than reveal the truth to the Federal officers. If this 
had been true then we who glory in the heroism of one 
Confederate soldier would at the same time be com- 
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pcUed to blush for the ignominy of another. But it is 
needless to say the base charge made against Cap- 
tain Coleman long after his death is not only unsup- 
ported by any evidence, but is contradicted by all the 
known fact in the case. 

Bob McElwane rejoined his company of scouts, as 
we know, and the valorous deeds that were done by 
these brave men and boys, principally boys, would make 
a thrilling story if some faithful chronicler could be 
found to write them all down. Bob has made it con- 
venient to call on Patsy oftentimes at seasonable and 
unseasonable hours, and they have scrapped and made 
up again and again, till now they do say that Patsy at 
last has concluded that Bob is her affinity. They are 
to be married pretty soon, and as Esq. French is getting 
old and shaky on his legs there is no doubt that Bob 
will make a useful and highly ornamental son-in-law. 

Aunt Betsy and little Benny sold pies to the end of 
the war, and the Yankees soldiers never twitted her with 
having been guilty of treasonable conduct, or apparently 
thought any less of her on that account. The old lady, 
however, was saddened by her experience. She froliced 
no more with the blue coats, replied soberly to their 
witticisms, cried no more in the market place, but sought 
custom in a quiet way, and cut out the poetry altogether. 
Little Benny is to be either a preacher or a lawyer, she 
has not exactly made up her mind which. The boy has 
shown that he can both think and talk, and as that is 
a rare combination in this world he must follow some 
trade where brains and tongue will count, and legs are 
of no special importance. 

Over at The Oaks the old major has passed to his last 
account. They laid him as they did the others in a deep, 
wide, grave. Poor old man, he had his troubles. His 
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daughters, with their children, lived in the negro quarters 
after the fire, but now their husbands have returned and 
they are to depart for their own separate homes where 
they dwelt before the war. The Oaks will be divided up 
and sold to strangers. It is a valuable property. As for 
those who sleep in the cemetery near where the old 
home stood, they will not worry. They dreamed in their 
day that the old ancestral home would go down to their 
descendants, and would stand for generations and gen- 
erations. It was a good dream that cheered them while 
on earth, and like the fitful dream of life itself it passed 
away. 

Mademoiselle Pauline married the unlucky sergeant 
and he soon discovered she had more eyes than are to be 
found in a peacock's tail. Not only so, but she had a 
tongue sharper than a serpent's tooth, and made life 
not only a burden, but a terror to him. One night he 
absconded and has not been heard from since. Old 
Mam-zelle — as the soldiers irreverently called her — sold 
his effects speedily, obtained a divorce on the ground 
of desertion, and, having secured a liberal reward for 
her sacrifice in behalf of the Union, set out for her native 
city of Paris, where she lived, as I am informed, to a 
green and scandalous old age. 

And Charley, Captain Charley, poor Charley. He is 
back at home with an empty sleeve. That fight at Mis- 
sion Ridge was rough on him, but not so rough on him 
as the wound he received in his heart when he came 
back and opened his little upstairs law office, and heard 
some things that had transpired, and were about to trans- 
pire. But Charley wasn't a man to whimper. If the 
girl didn't love him let her go, let her go, he said to 
himself. But sometimes in the evenings as he poked 
his lonely fire fond memories came crowding thick upon 
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him, and he had a hard time striving to beat them back. 
He did not whine, and he did not take to drink, and he 
did not grow bitter in his heart against the girl. The oth- 
er fellow had won her, and he hoped the other fellow 
would be good to her, and after all, as she didn't love him, 
maybe it was best for him, best for him, best for him. 
And poor Charley would strive to think so, and strive to 
feel so— -and then all of a sudden a sweet face would 
beam on him, and a sweet smile would — Lord, Lord, 
ladies and gentlemen, I give you my word now as I sit 
and pen these pages a certain bright smile comes back to 
me across the chasm of years, comes back to me, as it 
came back to him again and again and would not be ban- 
ished, though he strove mightily. 

Oh, that 'twere possible, 

After long grief and pain. 
To find the arms of my true love 

Round me once again. 

Poor Charley, brave Charley. 

And Suzanne. Well, Suzanne was really a fine, all 
around girl. She was decidedly the best Yankee girl I 
ever saw, or heard tell of. She and the major are now 
on their way to New York, where a certain vessel will 
land pretty soon, and a certain Scotch-American lassie 
will step ashore to welcoming friends and connubial bliss. 

To connubial bliss. Yes, for they had arranged the 
wedding should take place immediately after the arrival 
in New York. Marion wished to visit her old home in 
Nashville while she was yet a girl, and behold some of 
the old familiar faces and places. But they said no, and 
Marion was not a girl to raise a fuss about anything. 
Maybe the old man distrusted her just a little. Maybe 
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he was afraid more millinery bills would be charged to 
the account of Papa McGregor. Anyhow, it was settled 
the wedding should take place immediately after her 
arrival, and she found all things in readiness when she 
came. 

Her welcome was hearty and spontaneous. Oh, but 
it was good to find so many new friends awaiting her, 
and all as glad to see her as they could be. The kisses 
from the females were warm, genuine kisses, the hand- 
shakes from the masculines were hearty handshakes, the 
chatter that followed was good honest nonsense, such 
as is gladdening to the soul. Strangers ! These were not 
strangers, they were the friends of a lifetime. She left 
so in twenty minutes. 

Her father was there and more affectionate, it seemed 
to her, than she had ever known him before. The Ma- 
jor was there, gallant and dignified and proud to behold 
her. And Suzanne, dear old Suzanne, that sly Yankee 
rebel, was on hand with a hearty squeeze and a deter- 
mination to constitute herself mistress of ceremonies. 
Marion was borne along with them all on a high tide 
of excitement. The wedding was to take place the fol- 
lowing evening at the church where the Hamptons wor- 
shipped. All right, all right. There was to be a re- 
hearsal tonight, so that everything would go off smooth- 
ly. Oh, that was jolly. Yes indeed, of course there 
should be a rehearsal. 

And there was. The church was comfortably full. 
The new relations, admiring friends, curious outside 
public, all were present in gratifying numbers. The or- 
ganist played the wedding march, that same old wedding 
march — 
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In comes the bride ; 

Get onto that stride. 

In comes the groom, 

Marching to his doom ; 

Get onto that crease in his new pantaloon. 

That same old wedding march, the organist played 
it, and Marion and the major and the attendants 
marched to it. Marion was radiant, she was charming. 
She shone above all the others. She was so bright, and 
fresh, and sparkling, that all admired her. These Yan- 
kee sisters never can quite equal our best Southern girls, 
anyway. 

She donned her wrap and walked out on her father's 
arm. When she reached the door she beheld an appari- 
tion. 

It was the freckled face of Bob McElwayne standing 
in the crowd. 

It gave her a shock, a very distinct shock. She 
started back. Then she clutched her father's arm more 
tightly and passed on. 

When she reached the hotel she hurried up to her 
room. She bathed her face and hands. She sat down 
to think. 

Presently a servant came with a card. Could she 
see an old friend for a few minutes? No name. 

There was a snug little parlor on the same floor. She 
walked into this parlor and took her seat. Why does 
she tremble so? 

In walks Bpb. In walks — ^bless my life — in walks 
Patsy. And in walks, close behind them, Charley Kin- 
kead — dear old Charley with the empty sleeve. 

When Marion saw that she burst into tears. Then 
23 
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she went and threw her arms around his neck and kissed 
him. 

They sat down and talked. They held each other's 
hands, and talked far into the night. These four, and 
no more. 

When the others departed she sat down and wrote 
letters. She loved to write, and when she was in the 
mood her heart ran out through her finger tips. First 
she wrote her father, who was in the hotel with her. 
Then she wrote dear Suzanne, then she wrote certain 
friends in Scotland, who were going to be astonished. 
Lastly she wrote the major. That was hard to do, but 
she told the truth. The spirit moved her and she told 
the truth. She told it kindly, but her heart ran out 
through her finger tips as she wrote, wrote, wrote. She 
respected him, but she loved another. Better he should 
know it now than later. Better he should suffer a little 
now than that two hearts should be wrecked for life. 

When she had finished the task she set herself to, 
she felt relieved. She was going to do the right thing 
now. Her heart told her so, her secret soul told her 
so, and she knew she was right. A shadow was lifted 
that had hung over her for months, though she would 
not admit it to herself. Now it was gone. She went 
to the piano and sang. When she was glad or sorry she 
always sang. 

What was it she sang? Annie Laurie? No, it was 
not Annie Laurie, but it was an old Scotch song all the 
same. 

"Over the water and over the sea. 

Over the water to Char — lee. 
Come weal, come woe. Til bundle and go. 

ril live and die with Char — lee." 
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Next morning quite early there was a double wedding 
in the town. It was not at the church where the re- 
hearsal had taken place the night before, but at some 
other church. Maybe it was The Little Church Around 
the Corner. Anyhow, there entered here in the chilly 
mom Marion McGregor, and Patsy French, and Cap- 
tain Charley Kinkead, and Bob McElwayne. And there 
went forth a little later two happy brides and two bride- 
grooms, one of whom was happy and the other hilarious. 
The last was Bob. 

They left at once for Tennessee, but they did not 
stop in Nashville. They hastened on to Patsy's home 
and spent their honeymoon in the woods. They knew 
old man McGregor would be fighting mad, and they 
wished to give him more time to cool down. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

The autumn time in Middle Tennessee once more. 
The woods are grttn and golden and russet-hued again. 
As of old, you hear the caw of the crow as he wings 
his flight from woodland to woodland across the open 
fields. The squirrel barks from his hickory-nut tree 
in the forest, and the shallow streams ripple on their 
way to the river and the ocean. The low of cattle is 
heard now. The farmer tills his soil by day. The par- 
tridge calls cheerfully to his mate in the happy autumn 
fields, and the lonely whip-poor-will at night sends forth 
his plaintive cry above the unmarked graves of the dead 
•who died for Dixie. 

Upon a thousand hillsides, and in quiet valleys every- 
where, all over the Southern land they sleep. In tangled 
thickets, and in fields where once the cannon boomed and 
now the plowshare drives over them, they sleep in 
peace, the dead who died for Dixie. 

Sleep on, brave and true hearts! For though ye lie 
now in lonely and neglected graves, yours are among 
the names that posterity will not willingly let die. Leoni- 
<las, facing an invading foe, fell at Thermopylae two 
thousand years ago, and he is living yet. Wallace and 
Bruce fought for the independence of Scotland five 
hundred years ago, and today, not only at home, but in 
far off lands, they live in song and story. A century 
has rolled away since Robert Emmett was hung as a 
traitor in Dublin, and his memory is green today not only 
In the hearts of all Irishmen, but of liberty-loving people 
the world around. 

For the principle for which these contended was one 
that can never die while the human race climbs steadily 
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upward to higher heights. It is the principle which has 
animated the brave and true of all ages, who standing oa 
their own soil have striven to beat back an invading foe- 
It is the assertion of the God-given right of self-govern- - 
ment, and this right a tame and abject race may sur-- 
render, but a heroic people never will until they arc- 
crushed. Sleep on, then, in peace, oh, ye dead who diedif'. 
for Dixie. Lying in lonely graves, with the whip-poor- 
wiirs cry for a dirge, and no loving hands to scatter 
flowers above you, sleep on in peace. You have laid 
down your lives for a cause that is dear to all mankind, 
and in your living and your dying you have builded for 
yourselves a monument that will endure when bronzev 
and marble have crumbled into dust. When the donds; 
of the hour are lifted and passion and prejudice have 
been swept away, your names will be written high uponi 
the scroll of fame and your brave deeds will be told ini 
song and story, not only in this dear Southland of ours,, 
but wherever in all the wide world human endeavor 
and human sacrifice find a responsive echo in human 
hearts. Sleep on then in peace, oh, ye heroic dead wha 
died for Dixie. 

Five years have passed away. Marion has made 
peace with her father long ago, and she and her husband 
dwell with him and strive to make the evening 01 his 
days comfortable. Oftentimes if you were there you 
would see him trotting a little boy up and down upon 
his knee, and repeating nursery rhymes to him. Very 
proud the old man is of his grandson. Great peace- 
makers indeed are these little boys and girls, as I hap- 
pen to know, and a well-spring of joy in the home^ 
though they may jar your nerves occasionally. 

In this happy and comfortable home the brave sol- 
dier who wore the gray is ever welcome. He may 
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he clad in cheap and worn garments, but he sits at the 
board with the best that come, and is honored above them 
all. 

Here, too, you may often find Aunt Betsy and little 
Benny, who make themselves at home as they have a 
right to do. Somebody has bought the little house where 
the apple pies were made and a few acres of land at- 
tached, and has presented this as a Christmas gift to Aunt 
Betsy. The paper that informed her of the fact said 
that Santa Qaus was the generous donor, but the old 
lady taxed Marion with it to her face, and the charge 
lias never been successfully denied. She and little Ben- 
ny often debate the question now as to whether he shall 
"be a preacher or a lawyer when he comes to manhood. 
Aunt Betsy inclines to the ministry, but Benny wishes 
to become a great pleader and statesman like Alexander 
H. Stephens. Anyhow, he will follow some avocation 
where brains are at a premium and legs don't count for 
much. 

Suzanne and her husband, Major Hampton, come 
down from New York once a year to visit Captain Kin- 
kead and Marion. The major and the captain fight 
their battles over again in good temper and each rejoices 
that he didn't kill the other while the war lasted. Su- 
zanne consoles the major for the loss of Marion by 
telling him he married a rebel girl, anyway. 

Freckled-face Bob McElwayne is a 'squire now, and 
Patsy doesn't call him a fool any more, whatever may 
be her private opinion on the subject. The community 
at large, however, does not think him a simpleton, for 
'his rulings are so based on fairness and commonsense 
that everybody respects him. On the bench, too, he is 
sufficiently dignified, while as soon as court adjourns he 
iis always ready to play with the boys. Whenever he 
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comes to town he puts up with Captain and Mrs. Kin- 
kead, and they all Sigree, come he ever so often, that his 
good company is always excellent pay for his lodging. 

Sometimes when the shadows of evening fall, and the 
little boy is tired of play, he climbs upon his mother's 
knee and asks her to tell him the story of Sam Davis. 

Then while the unbidden tears rise in her eyes, and 
her voice grows tremulous, she narrates to him how the 
fatal papers were taken by a negro boy from the Federal 
commander, and were given by him to his old master. 
How Sam Davis was captured afterward with these 
papers in his possession, and of her own wild ride in 
vain to save his life. And lastly, she recites to the listen- 
ing child how the brave youth in the presence of thou- 
sands of his enemies died an ignominious death on the 
gallows rather than reveal the names of those who had 
put their trust in him. 

And when she has finished the sad tale she tries to 
impress on the mind of the child that far above him 
who has heaped up riches, or climbed to high place 
on earth, is to be esteemed one, however modest and 
unpretending, who does his duty in a trying hour though 
the black angel of death may strive to frighten him from 
his path. 

If this be true — and I think it is — then before I end 
this truthful tale there is a suggestion I would make to 
those who represent this great government at Washing- 
ton. In our Nation's capitol there is a lofty corridor 
wherein are grouped, in marble or bronze, the statues of 
those great Americans who by their high teaching, or by 
some heroic deed, have won the admiration of their coun- 
trymen, and set an example worthy the emulation of 
mankind. Speaking now for no section of our common 
country, and without reference to the struggle that once 
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rent our people in twain, I would ask that in this corri- 
dor, and among all these famous men, be placed the 
statue of Sam Davis, the Tennessee boy. And, as a 
beacon light to his countrymen in this age of greed and 
graft and shameless sacrifice of honor for private gain, 
I would suggest that over his head in letters of gold 
be inscribed his last utterance as he stood beneath the 
scaffold, and looked fearlessly down upon the coffin in 
which he was soon to lie — 

"Do you think I would betray a trust? I would dfe 
a thousand times first" 



NOTE. 

To that excellent periodical, the Confederate Veteran, pub- 
lished at Nashville, Tenn., by S. A. Cunningham, is due the credit 
for having aroused public sympathy and interest in the tragic 
fate of Sam Davis. This magazine took the matter up thirty 
years after the death of the brave boy, invited correspondence 
from old soldiers and others, obtained all the available facts 
after years of effort, and finally induced the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture to authorize the erection of the beautiful monument to his 
memory that now stands on the capitol grounds at Nashville. 
And it was due altogether to the untiring effort of the Veteran 
that a sum was finally raised by private subscription sufficient 
to erect this monument. It may be added also that during the 
last twenty years the Veteran has collected a rich' store of war 
material from different sources that will be of inestimable value 
to the future impartial historian. For this service not only 
Southern sympathizers but all lovers of truth should be grateful. 

Sam Davis was bom in Rutherford County, Tennessee, on 
October 6, 1842; and was hanged as a spy at Pulaski, Tenn., on 
November 19, 1863, when he was barely twenty-one years of age. 
He is described as being six feet tall, of spare figure, dark hair 
and eyes, and singularly quiet and gentle in his manner. 

The first account I have been able to find of his arrest and 
execution was from the pen of Col. J. B. Killebrew, once Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for Tennessee, and a painstaking and 
accurate writer. His account was written for Drake's Annals 
of the Army of Tennessee, published in 1878. He states that 
when Sam Davis was captured he had in his possession "plans 
of fortifications at Nashville, Pulaski, and all places of impor- 
tance in Middle Tennessee. The accuracy of these plans showed 
they were drawn by some one holding high position among Fed- 
eral engineers." The writer does not venture a suggestion as to 
where or from whom Davis obtained these plans. 

Killebrew also states that a memorandum book was taken from 
the person of Davis containing this entry: "Met Coleman in the 
road. One package tied up; letter sealed; twelve miles from 
Mt. Pleasant. Half an hour in the road. Staid all night with 
him six months before." 



Fifteen years later Mr. Joshua Brown, of New York, wrote an 
interesting letter to the Veteran on the subject of the execution 
of Davis. Brown had been a Confederate soldier, and was in 
prison with Davis. After the war he removed to New York and 
became well acquainted with General Dodge, the Federal officer 
who issued the order for the execution of Davis. He wrote that 
General Dodge had been kind to him, and had assisted him in 
the prepartion of his article for the Veteran. In this article he 
stated that Davis had in his boot when captured a sealed letter 
from Captain Coleman to the Confederate Commander-in-chief 
and also a package tied with a cord of useful articles, such as 
soap, brushes, etc. In addition, he said Davis carried concealed 
under his saddle seat "maps and descriptions of fortifications at 
Nashville, and other points, and an exact report of the Federal 
army in Tennessee." 

Just where and when Davis obtained the package tied up and 
the sealed Coleman letter is clearly shown by the extract from his 
memorandum book, published by Killebrew in 1878. Indeed, the 
Coleman letter was signed by himself, and mentioned the articles 
in the package, so there never could have been any doubt on 
this subject. But whence came "the maps and descriptions of 
fortifications at Nashville and other points" mentioned by both 
Killebrew and Brown? 

This was the secret which Sam Davis carried with him to his 
grave. 

Several writers in the Veteran have undertaken to throw light 
on the question, and I have read the communication of each 
carefully. 

One writer — among the first — asserts that Davis went within 
the Federal lines at Nashville, and obtained the plans from 
some one there who was trusted by the Federal authorities. An- 
other recites that Davis told him he once went in disguise within 
the Federal lines at Nashville. Still another correspondent wrote 
that Davis obtained the plans from a young lady in Triune, and 
she got them from a Federal officer at Nashville who was in love 
with her. Mr. Alf Douglas, of Nashville, wrote that the plans 
were stolen by a neg^ boy, who took them to his master, a 
Mr. English, of Giles County, from whom Davis obtained them. 
This statement in substance was corroborated by two or three 
other correspondents. One of these stated that a Federal officer 
at Pulaski had the plans copiea, and the negro boy stole the 
copy and took it to Mr. English, his master. Another affirms 



this, and adds that the bay mare ridden by Davis was very tired 
when he reached tne home of Mr. English, but when he obtained 
the plans he pressed forward immediately. In the Veteran for 
April, 1909, appeared a communication which seems to me to be 
conclusive of the question. It was written and signed by Thomas 
Martin, an old Confederate soldier. He stated that on the night 
after the hanging of Davis he and a comrade, Polk English, went 
to the home of the latter's uncle, Mr. Robert English, of Giles 
County. Mr. English then informed them that the papers were 
stolen by a negro boy, one of his slaves, from the headquarters 
of General Dodge, at Pulaski. The boy brought them secretly 
to him, saying: "Maybe these will do Marse Sam some good." 
He (Mr. English) soon after in person gave the plans to Davis, 
and they were found in possession of the latter when captured. 
Mr. English pledged the two Confederates never to reveal what 
he had told them until after his death, which pledge they kept 
faithfully. In my story I have endeavored to reconcile the differ- 
ent statements as far as possible, and have proceeded upon the 
theory that the young scout first made an ineffectual attempt to 
secure the plans at Nashville, and afterward succeeded at Pu- 
laski. 

The statement that Davis obtained the plans from his chief. 
Captain Coleman, seems to have been a wholly unwarranted 
assumption. If it was true, it would still remain an open ques- 
tion as to where Coleman obtained them; but I can find no 
evidence that the plans ever passed through Coleman's hands, 
or that he knew of their existence until after the apprehension 
of Davis. 



